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Illustration shows barn and silo cover 
with Everlastic “*Rubber”’ Roofing. 














The picture below shows the hands 
effect secured with Everlastic TylikR , 
Multi-Shingles in the green tone. / 






Everlastic Multi-Shingles—(4-in-One) 
Made of high-grade 


felt thoroughly water 
proofed and surfaced 
with crushed slate in 
beautiful natural slate 
colors, either red or 


Inexpensive, durable 
green. Laid in strips of four shingles in one at far less cost in labor 
and easy to lay— and time than for wooden shingles. Gives you a roof of artistic 


beauty worthy of the finest buildings, and one 


ARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFS are that resists fire and weather. Needs no painting. 



























staunch, durable, handsome and mod- Everlastic Tylike Shingles 
erate in cost. They can be laid quickly Made of the same durable slate-surfaced 
and easily by unskilled labor—a big item" (red or green) material as Everlastic Multi- 
in these dav S. shingles, but cut into individual shingles, 


at ; 7 8 x 1234 inches. Laid like wooden shingles 

With two styles of ro// roofing and two _ put cost less per year of service. Need no 
types of shingles from which to choose, _ painting. 
you can use Everlastic Roofings to good 
advantage on every steep-roofed building 
—tresidence, barns, silo, and out-buildings 
of all kinds. 

Both styles of Everlastic Shingles and 
one of the Everlastic Roll Roofings are surfaced 
with real crushed slate in the natural rich shades 
(red or green). These colors are permanent and 
very beautiful. These roofs require no painting. 


For buildings where a plain-surfaced roofings. Famous for its durability. Made 
covering is wanted, the popular Everlastic “Rub- of high-grade waterproofing materials, it 
ber” Roofing will give you a dependable roof for defies wind and weather and insures dry, comfortable 
little money. buildings under all weather conditions. Everlastic 


B f -hasine v fi . ; “Rubber” Roofing is one of our most popular roofings. 
erore purchasing your roonng mMa- It is tough, pliable, elastic, durable and very low in 


terials, write nearest office for our illustrated book- price. It is easy to lay; no skilled labor required. 
lets describing the styles of Everlastic you prefer. Nails and cement come with each roll. 





Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with gemuine 
crushed slate in two natural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome enough for a home, 
economical enough for a barn or garage. 
Combines real protection against fire with 
beauty. Nails and cement with each roll. 


Everlastic ‘‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


. ” 
A recognized standard among “rubber 
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‘columbia... 
Records Aa 


Exclusive Columbia Artists 2 
Headliners All! : 
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are Columbia’s exclusive popular artists the real % ’ 
_headliners?—We'll say they are! : a. - 
—. Could Al Jolson sing the alphabet and make it a . - 
scream’—W'e'll say he could! : i 
Does Nora Bayes make a musical skylark out of 


every song she sings?—We'll say she does! 


i Sins 
Wille 





b Yes 


in 4 
ate r Gall 
or 
bor Are Van and Schenck the cleverest trick 
tic A /. . singers in vaudeville today?—-Well say 
” they are! | 


Can Bert Williams get a laugh-a-line out i 
of any song he talks?—We'll say he can! 
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= Has Harry Fox got fox-trots in his voice? ( 

—We ll say he has! 

ee A, Does the Columbia Grafonola play these H 

. til i . . = b 

v a fi artists’ records just the way they want i 

—. : j them played ?— They say it does! ; 

—— it ‘ = i 
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Get the New Columbia NOVELTY Record Booklet. 
Every Columbia dealer has it. 





Celumbia Grafonelas— = 
Standard Models up to 


COLUMBI A GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York $300; Period Designs 


Canadian Factory: Toronto up to'$2100 & 
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” The Fitestone Cord showing heavy non-skid tread 


FIRESTONE PARK—and Most Miles per Dollar |=: 


Firestone workers who are also owners OL = 


LL ideals that aim toward the general 
good; all practical efforts at com- 
munity betterment, have a wide and far- 
reaching effect. 
Firestone Park, a community of homes, 
churches, schools and all incentives to 
loyal citizenship—is an example of the 
way in which the Firestone Organization 
shows itself mindful of the importance of 
the home in any great working group. 


In Firestone Park are gathered together 


FIRESTONE TIRE & 
Firestone Park 


The Firestone Park School is one of the most complete ia Oia. 


their homes and stockholders in the 
business. They are united by every ~ 


motive of personal pride to make tifes ~ 


of best possible quality at lowest pos 
sible cost. 7 


Firestone’s resources in capital and work 
ers such as these, create economies all 
along the line—economies that are passed 
on to the car owner in more tire for the” 
money—most miles per dollar. 


RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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h Farm Journal for Our 
; now numbering more than 
ali those into whose homes 

; ther, mother, mae pews 
of the household, dwel- 

eee villages throughout the 
care is that its pages be honest | 
fall of sunshine and hope; that 
and never harm those who 
source of information, 

encouragement to all. 

al is 4 years for $1.00; 

bers on trial, two years for 

for 25 eents; 10 ne per 

e beyond the sixth zone ; 

ie puiledetphia, Canada, and 


foreign countries, 2 years for $1.00. 
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Fair Play 
We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guaranteé a pig’s 
tail to curl in any particular direction, s0 we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of henest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 
In. writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.’”’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 
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beautiful Farm Journal Rose, 
iet,” to Our Folks, we received 
more orders than there were plants in 


ing, when we offered for the second 
eee te 
Harrie 


ge-nursery has done its best this 
Biel oe have more plants than last; but 
the same, the early o are the ones 


¢ get, left. 
= Harriet” is a cross between Ap- 
ine and Wichuraiana, originated by the 
Dr. Walter Van Fleet. — 

It retains the brilliant coloring and free- 
flowering habit of Appoline, and the general 
character of growth and perfect hardiness of 
Wichuraiana. The foliage is not subject to 

or mildew. The petals fall 

when through blooming, so that 

the bush is a pleasure to the eye at all times 

and seasons. It will cover a porch, a post, or 

a . It will arch over a gate, an arbor, 

othe front door. More adaptable than any 

hush-rose, it is far less straggly and umman- 

than the ramblers. And at its best, 

f placed, the great masses of vivid 
are a treat indeed. 

} will send two plants anywhere in the 

‘ postpaid, for getting and send- 

ig 6 a four-year subscriber to The Farm 

ra course, not your own subscrip- 

fw arg of any member of your family. 

iplants twenty-five cents each, postpaid. 


—_—_ 


We never send The Farm Journal to any one 
who does not want it, if we are notified to 
sop sending it. If any one of Our Folks is 
not able to renew, all he has to do is te 

9@ DROP A POSTAL AND SAY SO “@X 


Nordo we ever send two copies to the same 


‘amily if we know it. If by any chance you 


~ gern than one copy, it is a mis- 
must and will be corrected 
#® W YOU WILL ONLY TELL US “GR 


Qeirantee to Subscribers 


tj for four years in advanee, we guarantee: 

() That within three months after paying 

Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 

1s to stop the paper, and the full amount 
for the subscription will be refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
my order the paper discontinued for any 
"aon, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
partion of the amount paid will be refunded. 


‘Duck: “Oh, dear no! this house 
never do—there’s not even run- 
w, while we are on the 


di 


of having ghings PP mat 


mm, Journal. it the twice- 
— will say it is the most 
m rare eves pene 
Indness to your 

_. Reighbor about it? ° 
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ELL, The Farm Journal is celebrating 
its forty-third anniversary this month, 
and perhaps as you read this, the 360 workers 
who turn out the paper for you are meeting 
and congratulating Wilmer Atkinson on his 
good health and om the paper’s birthday. 
This little celebration is set for 3.30 P. M. 
on March }, and if you should be reading this 
at that time, give us a passing thought, won’t 
you? Wilmer Atkinson .started the paper 
with the March issue 1877, and since then 
it has run along without a skip and largely 
on the lines laid down by him. Of course, it 
has grown in size, in imfluence, in interest 
and above all, in friends. 
And this brings up the question, ‘‘How isa 
per’s success measured?’’ Surely by its 
riends and well wishers, and by this token 
Farm Journal is the richest farm paper in 
the world. All over the United States from 
Maine to California, from the tip of Wiscon- 
sin to the Key West end of Florida, are thou- 
sands, yes, more than a million homes where 
there is a good word for the one NATIONAL 
farm paper of the country. 
‘And what a gratification it is to know that 
The Farm Journal is the link binding these 
folks together the Union over. The 
fion for the editors to build on has 
always been ‘‘to do good and never harm.” 


—_——@ 


The March cover is a photograph of our 
young friend “Peaches” who has been kind 
enough to pose several times for Farm Jour- 
nal covers. Every one can see she is a capable 
girl, what with her preserving in August, her 
cake making in December and now her 
success with her first hatch of the season. 
says she e to have her pullets 
laying, by October 1. Good for ‘‘Peaches’’! 
Bie Maete ets» SEG 
Don’t forget to send in your name, age and 
address, if your name is ‘‘Wilmer”’ or ‘Wilmer 
A.” As last month we will have 
a little souvenir for all Wilmers, next June. 
a 


If this paragraph is marked, it means that 
this copy is sent you as a sample, and that we 
believe you should subscribe. One of our repre- 
sentatives will call at once, or if he does not 
turn up quiekly, mail your order direct to us. 
See rates at the head of this page. 


——$$—$< 


To all thé scores of thousands of new sub- 
scribers who have become Our Folks this 
winter, a hearty welcome. We like you and 
hope you will like us. 

And this reminds us that you may be one 
of those who wonder what is the meaning of 
the letters and figures on the address label 
on your Farm Journal. It is really very 
simple. Suppose the label reads: 





JOHN DOE 
14 —H216 
R.D.1 
MOSCOW, 


U2! 
KANS.’ 











The number ‘14” means that Moscow is on 
the P. O. railroad route No. 14.. “H”’ means 
that your subscription was received between 
July 1, 1917, and June 30, 1918. if received 
this last year, the letter would be ““K’’—next 
year “L’’; . “246 means that. your sub- 

iption was the 216th received after July 1. 
“CU” stands for nage and ad. eg ~e 
date of expiration of your su n; 
cember 1921 would Le “D21,” Very simple 
when you know. 
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What would happen to the heavy: 
winter markets if it were | 
not for the packer? 


All over the country, dur- 
ing the fall and early winter, 
stock raisers reduce their 
herds. 


The result is, millions of 
animals are marketed. 


The heaviest shipments of 
the year are made at this 
time. With stockmen 
sending in shipments faster 
than people eat meat, the 
market naturally becomes 
overcrowded. 


It is the packer who steps 
into the breach. 


His facilities for dressing 
and refrigerating thousands 
of animals, for curing hams 


the stockman the best pos- 
sible cash market for his 
animals. 


Without these packing 
facilities, the market would 
be glutted. By absorbing 
the excess numbers of live 
stock that are shipped to 
the stock yards in the cold 
months, the packer gives 
the stockmen vital support 
at one of the most critical 
times of the year. 


He also performs a distinct 
service for the consumer 
by conserving the surplus 
meat at the heavy market- 
ing season for the period 


~ 


and bacon, and his national 
distribution system insure 


Swift & Company, U. S. A 


Founded 1868 


© 


when live stock receipts 
are light. 
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A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 


imer Atkinson Company 
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Where There’s a Will— 


By THOMAS DREIER 


man who wants to own his own farm. 
“Of course I can’t get one—not the 
kind of one I want,”’ he said, hopelessly. 
“There is no chance for the fellow who 
hasn't money to start with.” 
And then I told him about Bill McQuigg. 
"@ Bill was a miner out West. One day, 
~ @& ashe bent over with his pick, a rock tum- 
~ ® tleddown on Bill and broke his back. 
> & That ended him asa miner. It also ended 
~~ @ bimasa man who could walk. 
* Eventually poor Bill reached 
_ & Chicago. The future looked 
_ & pretty dark. One day he dis- 
ft covered that the small stores in 
_® the outskirts had to do what- 
| @& over advertising they did with 
: bandbills which were distrib- 
tied from door to door. The 
boys who took the job of dis- 
' tributing the bills too often 
stuffed them into the sewers or 
into waste barrels and boxes. 
' Naturally bills treated that way 
iid the storekeepers no good. 
Til hire boys that can be 
(usted and take the delivery 
> off your hands,” said Bill 
to the troubled merchants. 
That is how the business 


| [ae just been talking with a young 


et Be isc tS a et 


atl 
Fat. 
we 














mands, nothing happens. The will is the 
motive power. 

As-much as Bill MeQuigg did—so much 
the young man who wants to own a fine 
farm can do, if he has Bill McQuigg’s kind 


of will—a determined, unflinching will. 


ee 


Because We’re Good Farmers 


. HAT if the post is not just straight 

up and down? Nobody will ever 

know the difference? Drive it down! It 
will hold the fence just the same, 

“Suppose the \furrow we turn is not 


High Farming at Elmwood 


By JACOB BIGGLE 


HEN Harriet was obliged to pay 

W twenty-four cents for a pound of 
sugar at the village store, her 
patience reached the breaking point and 
she enlisted for the war upon profiteers of 
every kind and description. While the 
fate of empires hung in the balance, every- 
body in this country was willing to go upon 
short rations-ead few made complaints; 
but that any should lack in this land of 
plenty sixteen months after the close of the 
war, is a crime against society. 





‘What makes the situation most 
exasperating is the fact that 
with Congress, the President, 
and state officials engaged in 


profiteers, the situation grows 
steadily worse instead of better. 

The sugar situation is typ- 
ical of everything else; and to 
my mind the ultimate limit 
has been reached by the or- 
ganization of the chimney 
builders’ trust, designed to con- 
trol not only the erection of 







Bie Abid 
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try, but all the materials that 
go into them as well. It would 
be bad enough if the govern- 
ment imposed a tax upon chim- 








tarted. In time Bill got one 
ss and a printer and set up 
> com aa bills for the 

a m that grew a big print- 
iigplant which Bill conducted from a bed 
in the middle of the floor. 

Athis bedside were telephones and the 
test of the stuff a business man has on a 
tek, Around him were piles of paper, 
Mees, typesetters—the equipment of a 
fisi-ass printing plant. All the business 
Was done by Bill over the telephone. Only 
tlew of his customers knew that he was a 
bedtidden man. 

Bill's story proves, I think, that where 
there's will there’s a way. In this case 
eaps it would be better to say, ‘““Where 
Mete’s a Bill, there’s a way.” 

| lea have desires that make them dis- 
hed with one way of life and ambitious 
aepemer. They have reason through 
ee can decide what they want to 
push. They also have emotions and 

Mtealy their success or failure. 
use they have not strong wills, 
push nothing. The will is the 
mind. Unless the will com- 




























Here is your chance, Mr. Meredith 


just as straight, just as good as it might 
be? Turn up the plow and let drive right 
down through the field, hit or miss! We 
will live just as long and be just as happy.” 

Hold on, now! You and I had better 
look out how we say that! Stop and think 
that a fence post driven down right, a fur- 
row turned as it ought to be, makes the 
world better. For no man drives a fence 
post to himself alone. Somebody will pass 
by and look at that post. May be only a 
boy, but when he goes on, he thinks of 
life differently than he did before 





Peter Tumbledown was recently served a 
mean trick.. After preparing the ground 
for wheat in the fall;>-he-left a plow in the 
fence corner. There it was discovered by 
a scamp who took it home, cleaned it up 
and then offered it to Peter at a bargain. 
He soon it up and didn’t 
know that he had bought his own plow. 
The “cleaning up was what fooled him. 


neys, as the English parliament 
taxed the luxury of windows a 
few hundred years ago.~ But 
trusts of every kind and description fatten 
upon an exasperated people right in the 
face of the efforts of the government to 
destroy them. 

With enormous crops of sugar made from 
our own products and supplemented by 
other enormous crops produced at our 
very doors, it would seem incredible that 
the citizens of a free land should be com- 
pelled to stand and deliver to the extent 


of twenty-four cents a pound; but in- 


credible as it may seem, it is a fact. Yet 


profiteers hoard vast supplies of every- 


thing hoardable, and release only enough 
to keep the demand always ahead of the 
supply. It seems to me that what this 
country most needs at this critieal june- 
ture is a spirit among the people like that 
which in pre-revolutionary days animated 
men to have the Boston tea party. 
Those who paid visits to the cities dur- 
ing the late Christmas season were aghast 
at the evidences on every hand of extrava- 
_ gant splendor. There was scarcely am 


a war to the death upon the 


chimneys throughout the coun- _ 
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article of any kind from clothes-pins to 
sable furs that was not three times higher 
in price than four years ago, and the 
poorest have become the greatest spenders. 
Thomas Jefferson said in referring to 
slavery: “I tremble for my country when 
I remember that God is just,’’ and the few 
in our country who have not lost their 
heads may well tremble when they con- 
template the financial future. How to 
pull down prices is # problem that may 
well excite the gravest concern. None of 
us are wholly blameless. Most of us have 
blindly followed the bell-wether without 
stopping to consider where it was lead- 
ing us. 

To hark back to other times is consid- 
ered a sure indication of mental 
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wherever feasible curb markets would do 
much to solve the problem of the high 
cost of living and would provide better 
food than is served by grocery delivery. 


Oh, the millionaire may fancy that the 
best of life is his, 

With his footmen_and his butlers and his 
motor cars that whiz; 

He may look a happy mortal as he sits 
him down to dine 

On the daintiest of viands from his plate 
and linen fine; 

But we poorer folks are learning that the 
term “‘a millionaire,” 

Though it seems to jibe with pleasure, 
rhymes, undoubtedly, with care. 


find a sane method of sett 
disputes? * 

The man who earns more ¢ 
is in line for promotion. ~~ 7 

A hen that makes a lot of fy 
egg is seldom a good layer, 

The small boy who is being 
never goes to sleep at the switeh, 

When it comes to a pinch 
nothing quite the equal of a new hog, 

The boy who plays truant from § 
seldom brags about it after he grows 


National prohibition will ng 
national happiness right away, but 
go a long way toward abolishing m 


One of the finest thi 








decline; but at the risk of being 


is making father and m 





regarded as approaching senil- 
ity, I sometimes endeavor to 
point a moral by referring to 
the golden past. When I was 
a small boy, I frequently went 
to market with my grand- 
mother who sold her farm pro- 
ducts from the tail of her 
dearborn, backed against the 
street curb in a city some 
miles distant. 
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Redrawn from An Old Farmer’s Almanac, by Edward Penfield 


comfortable and 
declining years, 

Farming, Labor and@ 
are like the three legs of a std, 
If one of the three breaks # 
stool topples over. 

Poultry farms séldom gop 
beyond a one-man 
because it takes the care 
owner to make a hen lay, 








Starting usually at two 
o'clock in the morning, we 
reached the market town soon 
after daybreak, drew up against 
the curb, set up a bench, placed 
upon it the farm products we 
had brought with us, and were 
ready for business. I was de- 
tailed to scout up and down 
the street to ascertain the pre- 
vailing prices of our kinds of 
wares for we were all com- 
petitors, and a trust in butter, 


MARCH 


March weather is a mystery; 
few can solve it. 
many people have hung their 
faith on March 
shown by the old proverbs. One 
of these states that if the north 
wind does not blow in February, 
it will in March. Another says 
that a windy March and a rainy 
April make a beautiful May. 
Another proverb, which has a 
great deal of truth in it, is: “A 


However, 


weather, as 


Colorado, 


Panhandle. 


Montana in this month. The’ 
March cold waves, however, 
usually lose intensity rapidly in 
their easterly and southerly! 
progress, temperatures below 
zero not being of record in this 
month south of a line running 
east and west through Northern 
Northern Missouri 
and Southern Pennsylvania, ex-, 
cept in Kansas and the Texas’ 


No matter what the weather | 
in’ March, it is almost sure to 





America there was nota 

init. It has taken us 500 

to get back to that a 
A disk harrow for freshly 

broken sod, a spring 

rocky ground, and a drag har 

row for loose earth make 

best seed-bed. ae 
We had to adopt the metrie 

system for efficiency im wat 

work. Why not adopt it for 

peace time work and keep up 


When Columbus ‘discovered. , 
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bushel of March dust is worth 
a king’s ransom.” : 

Studies of the weather made 
in Ohio show that a ‘warm 
March is usually followed by 
good yields of wheat, while a 
heavy snowfall in March is 
detrimental to wheat. In Mis- 
souri a warm and moderately 
dry March has been followed by 
winter wheat yields above the 
normal seventy-five per cent of 
the time during the past thirty- 
one years. 

There is a noticeable warm- 
ing up in all sections of the coun- 
try in March, although oc- 
casionally excessively cold 


benefit some section of the coun- | 
try. Heavy snowfall with high | 
winds favors the storage of ir-| 
rigation water in the western) 
mountains. Cool weather with-/ 
out extreme temperatures pro-| 
duces conditions favorable for 
deciduous fruit such as apples, | 
peaches, pears, plums, and 
cherries. Moderately wet | 
weather is favorable for truck- 
ing in the southern states, and | 
for fall planted or stubble cane. | 
Warm dry weather favors the 
planting of cotton. Heavy} 
rains are needed in some sec-| 
tions for best results, espe-| 
cially if winter rainfall was 


eggs, scrapple or potatoes was 
impossible unless we were 
sometimes able to top the 
market with a superior article. 

To make sure that buyers 
got a square deal, the city au- 
thorities provided a clerk of 
the market and armed him 
with scales. With these he 
went up and down the street 
weighing a pound of butter 
from each tub as he passed; and 
if he suspected that a sample 
had been doctored to make it 
weigh full sixteen ounces and 
then some, he weighed another, 


the efficiency? 

Young folks should be 4 
little critical before marriage 
and a little less critical after- 
ward if they are looking for 
conjugal happiness. 


The Listener 


By WALT MASON 


When I begin a prosy tale, too 
long and fierce to mention, Jim — 
Boggs is never known to fail 
to give profound attention. 
soulful eyes are fixed on me, his: 
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and still another sample. All 
light weight butter was cdn- 
fiscated, and there was shame 
in being exposed as a profiteer. 





weather is experienced in the 
interior northern states, 35° to 
40° below zero having been re- 
corded in North Dakota and 


northern _ sections 


winter grains. 











light. A good snow cover in| 


: Cool weather| 
induces tillering of small grains. | 


ears are forward slanted, and 

all the time he looks to me like te 
one who is enchanted. And — 
when my weary tale is dom — 
that most attentive feller — 


protects | 








To that market came, not the 
servants, but the man of the 
house, or more frequently his wife who, 
like the woman of scripture, considered it 
no hardship to get up betimes and pro- 
vide for her household. Men of national 
distinction were to be seen going to mar- 


. ket, and a story is told of Chief Justice 


Marshall of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, who was accosted by a 
young fop desiring to know where he 
could find a man to carry his basket. 
The Chief Justice offered to carry it and, 
indeed, did so, to the overwhelming shame 
of the young man when he discovered 
who the accommodating citizen was. 
The curb-stone market is as near ideal 
aspossible. It has not been improved upon 
in fifty years. The producer and the con- 
sumer are brought face to face, and middle- 
men, and that other bugaboo, the overhead 
charges, do not have a look. If established 


Farm Journal Says: 

Who ventures to lend loses money and 
friend. 

Don’t stop to argue the right of way with 
a skunk. 

The man who can bottle up his temper 
is a corker. x 

The crooked stick is at the farther end 
of the wood. ati 

Shaving notes is a barber-ous way of 
making a living. 

We would need less sugar if we made 
more use of sirups. 

Using a cob to mend a hole in a grain 
bag is an expensive way to save time. 


Every day lost on strike decreases the 
supply of the necessities of life. Can’t we 


marks, “Pray tell another 
You’re surea story teller!” In this sad wo 
most people sleep when one unwinds 
story, or else they wring their 
weep, and say the yarn is hoary. Bus 
he listens to a tale, and greets the | 
with laughter; his mirth is like a mgs 
gale that shakes the beam and f 
And so I stand up strong for Jam 
through the town I’m straying, 
endorse whatever games he hapy 
be playing. And he has boosie” 
the cord, who to his standard rally, 
he has friends in every W Sect: 
street and alley. And when he Tu M 
county clerk, for sheriff or surveys 
loyal friends get in their work, # 
one’s a stayer. The man WA0 = 
wisely well is ne’er by friends § 
and when he shoots he mmgs 
and carries home the + 
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TENANT who expects to own a good 
” few years is one thing; a 
tenant who has no hope of becoming 
is “something else again, as 
Perlmutter would say. It is the 
kind of tenantry that we want to 


id i country. , 
ra tly necessary to go over the dis- 
advantages of tenant farming; they are 
too well known to need discussion. But 
the two great evils of tenancy are: : 

1. A tenant, unless he is a prospective 
owner, has no permanent interest in the 

ing of the community, and hence 
is not 80 a citizen as an Owner. _ 
9. With the unwise systems of leasing 
practised in most parts of this coun- 
try, @ tenant has no incentive to build 
up and maintain the soil of the farm. 

The remedy for the first of these two 
evils is to make it possible for a good 
tenant to become a farm owner within a 
reagonable time—say ten years after he 
becomes a tenant. The remedy for the 
second evil is to put into the lease proper 

isions for rewarding a tenant, when 
leaves the farm, for any un fer- 
tility he has added to the land. 

Long leases are not necessary for this 
purpose. In fact, it has been found that 
tenants farming under a -one-year lease 
actually remain longer on the same farm 
than do those that have longer leases. 
The one-year lease gives an opportunity 
to adjust any little differences that arise 
between land owner and tenant at the 
end of the year, and thus helps to maintain 
that proper feeling of fairness on the part 
of both which is essential to successful 


cooperation. Just make it so the tenant 
can get pay for any fertility he has added 
to the soil and has not used up; that 
will remedy the evil of soil depletion by 
tenant farming. ae 


When Tenants Should Buy Farms 


The one big thing I want to discuss is the 
proper time for a tenant to quit being a 
tenant and to become an owner. The ac- 
companying table shows the fundamental 
principles involved. In a survey made in 
Gloucester county, N. J., 162 owners and 
seventy-eight tenants were divided into 
groups according to the amount of capital 
they had. The groups are shown in the 
left-hand column of the table. The first 
three groups, consisting of men with less 
than $3,000 capital, were tenants. They 
did not have capital enough to buy farms 
that would give them a decent living, and 
very wisely decided to rent. They did 
very well, too, especially those with from 
$2,000 to $3,000 capital. Each man in the 
third group was farming an average of 113 
acres, and making an income of nearly 
$1,000 a year. That was several years ago, 
when prices were not so high as now. 
The next group, consisting of men hav- 
ing from $3,000 to $5,000 capital, is made 
up of owners and tenants. The owners 
had forty-acre farms and were making 
much less than hired men’s wages. The 
tenants were farming two and one-half 
times as much land, making nearly six 
times as much money, and this after pay- 
ing the rent. In the next two groups the 
tenants are farming just about three 
times as much land as the owners, and 





Owners 
Area 
Capital Farmed 
$1,000 or less. . 
1,000 - 2,000... 
nee re 
$00-5,000............. 
6,000 - 7,000 
7,000- 9,000... .. 
9,000-11,000. . 
11,000-14,000. . . 
14,000-17,000. . 
Above 17,000 
Average of all farms 
Number of owners, 162; tenants, 78. 


Incomes 


Tenants 
Area Farm 
Farmed Incomes 


. 42.9 $ 567 
77.0 675 
113.2 897 
1,727 


Farm 


Areas farmed and incomes of owners and tenants with the same capital, 
Gloucester county, N. J. 


Helps Toward “A Good Living and 10%” 


Sixty-Bushel Wheat 


How would you like to be able to pro- 
duce an average of fifty bushels of 
wheat to the acre, with an occasional crop 
sixty bushels, and an average of 
seventy-five bushels of corn and 
bushels of oats? 
,*hat is what Frank Mann is doing on 
farm. It is a typical corn-belt 
On good prairie land. i 


land that are not producing 
nearly so good. There must 
And there is—possibly more 


has ideas of cheapenin; 
untry by producing more 0 
than the present average. 
e sound philosophy. But 
be done? Here is the way: 
section of land is ~de- 


section has been devoted to a rotation of 
corn, oats, wheat, clover. 

Very little live stock is kept on this 
farm, and one eighty-acre tract has never 
had an application of manure. The other 
fields have had little or no manure for 
twenty years. That such yields can be 
obtained without live stock 1s startling to 
those of us who have been brought up to 
believe that live stock is necessary to the 
maintenance of soil fertility. But since 
Dr. Hopkins, of the Illinois University, 

ublished his ‘epoch-making results with 
fom legumes and fertilizers, these yields 
are not so startling to corn-belt farmers as 
they would have been a generation ago. 
en asked how he did it, Mr. Mann re- 
plied: “We use the best methods we know 
in preparing the land, seeding and culti- 
vating the crops, as well as in the selection 
of . To keep up the fertility of the 
land we usé ground limestone, raw rock 
phosphate clover. We mea plow 
under the second crop of clover. Fourteen 


making from three to five times as large 
incomes. 

But it will be observed that after the 
average income of owners passes the $1,000 
mark there is not a tenant left. Why is it 
that a tenant who can make several times. 
as much money as an owner with the same 
amount of capital, passes over into the 
owner class just as soon as he can make a 
decent living as an owner? There must be 
ample reasons for this, or men would re- 
main tenants after they got on easy street. 

In the first place, a tenant does not need 
a great deal of capital to farm a large area 
of land. As his capital grows, the area he 
can farm increases until it gets too large 
for the ability of the average man. When 
this stage is'reached, it is natural for the 
tenant to begin to look for a farm. 1 

In the second place, a farm is, or should 
be, a home as well as a place of business. ” 
A tenant does not feel at home on another 
man’s land. It is the desire for a perma- 
nent home that leads many men to quit 
tenant farming and give up th® oppor 
tunity of making a large income on @ 
large farm, in favor of the smaller income 
they can make on their own smaller farms, 

It is fortunate that thisis so. Otherwise, 
with the price of farm land shooting sky- 
ward, nearly all our farmers would soon 
be tenants. That tenancy will increase as 
the price of farm land goes up is certain. 
This is a problem which we can not much 
longer neglect. 


Tenants Can Become Owners 


There are three groups in the accompany- , 
ing table in which the men have the choice 
of remaining tenants or passing over into 
the owner class. The column of tenants 
overlaps the column of owners. The 
greater this overlapping, the healthier the 
condition of agriculture in the region. It 
indicates that a tenant can save enough to 
become an owner. 

But there are in Gloucester county some 
localities in which the tenant column and 
the owner column do not overlap. There 
is a wide gulf between, indicating that 
tenants have practically no chance of be- 
coming owners. Their incomes are so 
small that they can not lay by anything 
for future investment. This shows that 
there is something wrong with the 
systems of farming, or with the kinds of 
contracts landlords~give their tenants. 
This is also a problem that can not be over- 
looked if we are to continue a nation of 
home-owning farmers. 


per cent raw rock phosphate is applied to 
the clover sod before it is late in 
the fall, at the rate of a ton to the acre. 
The clover roots and the second growth 
crop seem to supply enough humus to 
keep the land in good heart.” 3 
lover has been used in the rotation on 
this farm since 1879. The use of ground 
limestone and rock phosphate was be 
in 1903. The average yield of wheat 
fore 1903 was twenty-six bushels an acre. 
It is now above fifty bushels. In 1915 one 
field produced an average of 62.5 bushels 
of w — to = acre. In 1919 ee 
field produced an average of sixty- 
bushels. Both these fields had had four 
applications of raw rock phosphate, a tom 
to the acre, once every four years. Every 
field on the farm has now had from three 
to ~ such appiention and the crops 
tter with e rotation. 
oThis is indeed a remarkable record. It 
could probably be duplicated on many 
(Continued on page 124] 
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Prune Your Orchards and Prune Your Losses 
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By G. L. WOOD 


There is no assurance that an unpruned orchard will produce a 
marketable crop. The only way to be sure is to prune—and spray 
















Fruiting branches are out of reach 


anything, then this statement is true: 

Only pruned orchards are profitable. 
David says he wouldn’t take $5,000 for his 
experience, and therefore, in David’s 
estimation, the statement is true. Those 
who know the facts of the case, as I do, 
agree with him. 

David planted an apple orchard sixteen 
years ago last spring, then went about his 
work of raising corn, hogs and cattle. A 
year later he rented his farm, cash rent, 
and did not return to it for ten years. 
When he returned the orchard was begin- 
ning to bear—a few measly, runty apples 
that were not fit even for cider. A sprayer 
was purchased; with difficulty the trees 
were sprayed five times the first seasen. 
The crop was little if any better than the 
crop the year before. 

“What shall I do?” was the message 
David sent to his county agent. The 
answer, after the county agent learned all 
the details, was: ‘‘Prune the trees.”’? They 
had not been pruned since they were 
planted. Along in March a college ex- 
tension worker was secured to prune some 
of the trees, just to show how to do it. 
When David took the extension worker to 
the train, he bought pruning shears and a 
pruning saw, and when he got home, he 
quit raising corn, hogs and cattle long 
enough to prune the remaining trees— 
about 400 in all. He sprayed as during 
the previous summer, and that fall, 
ninety per cent of his fruit graded first 
class. The next year he had a bumper 
crop, and every year since he has had good 


[: the experience of David Gray is worth 


a 

“My fruit pays me better than my 
stock,”’ is the way he puts it. “I wouldn’t 
take $5,000 for my experience, nor $10,000 
for the orchard—I wouldn’t sell either 
separately, for I need them both,—but 


Same tree, branches headed back 


I'll give you some of my pruning. ex- 
perience,” he said when I visited him a 
few days ago. And so he did. Here it is 
in his own words: 

“There are two periods in a tree’s life. 














Three-year-old apple tree. The light- 
colored limbs were removed 


One is the time when the tree is producing 
wood, and the other is the time when it is 
bearing fruit. Pruning during the first 
period is intended to build a frame that 





Same tree when leaves came out 


will carry the fruit load later on. Thi 
pruning, properly termed training, shoulé” 


be confined to the first four or five yeam 
of a tree’s life. * 

“After a tree is trained, there are thre 
reasons for pruning: 1. Increasing th 
fruit production. 2. Maintaining suitabl 
surroundings for the fruits to de it 
color, size and quality. 3. Pre ng 
crowded condition of limbs which make 
spraying, thinning or harvesting difficult 

“The reason spraying did no good i 
my orchard the first summer was duet 
the fact that I couldn’t get the 
material into the trees. so, the 
were so thick and the shade so dense that 
insects and disease bred in the 
almost as well as in a hothouse, 


Training Young Trees 


“Since I generally plant one-yearok 
trees, the only training I do is to eut tht 
whip back to about forty inches. Ido not 
remove the leaves and shoots, whieh comt 
out the first_year, unless a branch that wil 
never be used in forming the 
grows too rapidly and gets-too long. / 
“From three to five scaffold limbsan 
chosen from the new branches befon 
owth begins the second year. For thes 
Y hotde branches that are twovor 
= at up and down the-trunk 
owest from twenty to , y 
inches frem the ground), ot ae an 
evenly spaced around the trunk. Tal 
these branches back to-about fifteen inehet 
from the trunk, just above a bud on tht 
side farthest from the trunk. the 
beginning of the third growing season, | 
let the trees grow as they will, unless som 
twigs or branches get too far dd of 
others. Before the third yout gil 
side branches from the scaffold limbs le 
[Continued on page 184] 








A bearing apple tree; limbs are too thick 
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Same tree after pruning out cross limbs «; 


Photos by Ohio Baper 


























ZT would be foolish for me to say that 
ate barn equipment will make 
a man rich over night. Farmers do 
not generally become rich in so short a 








Sat up-to-date barn equipment does 
make farm dollars grow, if the dollars are 
cisely ted and cultivated. Barn 
soment will not take the place of feed- 
ing, or breeding, of course. Poorly-bred 
B cowswill be poorly-bred cows in any barn; 
poorly-fed pigs will not thrive because 
they get their meals from a feed carrier in- 
stead of a barrel. , 

What up-to-date barn equipment really 
does is to cut out waste—waste in time, 
waste in energy, waste in feed, waste in 

- manure, and consequently waste in money. 
Well-equipped barns are efficiency plus. 

Take feeding, for instance; if you are 
feeding twenty, or only ten, head of stock 
froma basket, more than one trip is neces- 
sary from the feed bin or crib to the 
mangers. A feed cart makes only one trip 
necessary. The saving in time is con- 
siderable; likewise the saving in back-bone, 
for it is easier to push a feed cart or an 
overhead feed carrier than it is to carry 
basketful after basketful of feed. 

Cleaning the barn—who wouldn’t wel- 
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tome short cut, or an easier way to do 
it? | well, then; substitute a manure 


8 the wheelbarrow. That means 
‘Aiving in time and energy. But there is 






mer saving in the manure itself, for 
e ee dumped into a spreader, which 
Bee Up-to-date barn equipment, 
hd im tely spread on the field, the 
Raulting crop yields are higher than if the 

* were hauled and stored in the 
“Mnyard and there left to leach and decay. 
. and watering take a great deal 
®, especially in dairy barns. The 
piace to water dairy cows in cold 
Mer is in the barn. When running 
available, watering can be done 
wing individual dtinking cups. 
aw ows can be watered from concrete 
fe. In either case the water will 

to be warmed, for water in pipes 
Individual cups have the 





























Barn Equipment 
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Several trips are eliminated 


added advantage of allowing the cows to 
small quantities of water at frequent 
intervals. Many farms do not have water 
systems, and tank heaters can be used to 
heat the water. 
The saving in feed from using up-to- 
date equipment is worth while. Mangers 
or feed xes that leak’ feed into the 














Get rid of the backache 
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Makes Farm Dollars Grow 


stalls have no place in an up-td-date barn. 
Separate compartments in long mangers 
prevent one animal getting its neighbor's 
feed. Some people object to the compart- 
ment idea because they want no obstruc- 
tions in the manger at cleaning times, 
when they flush out the concrete mangers 
with water. This objection is overcome by 
using a type of manger in which the com- 
partments can be raised and lowered easily 
and quickly. 

From a sanitary standpoint, cement is 
the best material for mangers. All corners 
should be rounded to make cleaning easy. 
The most common type is the continuous 
manger built like a long trough in front 
of the cows. The special advantage of 
this type is the ease of brushing out left- 
over feed. 

It takes less time to stable a herd of 
cows where quick-fastening stanchions 
are used than where old-fashioned ties 
are used. Also, less time to release cows 
from the stanchions. There are stan- 
chions, and stanchions, of course. 

There is no kind of tie that keeps cows 
cleaner than rigid stanchions, provided the 
platform and gutter of the stall are properly 
made. A rigid stanchion is not well suited 
for a tie, as the cow has no freedom of 




















Feed, time and temper saved 


movement and can not lie in a natura 
position. - 
Many other forms of stanchions that 
are quite satisfactory can be had. One is 
hung on pegs at top and bottom, allowing 
movement sidewise. Another is hung on 
chains at top and bottom, which gives 
more freedom. For general use these im- 


roved forms of stanchions find favor. 
Nesiagblonia may be made of iron pipe or 
wood, the former being more sanitary, 
more durable and equally comfortable. A 
double post chain tie is equally comfort- 
able, but not quite so convenient. 

Stanchions or chain ties can be at- 
tached to iron or wooden frame work as 
su . Partitions made of gas pipe 
with the bottom parts set in cement are 
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Farm Folks, Too ? 


FRIEND writes that in his opinion millions of people 
are itching for a chance to vote for Herbert Hoover for 
President. 


The New Secretary of Agriculture 


AVID F. Houston, who has been head of the Department of 

Agriculture at Washington, since March 6, 1913, has moved 
over to the Treasury Department, and Edwin T. Meredith of 
Des Moines, Ia., has been selected by President Wilson to take 
his place. 

Mr. Meredith is a young man, the publisher of Successful 
Farming, an important mid-western farm paper. He will bring to 
his new office great energy, experience in public affairs, knowledge 
of the needs of farming, and an ambition to run his Department 
efficiently and for results. 

The Farm Journal wishes the new Secretary all success in 
his undertaking and would be glad if in any way we could aid 
him in his big man’s job. We only wish he might be assured of 
a longer time at the helm, to demonstrate his many good qualities 
for the task he has undertaken. He will give of his best and 
make the Department hum. 


Living Wage on the Farm 


HE unrest in the entire industrial world is bringing us more 

and more to a recognition of the fundamental principle of 
the living wage. A wage based on cost of living must be a mini- 
mum, not a maximum wage. Many investigations have been 
conducted with a view to finding out just what is required for 
a living for an average family. But these have dealt almost 
exclusively with city conditions. 

What is a living wage on the farm? This question has been 
put up to us by the Society of Friends of Philadelphia, which has 
a@ committee looking into the matter. They submit a report by 
an English committee which proposes, as the general principle 
on which-the basic wage should be determined, that a man of 
average industry and capacity should at least be able to marry, 
to live in a decent house, and to provide the necessaries of physical 
efficiency for a normal family, while allowing a reasopable margin 
for contingencies and recreation. This basic wage is determined 
primarily by human needs. Any additional compensation given 
the working man should be based on the value of the services 
rendered, and may well be left to bargaining between employer 
and worker. 

This is a subject worthy of extended study by the most 
competent authorities. We hope it will be undertaken by the 
Department of Agriculture and the various state agricultural 
institutions. - . 


A New Epoch in Human Affairs 


bad the autumn of 1901 a little one-cylinder automobile came 
puffing and snorting down the main street of a western city. 
The unusual noise attracted a great crowd of curious people who, 
for the first time in their lives, saw a vehicle propelled by an 
internal combustion engine. No one of these spectators, of whom 
the Editor was one, was so bold as to suggest that in less than 
two decades the gas-engine would have brought the dawn of a 
new epoch in human affairs. 
invention since the steam-engine has produced so profound an 
effect on our every-day lives. 

The horse has practically disappeared from city streets. He 
still holds his place on the farm, but even there his dominance is 
threatened. The suburbs have become a part of the city. More 
and more the city man is building his home far from the smoke 
and turmoil of the crowded districts. He rides in his own con- 
veyance in preference to the street car. Street railway companies 
everywhere are having a hard time of it, and are demanding 
higher fares. Steam roads are wondering what is in store for them. 

The distance from the farm to town has been cut in half 


Yet it has done just that.. No _ 
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twice over. The auto truck parcel post is beginning to make 3 
market for much farm produce that formerly rotted. . Trucks g 
out from some“cities 100 miles or more, and come back Joadaj 
with fruits, vegetables and poultry products that sell in the city 
for forty per cent less than similar products handled in the gj 
way. : 

There are now nearly 8,000,000 autos and auto trucks jp 
the United States. The increase last year Was twenty-two pe 
cent over 1918. Factories are running day and night trying} 
meet the urgent demand for more. The industry is already om 
of our largest, and is growing faster than any other. What will 
the next two decades bring? The prospect is staggering, Wil 
the gas-engine displace our street car systems, and even ow 
steam roads? Only the future can tell. 











































Legislating Horses off the Highways 


HERE is danger of just that in some of the good-toa 

legislation, unless the boosters for surfaced roads remember 
that all the hauling on the highways is not done by trucks and 
autos. ; 

Much of our hauling is still done by horses; and smooth, 
hard surfaced roads are not just the best for horses. A few me 
are fighting good roads just for that reason. 

Here is the way out, so that we can still have earth or gravd 
roads for horses, and hard roads for trucks and autos: Leave 
room alongside the surfaced part of the highway for horse-dragn 
vehicles. We must not legislate horses off the highways. 


Why the Discrimination ? 


HE National Board of Farm Organizations is authority fir 

the statement that farmers’ cooperative live-stock shipping 
associations are being discriminated against in the matter of cam 
for shipping stock to market. A case is cited of a local branchal 
the Farmers’ Union at Mt. Pleasant, Ia., which ships steck for 
its members—when it can get cars. At times they have had # 
hold stock ready for shipment for ten days before cars were fur 
nished. At the same time private shippers from this point have 
had cars when they wanted them. 7 

We should like to know who is responsible for this sort 
thing. Is it the Railroad Administration? Are they net now 
operating the railroads? The farmers who have suffered this it 
justice think the railroads, the Chicago live-stock exchange, the 
local buyers, and the big packers all have a hand in the matter. 
The time is coming, and that not in the distant future, whet 

things like this will not be permitted. Farmers have been drivel’ 
to organization by just such practises. Ought not the preset 
farmers’ organizations take up this matter and insist that the 
Railroad Administration find out exactly who is to blame, and 
remedy the evil? A few jail sentences might help. If there 
no law to punish the guilty parties we ought to see to it that sud 
laws are promptly passed. If you are a member of a farmers ' 
organization, why not take this matter up at your next meetilg 
pass it up to the general officers of your organization, and see i 
we can not get some action. 


The Pork Producers’ Predicament 


AST year the government. urged us to produce all the pork 
possible, assuring us there would be need for all of it. Farmas 
responded, as they did when the government asked them to 
increase their wheat acreage. And there is need for every pou 
of pork that can be transported to hungry Europe. . Butt 
hungry millions do not have the wherewithal to buy. Since#@® 
last summer hogs have been selling for less than it cost to preg® 
them. Present prices do not pay for the feed the hogs 
eaten. 
The inevitable result will be a shortage of hog products 
year. When farmers can sell corn for more than it will re 
when fed, it is only good business to sell it. Already the ml 
of brood sows is decreasing. The situation would all be of 























































» means could be devised for extending further credit to 
urdened nations that need what we have to sell. Just 
































































5 , + no feasible scheme is in sight for doing this. 


"For the first time in modern history, half the world is in 
2 ‘dire need, the other half has a surplus, and no means is at hand ' 
g for applying the surplus to the need. We hope this lesson will 


not be forgotten when war threatens in the future. 


A Full Day’s Work for a Fair Day’s Wage 


HE Editor learned the other day of a firm in Chicago that 
FF ccissnhles motor trucks. In 1914 it took 126 hours of labor 
to assemble a truck and the cost of labor was forty cents an hour; 
in 1919 it took more than twice as many hours of labor to put 
a truck together, and the cost was eighty-five cents an hour. 

A few weeks ago the Editor, from his window, observed five 
men loading sand which was to be used in building a house. In 
the fifteen minutes that the men were under observation, not 
more than three men were at work at one time, and for two 
minutes not more than one man was at work. One man stood 
for thirty seconds, by the Editor’s watch, with a loaded shovel 
in his hands. 

: . Ibis not necessary to point out the effect on the price of the 
finished product of labor in either case. A full day’s work for a 
fair day’s wage is the great solution for the H. C. L. 


Farming Is the Bankers’ Business 


HERE are some farming communities where it would be 

foolish to say that bankers are the best friends farmers have; 
farmers would not believe such a thing and perhaps it is not so 
much the fault of the bankers as of the farmers. 

There is a bank in Elkhart county, Ind., that wastes 
no words in such a statement; it lets facts speak for themselves. 
The bank has established a farm department and placed in charge 
of ita man who knows farming from A to Z. This man is at the 
beck and call of farmers in the community in their farming 
problems as the bank purposes to be in-the question of financing 
the farming business of that county. For the bank has come to 
realize that money loaned for better live stock and farming 
equipment is wisely loaned; that a wise investment in farming is 
security enough on a note. Other banks have learned and are 
learning this same lesson—that farming is the bankers’ business. 


_* The League of Nations in Action 


CCORDING to arrangements the Council of the League o 
Natiens met in Paris at the call of President Wilson on 
Friday, January 16, 1920. Singularly enough, the country re- 
sponsible for the league, and whose chief executive called this 
first meeting, was not a member. We had not ratified the treaty 
of which the league covenant is a part. 
~ These who are not satisfied with this covenant in its original 
form insist that the responsibility for this peculiar situation rests 
largely with the President himself. They say that if the treaty 
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negotiations had been conducted in the usual manner the sup- 
port of all factions could have been obtained as a matter of 
course, because all those who have a say in such things would. 
have been consulted in making the treaty. The objectors say 
the covenant is not consistant with our national constitution 
because it obligates us to go to war without action by Congress, 

A majority of the Senate favored certain changes which 
they say are necessary to bring the treaty into accord with the 
constitution. But the necessary two-thirds majority for the 
treaty thus modified could not be obtained. At the present 
writing strong forces are at work trying to bring about a com- 
promise that will make ratification possible. It is to be hoped 
these forces will prevail. The league can hardly accomplish ite 
purpose unless this country is a member of it. 


Belgium 


ELGIUM is a little larger than the state of Vermont, with a 
population equal to all of New England. It was the most 
densely populated and intensely cultivated country in the world. 
Before the war, three-fifths of all the land was under cultivation, 
as compared with one-quarter in the United States, and the value 
of the produce averaged $100 an acre a year—a yield equaled by 
no other country. The average in the United States is $57.40. 
A strip, aggregating 70,000 acres, was devastated by the war, but 
this is less than one per cent of the total area. The harvests for 
1919 have been. slightly ahead of the average for pre-war years. 
Belgium is getting on her feet and making progress every 
day. The progress she has made speaks well for the energy and 
industry of the Belgian people. The farmers of Belgium have 
their Cooperative Society or ‘““Boesenbond”’ with assets estimated \ 
at 50,000,000 francs. This organization employs cattle experts, 
advisers for building and farm engineers. It has sales and pur- 
chase departments, a credit bank and a general insurance board. 
Belgium will be on her feet before we know it. 


That Illusive Salve of the Law 


F Smith’s little red hen wanders into Brown’s garden and 
wilfully, wantonly and with malice aforethought destroys 
seven cents’ worth of gooseberries, Brown, in a moment of weak- 
ness, may—and often does—feel that his rights have been 
ruthlessly invaded. Post-haste he hies himself to consult 4 lawyer. 
Before the aggrieved man realizes just what he is doing, the 
lawyer leads him into a neat little corner from which Brown 


“emerges minus a crisp yellow-back bank note. A jury renders 


a verdict for the defendant and leaves the astounded Brown with 
the costs to pay. Roughly speaking, Brown is out of pocket 
something like $20 or $30 including fee and costs. 

Satisfaction, that unctuous but illusive salve of the law, 
Brown has utterly failed to obtains He waxes a shade more 
wroth than the little red hen was ever guilty of doing. The 
chanees are that he and his neighbor cease to hold friendly inter- 
course, and in the end the lawyer is left to bear the blame. Some- 
time he deserves it all; fortunately, however, all lawyers are not 
so grasping and short-sighted. 





GRAND TOTAL 


United States. 1,046,014 
Unclassified, U.S. 2,124 
Canada 5,663 
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of this responsibility to serve Our Folks and are encouraged 
thereby to do our best. Our readers will be interested in looking 
over the figures and finding how many folks in each state prefer 
The Farm Journal. 
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Topics in Season 


on Horlick’s Dairy 


This stack of mammoth clover, 


Farm, Racine county, Wis., contains fifty tons. 
manent farming requires the use of 
Read the article below 


legumes. 
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There was a man of doubtful deed 

Who thought it foolish to plant clean seed. 
When his oats began to sprout, 

The weeds were quick to kill them out. 
When the crop was due to thresh, 

The scanty yield was full of trash. 

That man now sees the urgent need 

Of planting clean and tested seed. 


NE of Our Folks in California wants 

to get leaves, stems and live roots 

of ground-holly from some of our 
New England readers. Who will supply 
her? 

Who will answer this: “I have about 
twenty-five pounds of army bacon that has 
become rancid. Can you tell me of some 
way of treating it to take out this strong 
taste and smell, and make it fit to eat? 
The meat is smoked and dry. Can you 
tell me of some way to freshen old or 
strong lard? Joa 

Barley should be seeded at the rate of 
from four to seven pecks an acre. The 
early two-rowed types of barley make an 
ideal nurse crop for clovers and alfalfa. 
Do not use the large late maturing barleys 
because of the smothering effect, and the 
excess use of moisture. A good rule to 
follow is to seed early. When a nurse crop 
is used, the drill is generally set for a peck 
less barley to the acre than when barley is 
sown alone. 


Cowpeas are a valuable crop. Ship 
Huddleston of Indiana has an eighteen- 
acre field, three acres of which were seeded 
to cowpeas in 1917. For eighteen years 
this field had never grown a good crop. 
The cowpeas were cut for hay and the 
whole field seeded to wheat in the fall of 
1917. Timothy was also sowed at this 
time. The wheat on the three acres of 
cowpea stubble made more bushels than 
the rest of the field. 

I. J. Matthews. 


ndiana. 

For testing corn, the only articles needed 
are some old magazines or catalogs, some 
oil crayons such as the children use at 
school, some warm water, and the seed- 
corn. Place the magazines or catalogs, 
before you on a convenient table or desk 
and turn a few pages as you would in 
reading. Take five grains of corn from 
the first ear to be tested and place them on 
the last page turned. Then with the oil 
crayon mark the page No. 1, and also 
mark the ear No. 1. Sprinkle the page 
lightly with water, then turn over one 
page or two and proceed with the second 
ear, and so on clear through the book. 
When the book is full, place it in a warm 
room and re a weight on the book. At 
the end of one week the grains will be 


sprouted, and the numbers on the pages 
will tell from which ears they were taken. 
lowa. Carroll D. Wright. 


——— 


National Repair Week 


HE first week of March is National 

Repair Week for machinery. Order 
repairs early, anticipate break-downs and 
order repairs for weak parts which will 
most certainly give way soon, or buy a 
new machine to replace the old one which 
is really unfit for fathine profitable use. 

As a reminder for ordering new parts 
and in overhauling the machine, make 
a list for each implement of the parts to 
be repaired, or the new parts to be bought; 
also, any special tools: necessary in making 
these repairs. Put down the name of 
manufacturer, year bought, and the 
number of the machine, if it is known. If 
orders are sent to the factory be sure to 
specify the catalog, pattern, or casting 
number of the part. Order repair parts 
early, for the dealer may not have them in 
stock. Overhaul your equipment and 
have it all in good shape before the season 
opens. 

All old machinery should be sold as 
junk at the earliest opportunity. Before 
selling as junk, however, remove all bolts 
and screws of various sorts. Very fre- 
quently a bolt is lost on a machine in the 
field. No old bolts are at hand, the village 
hardware store is several miles distant, 
the machine is run without the bolt and a 
break-down results. With an assortment 
of- old bolts this could be prevented. 
Almost as serious is the use of a bolt of 
too small size. If all the bolts from several 
farm machines have been saved the as- 
sortment will supply almost any ordinary 
need. 

There may be other parts of the old 
machine worth keeping for repair purposes. 


PoorFarming Without Legumes 
UR good friend Godfrey Winkler, of 


Missouri, wrote us a short time ago: 
“Legumes are necessary in successful ag- 
riculture; no man tilling the soil can af- 
ford to neglect them without direful 


results. However, many expect too much 
of legumes in reclaiming a oe from which 
minerals are exhausted. ecially is 
this true with clover and alfalts These 
will not do well on an acid soil; they re- 
quire a considerable amount of lime for 
maximum growth. With land well sup- 
plied with mineral plant food the growing 
of legumes will accomplish wonders, for 
right over our heads is an inexhaustible 
supply of nitrogen which the legumes, by 








the aid of bacteria, will make aval 
for the feeding of plants.” 

Godfrey has hit the nail on the head ” 
legumes are necessary. There are variow 
leguminous crops. The one mest com 
monly grown is clover—either the mediuz 
red, mammoth red, or alsike clover. 

Medium red clover (ordinary red clever, 
will in most clover states produce a@ 
of hay and a seed crop the same coal 
sown by itself it produces  satisfaetor 
crops for only one season. It Bleom 
earlier than timothy. 

Mammoth red is preferable for 
with timothy because it blooms at 
same time. If sown alone the yield of hi 
is somewhat heavier than from the 
ium red. This variety also avoids some? 
the insect pests that bother medium red 
It does well on light soils. 


Alsike Instead of Red Clonal oe 


a 


The use of alsike clover as a os 
for red clover is gaining headway. 
is due to the fact that the alsike dow 
roduces favorable yields in soils when 
fime is deficient and under 
lacking. Alsike clover is also 
anthracnose and root-rot diseases 
are causing loss in_ sections where rel 
clover is grown. Alsike seed alse coat 
less than red clover and the seeds beiij 
much smaller cover as much gr whet 
sown at one-half of the red clover = | 
acre. A favorite plan of farmers in 
ern Ohio is to mix alsike with red 


[Continued on page 1659 


[Gentle and affec 
considerate of pe 

ers, but severe 
ones—watchful but dis 
inating — une R 
ready to protect Our 


HE grand jury of Toledo 
cently brought indictment 2 
men for doing business as the 
States Audit Bureau, Washington, 
and as the “Income Tax 
Washington, D.C.” Quite a few 0 
men were indicted in other states a3 
The scheme was to supply agent?) 
letters typewritten on a letter-t 
“Income Tax Record Bureau, W 
D.C.,” bearing an impressive € 
The letter read: “This is to ce 
the bearer of this letter whose § “ 
appears below, is a duly Phe I it 
authorized representative of 
Tax Record Bureau of Washingt, 
He is instructed to install and @ 
system to every farmer in ‘hs 
If any of these men ap 
borhood, let us know about it 
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You Should Buy Genuine 


International Repairs 
Made Exclusively For | 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


EPAIRS made for Interna- 
R tional implements and other 
farm operating equipment by 
this Company are the only re- 
pairs made from the original 
patterns.» All others are copied 


from copies, and in this round- 
about reproduction they may 
lose in correctness of shape, 
sharpness of detail, closeness in 
fitting, and quality of material 
used. 


Genuine @f Repairs 


for Deering, McCormick, Milwaukee, Titan 
and Other International-made Machines 


Are Better in Quality, Fit Better and Wear Longer 


The Harvester Company makes 
good machines and stands back of 
them. We want them to make good. 
Is it fair then, to us, to the ma- 
chines, or to yourself, to substitute 
an imitation for the genuine when 
repairs are needed? Repairs made 
by other concerns and marked 


“Made for” or ‘‘Will fit,”” are not 
genuine I H C parts. They often 
lack weight, are not always correct 
in shape, are imperfectly finished, 
do not fit properly, or are made of 
inferior material. Buy Genuine 
International Repairs for your In- 
ternational Farm Equipment. 


Beware of Any Other Kind 


The best dealer in every community sells the 
Full Line of IHC repairs, twine and machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


Cuicaco 


GNCORPORATED) 
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The Best Dairy Breeds—Take Your Pick 


Five leading breeds are: Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, Holstein, Brown Swiss 


THE FARM JOURNAL 












re On the left, 
former 

world’s 

champion—a 
Holstein with 
recordof 1206 
pounds fat 


On the right, 
a thirteen- 
year -old 
Jersey that 
produced 
833.7 pounds 
of fat in 
one year 











N the fingers of one hand you can 

count the leading breeds of strictly 

dairy cattle. Beginning with the 
thumb, Jersey; first finger, Ayrshire; mid- 
die finger, Holstein; third finger, Guernsey; 
little finger, Brown Swiss. There are other 
dairy breeds, but they are of lesser im- 
portance. And thére are the dual purpose 
cows—but these should be counted on the 
other hand. 

The native home of Jersey cattle is on 
the Jersey island, which is in the English 
Channel, about fourteen miles 
from France. The climate on this 
island is so healthful that tuber- 
culosis among the cattle is almost 
- unknown. On this island—eleven 
miles long and four wide—some- 
thing like 4,000 cows are kept? 
Laws were passed years ago to 

rohibit other cattle being shipped 
in except for slaughter. This was 
in order to keep the breed pure. 

Jerseys are fawn-colored—the 
shades being yellowish, grayish, 
reddish, brownish, and silvery 
fawn. White marks are often pres- 
ent. Brindle is sometimes found, 
but is objected to. The tip of the 
tail is either white or black, as is 
the tongue. These are points of 
identification in registering an 
animal. Jersey cows weigh from 
650 to 1,000 pounds, occasionally 
higher; but the average is around 
850 pounds. 

e thing that has made Jerseys 
famous is their production of milk 
with a high percentage of fat. The fat 
globules are are and the cream rises or 
separates easily. Jersey milk produces 
superior butter. Nineteen’ Jersey cows 
have made records of more than 900 
pounds of-fat a year. Jersey milk is well 
adapted to a select city trade. Jerseys do 
not produce so much milk as some other 
dairy breeds. 

Early maturity is more marked in 
Jerseys than in any other dairy breed. 
Often Jersey heifers drop calves when 
eighteen months old. A Jersey heifer, 


started on test when twenty-two months 
old, recently produced 800 pounds of milk 
in a year. Jerseys live to ripe old age. A 
nineteen-year-old cow was put on test 
recently, and for the first seven months 
produced an average of forty-four pounds 
of fat a month. 


The Index Finger—Ayrshires 


Ayrshire cattle originated in Ayr county, 
Seotland. They were developed under ad- 
verse conditions. Much of this district is 





Beuchan Winsome, a splendid type of Ayrshire 


rough and hilly; feed was scarce, and 
pastures were scant. Little care was given 
to live stock. These conditions resulted 
in the development of a hardy, thrifty 
type of cattle, since only the most vigorous 
were able to exist. These animals were 
later improved by crossing with other 
breeds, and by selecting the best animals. 

Ayrshires have distinct color and 
characteristics. Red and white, or brown 
and white, is the prevailing color; the two 
colors do not blend to form a roan. One 
striking feature of the Ayrshires, is the 
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ward, outward, and slightly backward 
Ayrshire cows weigh 1,000 sea and up- 
wards, and bulls around 1,500. 
As milk producers, Ayrshire cows ar 
noted more for their good uniform pre 
duction of good quality milk, rather taas 
for remarkable records. Ayrshire milk hag 
long been standard for cheese-making, } 
tests between 3.5 and four per cent of fat, 
The cows are economical producers. 
respond to good feed and set 
and even under conditions not 
the most favorable, they make 4 
reasonably good showing. This, 
one man has put it, is because the 
Scotchman bred his own frugal 
disposition into his cows. 
shire cows when dry fatten 
and make a good quality of bee 
Butchers would rather 
Ayrshire steers than Jerseys, 
Guernseys, or Holsteins. 


The Middle Finger—Holsteins 


The Holstein-Friesian breed—pop- 
ularly called Holstein—is one of 
the oldest. It was devel a 
the rich dike lands of Hoellani, 
where there was abundant 
age. However, the name Holsten 
refers not to Holland, bat ta 
small province in Germany where 
black and white cattle are found. 
The name Friesian comes 

Friesland, a province in 
This is the name by which the 
breed should be called in Americs, 
as it is in Holland. Instead, nearly every: 
body has dropped it and calls the bree 
Holstein. 

a... _ stlemale - thle beees are larget 
then those of any other. grown 
weigh from 1,100 to 1,400 pounds; bull 
often weigh 2,500 pounds at maturity. 

The accepted color is white and 
any proportion. The colors are § 
nixed, each marking i 





being distinct, 
Occasionally a pure white animal is set 


Animals are horned, although polled one 


[Continued on page 47] 








On the left, 
Follyland 
Nancy, a 
} Guernsey 
i that sold for 
$12,500 


On the right, 
a brown 
Swiss cow 
with yearly 
record of 
406.9 pounds 
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long large horns, which generally CUFVE Up. 
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UMPS 


ELECTRIC DRIVE - GAS ENGINE DRIVE - HAND - WINDMILL - SPRAY - RAMS 


I 
100 gallons-per-hour 


Goulds Hi-Speed Pump J 








Noiseless Fly Wheel—no gears) 

























Intake from source of supply 


























Idler Pulley—prevents slippage } 
Automatic Relief Vaive 
/ 

ly curve 
nds and up- Air Intake % horse power Electric Motor! 
re COWS ale 
niform = 

rather . 

: ming Chamber 
nire milk has ne 
-m It 
r cent of fat. 5 Pressure Regulator—starts 
mete: §0-Gallon Galvanized | 
nan and stops motor automatically 
iditions nob Steel Pressure Tank | 
they make a ~ bv \4 
wing. This, \ 
; because the : P - saa 

own Discha house pipi , : : 
cows an pee t0 PIPING Height: 40" Length: 36" Width: 18* Pressure gauge 
itten 
lity of beef. 
ther ' 
ine t turn the f. t wh t wat 
ins. Jus rn. e faucet wnen you want water 
— Holsteins men : ; 

b UMPING water by hand and lugging it were water supply on the same basis of convenience as 
. breed—pop- : : : 4 BRE Seng 
n—is one the life-long everyday chores cf your grand- running water in city homes. It is just one more exam~ 
developed a parents—but they needn’t be yours. ‘The electri- ple of the thorough-going service offered by Goulds 
be cally operated Goulds Autowater System puts farm for the solution of all manner of pumping problems. 
“i. ae to 8 The Autowater System: Automatic, com- motor. The pump then re-fills the tank to use with farm-lighting generator sets. 
rmany where pact, pump and electric motor, pressure tank its normal level. The automatic pressure regulator designed 
Je are found. and automatic regulator—is a complete system Why it is Reliable: The heart of the Auto- for the Autowater System affords perfect con- 
comes from designed by Goulds engineers to furnish fresh water System i3 }ts unfailing Goulds Hi-Speed trol of the motor. Its positive action can be 
e in Helland _ “ all a — not more — Pump whose plunger moves at 500 strokes a observed at any time by reading the pressure 

: gallons of water an hour are required, . ith wecactahie wthiee? Unlik auge. 

yy which : minute with no appreciable vibration, Unlike gaug 

in America, - ese the ones — of ears sya the usual piston-type pump, its parts are easily The air-tight, galvanized steel pressure 
nearly every: More than 20 feet below the base of the accessible for repacking in the remote event tank has 30 gallons capacity—large enough 
alls the breed pomp. of leakage. The oiling is automatic. There to hold a generous supply, yet not so large 

: How it) Works: At the t f a faucet are no gears to wear and cause noise. that the water remains in it long enough to 

eed are langet SAR gn become stale. 


Water is forced through the pipes by air pres- 
sure in the pressure tank. As the water level 
fills in the tank, the pressure of the air above 
itis reduced, When reduced to a certain point 

pressure regulator automatically starts the 


PRICES : 


Goulds Hi-Speed Autowater System....+s+++++++000$170 to $200 
Goulds Hi-Speed Farm Pumps for water supplyssss-+..+- $40 up 


The )4-h,p. electric motor is selected for 
the particular requirements of the Autowater 
System, It is available in the standard vol- 
tages for direct and alternating currents, and 
in the 32-voit direct current type for 


A direct-from-well attachment will be 
supplied for small additional cost. It provides 
cold drinking water pumped direct from 
the well, 


Tell us on the coupon at bottom of page what you want to use pumps for, 


We will send you without obligation full information to cover your needs, 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
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~ Please send me information about your Hi-speed Autowater System. I am also interested in pumps for 
: 28 Irrigation O Fire Protection O Deep Wells O Wind-mill QO Spray © Large Capacity Water Supply 
ADDRESS 


electric current NAME 
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Winners in the National Crop Contest 


$10,500 and medals are being sent to the fortunate ones 


ELL, the great. Farm Journal 
Prize Crop Contest is over. An- 
nounced in the fall and winter of 


1918, conducted during the summer of 
1919, and finally cleared off the slate in the 
winter of 1920, it has been some job. 

To the hundreds of county agents, 
supervisors, bank officers, local newspaper 
men and others who helped willingly and 
cheerfully in the weighing, measuring and 
judging, The Farm Journal extends its 
thanks and appreciation. Call on us, 
gentlemen, for a good turn when needed. 

To the thousands of contestants who 
tried and did not reach the top we say: 
“Better luck next time,’’ with the assur- 
ance that every effort they made has been 
worth while. The high records reached by 
the winners should be a constant inspira- 
tion and goal for every one. 

Each winner of a first prize receives 
$1,000 cash and a gold medal; second prize, 
$500 cash and a silver medal; third prize, 
$250 cash and a bronze medal. On the 
medals will be engraved the name of the 
winner, his address, and his crop record. 

Below are the names of the men who 
won the prizes on corn, wheat, oats and 
potatoes. The checks and the medals, 
suitably inscribed, have been mailed to 
the winners. Accept these, gentlemen, 
with our congratulations. The prize win- 
ners are: 

Corn: 
First prize, J. R. Shelton, Holden, Mo., 
127.47 bushels an acre. 
Second prize, Clarence L. Slack, Pleasant 
Valley, O., 121.95 bushels an acre. 
Third prize, W. H. Baker, Lyons, Ind., 
121.68 bushels an acre. 
Wheat: 
First prize, Fred De Wilde, Oak Harbor, 
Wash., 83.96 bushels an acre. 
Second prize, John Le Sourd, Coupeville, 
Wash., 81.33 bushels an acre. 
Third prize Justus L. Hancock, Coupeville, 
Wash., 81.24 bushels an acre. 
Oats: 
First prize, Jesse Bailey, Monticello, Utah, 
107 bushels an acre. 
Second prize, James Ray Reynolds, Luna, 
N. Mex., 93.68 bushels an acre. 
Third prize, John D. Hasik, David City, 
Neb., 78.15 bushels an acre. 
Potatoes: 
First prize, Alexander McPherson, Presque 
Isle, Me., 530.6 bushels an acre. 
Second prize, Robert Cleaves, Presque Isle, 
Me., 529.7 bushels an acre. 

Third prize, E. C. Hoyt, Easton, Me., 526.3 

bushels an acre. 


We have not yet received the moisture 
tests on alfalfa yields, nor the moisture and 
lint tests on cotton yields. Therefore, we 


are obliged to wait until next month to 
announce the winners. 

The contest developed some exciting 
conditions. Not until moisture tests were 
made could we decide who got the wheat 
prizes. Just notice how close they are to 
each other, even with this very heavy 
yield. In the potato contest, a fraction of 
an inch in the width between rows, re- 
sulted in ninety feet more of row for Mr. 
McPherson, and brought him in winner of 
the gold medal by .9 of a bushel per acre. 
The determination of trash, seed, lint and 
moisture in the cotton entries may change 
the order given in this report; and the 
moisture determination may shift the 
second and third prizes on alfalfa. 

The report of the corn entries has been 
corrected to a 15.5 per cent moisture 
basis. In some cases the differences are 
considerable. Thus, the-yield of Clarence 
L. Slack by field test was more than 128 
bushels; reduced to our moisture standard 
—which is based on commercial standards 
—it is slightly less than 122 bushels. In- 
diana made a splendid record on corn which 
does not appear in our reckoning. There 
were about thirty entries in Indiana which 
averaged more than 100 bushels of shelled 
corn to the acre. 

Cotton once was king; now corn is on 
the throne. Our Folks would probably 
rather know first how the remarkable 
yields of corn were made than to hear 
about the others. 

Mr. Shelton, winner of first prize, says 
that his corn land was a “very rich valley” 
on a small creek. After alfalfa, then al- 
sike, red clover and timothy, it turned into 
a first class blue-grass sod; and it was a 
blue-grass pasture when plowed for the 
corn. It was plowed five fhches deep, 
double disked and harrowed, some of it 
four or five times. The corn was planted 
May 30. Mr. Shelton says he cultivated 
only three times, but “because the ground 
was disked and planted late, the weeds 
did not bother much.” He says that 
‘weeds in corn are like a runaway team. 
If they get the start of you, they will do 
you up.’ Seed was pure-bred Boone 
County White. The season was not per- 
fect by any means. “But,” he says, “I 
had four things that were absolutely neces- 
sary—good land, the best of seed, good 
cultivation, and a fair season.” No fer- 
tilizer was used. This land was flooded 
from time to time by the creek, and was a 
rich alluvial bottom as well. 

The results obtained by Clarence L. 
Slack winner of second prize, came through 
the deliberate building up of the soil by 


feeding live stock, partly from 
duced and partly from alfalfa, alg 
mill feeds bought and fed on @ 
Mainly, sheep were fed, but ther. 
some cattle and hogs. The partiey 
acres, after a somewhat varied th 
prior to the year 1917, was seede 
clover in standing wheat in the sping, 
1917. A fine crop of clover was talens 
in 1918, and when the second grow 
in blossom sheep were turned 
field. Five hundred sheep were 
and fed on this field, feed bei : 
alfalfa, clover and corn; and the die 
droppings enriched the field. Where} 
thought there was not enough r 
Mr. Slack used the spreader and 
good application of mixed cattle and 
manure. May 1 the land was 
inches deep, then harrowed, 
pounds of hydrated lime and 300 a 
acid phosphate to the acre were putanay & 
harrowed in. The lime and a 
were put on with the disk drill, 
helped to fine the soil and put the seed-q 
in good condition. ® 
After two harrowings, corn was 
May 17 and 18, four to five to 
checked three feet and six inches @ 
way. -Germination was fine; the comm 
up in five days. First and | 
vation, close and deep; third, nots 
nor so deep; fourth, shallow and neb 
Mr. Slack says he would not advise 
farmer to plant so close, but 
thought I knew my land.” And 
world of wisdom in knowing your 
had plenty of plant food and was 
with the right quantity of mok 
the times when it was needed to 
Mr. Slack went into debt to 
farm. If he holds to his presenti 
methods, he need not worry about 
He got an average of 116 bushels of a 
in the other fields, so any one can 868 
he knows what he is doing. 4 
The Farm Journal congratulates mt 


, felicitates the winners of the medals 


dollars. They did not make these yaa 

by accident. We would like to shatea 

hand of every winner; would like tt 

it all over with him. We would 

shake the hand of every one who wentm @ 

the. fight Nt po gallantly, bub ar 

not get one of those prizes. a 
In the April Farm Journal we expect ti 

publish the photograph of the o 

every prize in this contest so 

Folks may see what sort of men 

ing agriculture hum. Also, we 

tell some more about how the 

were raised. 


Corn, Clover and Cash—sy a. 8. ross 


An answer to attacks on the new fertilizer theory 


HE soil chemists attacked the fertilizer 
articles running in The Farm Journal 
since last October; and they attacked hard. 
Professor Williams of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station fired the first gun. He was 
followed by Professor Gardner of the Penn- 
yivania Experiment Station, and Professor 
Jorthen of Cornell University graciously 
rushed to the rescue of the two. Formal 
answers to these chemists have been sent 
to the three farm papers in which the at- 
tacks appeared. 

This answer to the soil chemists is 
really going to be a heart to heart talk with 
Our Folks on a subject in which they are 
much interested—how to get the largest 

roduction of corn, clover and _ cash. 
‘here’s a whole lot in soil chemistry. You 
have no idea how much there is in it; and 
neither have I. But there is a lot yet to 


be learned. Soil chemists themselves are not 
satisfied. Here is a quotation from a re- 
cent bulletin of the New York Experiment 
Station: 

“A close examination of the figures does 
not show that the composition of the 
several soils or the changes in composition 
have any relation to treatment or pro- 
ductivity.” 

This means that you can do all the test- 
ing and analyzing of soil you want to but, 
after all, if you want to know what you 
are about, you must get your information 
from tests of crops in the field; that it is 
unsafe to build theories on soil analysis. 
Our Folks will remember that in the first 
article we raised the question: ‘What are 
we raising, anyhow, soil or crops?” 

There are two opposed theories—that 
you can balance your soil by adding acid 





phosphate or whatever.elge the soil@ 
says it needs, and that you caag 
best results by feeding the plants 9am 
need, relying on the soil only for wil 
have proved in tests it will f = 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio certam@ 
mental plots had the soil balances ® 
ding phosphoric acid, while on ot 
the crops were fed a more or less Bf 
ration of phosphoric acid and 
There never was any doubt 
theory won. In the very first 
Pennsylvania the crops 
the balanced ration produced 
income per acre per rotation a 
from the balanced soil; and by @® 
the period the rationed crops 3 
$22.49 better than the crops; 
balanced soil. In the last teny 
[Continued on page 76) 
er 4 








The Producers’ 


Interest 


Every livestock producer 
knows that a steady cash 
market for his product de- 
pends upon the activities 
of the meat packing indus- 
try, and upon ample cold 
storage facilities and un- 
hampered refrigerator car 
service for the packers. 


Armour and Company 
have expended millions of 
dollars in perfecting a sys- 
tem of packing, storage 
and distribution of meat 
products that has brought 
‘the world’s market to 
America’s packing centers 
/and to every town and 
village where livestock is 
purchased, so that the pro- 
ducer of even a-single meat 
animal is benefited by it. 


The Packers’ 
Interest 


It is plain that the interests 
of producer and consumer 
are common and inseparable, 


. and that the interests of the 


packing industry, cannot be 
separated from the other two. 


Armour and Company, 
from the beginning, have 
realized that their own 
profits and expansion de- 
pend upon livestock prices 
that will encourage produc- 
tion on the one side and 


_upon food prices that will 


encourage consumption on 
the other. 


The Consumers’ 


Interest 


Every intelligent con- 
sumer knows that a 
steady, fit and sufficient 
supply of meats and prod- 
uce for his table depends 
upon the undisturbed, 
every-day-in-the-year ac- 
tivity of packing, storage 
and distribution of these 
foods. 


By means of refrigerator 
car service, day after day, 
for a generation, Armour 
and Company’s products 
have been laid down at 
the consumer’s local mar- 
ket, and he has come to 
regard this service as a 
matter of course and of 
daily necessity. 


All Have a Common Interest 


In order to best serve 


roducer, consumer and 
themselves, Armour and Company have used every 


centage of profit, until it is so small as to add 
practically nothing to the price of meat. 











_ Means of economy that science and invention could 
_ devise. What was once waste they have turned into 


‘Wealth that more than pays the cost of packing and 


q distribution. By yearly enlarging the volume of 
their business they have decreased their per- 


The welfare of the producer, of the consumer, and 
of Armour and Company are obviously common. 
No legislation can bring these‘interests into closer 
relationship, and none should be enacted that 
may disrupt and demoralize them. 


Our Research Department Is at Your Service—Free 


Write to our Agricultural Research Bureau, presenting any problems apon which you want 
help or advice. This bureau, established to aid the farmer, is at your service without charge. 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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"The Rule of the Road - City aia Count y 


Adopted by the Highways Traraport Committee of the Council of National Defense 


traffic. The following regulations 
for vehicles shall be observed by the 
drivers thereof, who shall promptly com- 
ly with all orders by voice, Sood or whistle 
rom traffic officer as to starting, stopping, 
slowing, approaching or departing from 
any = the manner of taking up or 
setting down passengers, and the loading 
or unloading of anything. 


Reckless Driving Is Unlawful and Includes: 


1. Driving any vehicle when not legally 
qualified to do so, or when intoxicated, or 
when for any other reason not competent 
to drive properly. 

2. Driving any vehicle when it is not 
under practical control, especially at cross- 
walks and roadway intersections or 
junctions. 

3. Failing to exercise due care in crossing 
or entering the traffic of another roadway 
—bearing in mind that it is obligatory not 
to interrupt the traffic of the more im- 
portant thoroughfare unnecessarily. 

4. Driving any vehicle across or into a 
safety zone. 

5. Exceeding a reasonable, considerate 
and safe speed rate under existing condi- 
tions or the speed rate established by law. 

6. Violating any of the following regu- 
lations so as to cause danger, or failing 
to take every reasonable precaution for 
safety, or failing to obey any order of a 

¢ officer or any direction indicated by 
official traffic sign or limit line. 


Passing, Turning, and Keeping Near Curb 


1. A vehicle passing or being passed by 
another shall not occupy more than its 
fair share of the roadway. 

2. A vehicle meeting another shall pass 
to the right. 

3. A vehicle overtaking another shall 


De. should aid in regulating 


pass to the left, but must not interfere 


with traffic from the o che pete direction, 
nor pull over to the right before entirely 
clear of the overtaken vehicle; in overtak- 


ing a street car, pass to the right if clear- - 


way permits. 

4. A vehicle turning into a roadway to 
the right shall keep close to the right-hand 
curb, as in Fig. 1. 

5. A vehicle turning into a roadway to 
the left shall pass around the central point 
of intersection of the two roadways, as in 
Fig. 2, except when directed by the traf- 
fic officer to pass in front of the central 
point of intersection, as in Fig. 3, and ex- 
cept when in turning, radius will not per- 
mit passing around the central point of 
intersection without backing, provided the 
vehicle slows down or stops and signals 
effectively. 

6. A vehicle shall keep as near as prac- 
ticable to the right-hand eurb—the slower 
the speed, the nearer the eurb. 

7. A vehicle cruising for fares shall 
proceed fast enough not to impede follow- 
ing traffic. 

8. A vehicle on a roadway. divided 
longitudinally by a parkway, walk, sunk- 
enway, viaduct, safety zone, or cab stand, 
shall eep to the right of such division. 

9. A vehicle passing around a circle, oval 
or other form of centralized obstruction, 
shall keep to the right of such obstruction. 


Stopping, Parking, Backing and Following 


1. A vehicle shall stop near the right- 
hand curb only, except on a one-way- 
traffic roadway, where it may stop at 
either curb if the roadway is wide enough 
for three vehicles abreast. This rule shall 
not apply to a designated ranking or park- 


ing space. 
2, A vehicle shall not stop on a cross- 
walk nor within a roadway. intersection ex- 


cept in a erenney 
3. A vehicle shall neither rank nor park 


‘noises while in 


so as to prevent the free passage of other 
vehicles in both directions at the same 
time; nor in one direction, on a one-way- 
traffic roadway; nor with any part of it or 
of its loads extending beyond limit lines; 
nor within ten feet of a fire hydrant. 

4. A vehicle waiting in front of an 
entrance to a building or a transportation 
station shall promptly give place to an 
arriving vehicle. 

5. A vehicle, when another vehicle is 
waiting to take its place, shall not remain 
in front of the entrance to a building or 
transportation station, except while ex- 
peditiously loading or unloading; if horse- 
drawn and with four wheels, the horse 
shall stand parallel with the curb, faced in 
the direction of traffic. 

6. A vehicle shall not occupy a roadway 
so as to obstruct traffic. 

7. A vehicle shall not back to make a 
turn if doing so will obstruct traffic, but 
shall go to a place with clearway enough 
for the purpose. 

8. A vehicle shall not follow another too 
closely for safety. 


Right of Way 


1. A vehicle shall facilitate the right of 
way of police department, and emergency 
repair vehicles of public service corpora- 
tions, and ambulances when in orm- 
ance of duty; but this shall not relieve such 
vehicles from consequences of carelessness. 

2. A vehicle, on the approach of fire ap- 
paratus, shall move out of its way or stop 
so as not to interfere with its passage. 

3. A vehicle in front of a street.car, upon 
signal, shall immediately get off the track. 


Signals 


1. To prevent accidents drivers must ob- 
serve traffic, exercise caution, and signal 
by hand or by some other effective method 
before slowing, stopping or backing; and 
before turning, especially to the left, must 
indicate direction of the turn by the signal. 

2. When approaching or entering a 
curve or highway intersection or junction, 
or coming to the top of a hill, if roadway 
is obscured, drivers must use sound signal 
effectively, ‘and go slow. 

3. When .crossing a crosswalk drivers 
must go slow, take care, and signal when 
necessary to insure safety. 

4. Police whistle signals are interpreted 
as follows: 

One blast, approaching traffic shall stop 
behind crosswalks. 

Two blasts, halted traffic shall proceed. 

Three or more blasts, approach of fire 
apparatus or other danger. 

5. Vehicles must be equipped with lights 
and sound signals as prescribed by law, but 
sound signals shall not be used exce t for 
necessary traffic warning. A moderate 
speed will reduce need for noisy signals. 


Restrictions in Regard to Vehicles 


1. A-vehicle shall not be used when it is 
so constructed, enclosed, equipped or 
loaded as to be dangerous, to scatter its 
contents, retard 
traffic, or prevent 
the driver from 
having a view suf- 
ficient for safety; 
or when it is~so 
léided with iron 
or other material 
as to create loud 








transit; or when it 
is loaded with an 
eee 
itsrear 
without being pro- 
vided with a red 
flag by day and a 











red light at night on the rearend off 

2. A vehicle, unless confined % 
shall not tow more than one other 
and no tow cgnnection shall be mon 
sixteen feet in length, without g 
tion by law or official permit.  —~% 

3. A motor vehicle left Standings rit 
driver in charge shall not be in suchae 
tion as to prevent its being rolled 
the way in case of emergency. but it 
have its motor stopped and effeg 
secured against being started, ig” 
gency brake set and, if on a hill, f 
wheels turned in the direction of th 

4. A vehicle intended for conme 
papas shall not be driven by 

ess than sixteen years of age. 

5. No one shall ride upon or he 
the rear of a vehicle without the 
consent. ; 

6. Coasting is prohibited where i 
dangerous. 

7. Opening a motor muffler 
highway within a city or village, or w 
500 feet of a dwelling, sch oof a 
hospital, is prohibited. 


Control, Treatment and Condition ott 


1. A horse shall not be unbridled na 
unattended in a highway or uw 
area without being safely fas 
harnessed to a vehicle with - 
secured as to prevent the ‘horse from 
ing faster than a walk. é 
2. No a shall ride, ae or 

orse on a slippery pavemen 
horse is cpeabaite shod to preven 
no one shall overload, Page i 
illtreat or unnecessarily whip 
no one shall crack or use a whip ¥ 
any other one’s horse, or 80 as 
interfere with or endanger any pel ‘ 
one shall use a horse unless fit fori 
free from lameness or sores likely t 
pain, and without any, vice or; 

ikely to cause accident, injury ori 

3. A-led or ridden horse shouk be 
proached slowly and with extra ¢ 
consideration, particularly by moter 
hicles, Above all, use common &§ 
care. 


Rules for Pedestrians 


1. Keep to the right on sidews 
walk, roadway and passageway 
highway without sidewalk, keep to. 
so as to have clear view. of appre 
traffic). 

2. Observe traffic before stepping fi 
curb, and keep off roadway except Wi 
crossing. 

3. Cross roadway at a nigh angle (oe e 
diagonally) and, if reasonably pos 5 
a crossw 

4, Watch for traffic officer’s signal; h 
traffic signs and limit Mnes. 2 

5. Stand on sidewalk or within 
zone while waiting for a street ear or 

6. Face and step toward front of s 
car when alighting. a 

7. When necessary to p bel 
street car, watch out for traffic. 

8. On*alighting from a street ¢ 
vehicle, observe traffic before me 

9. Enter and leave a car-stop. # 
crosswalk only. 

10. Do not Mand 3 in the mi 
sidewalk, but on one side, and 
way of other persons. 

11. Do not loiter on a crosswa 
fore a public entrance, 

12. When sidewalks are narrony 
one on the right. 

3. Do not walk more than two 
on a crosswalk or congested side 

14. Hand or foot-promemer 
and skaters must observe regulasm 
vehicles when on roadway. but di 
for pedestrians when on sidows @ 
ing on crosswalks. ‘a 
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PMNTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 


VEN prehistoric man 
felt the value of Time. 


He knotted a grass rope 
—set it afire. The slowly 
creeping sparks marked 
Time’s swift flight. 

A crude device—yet it 
brought a vague new 
sense of control—a fore- 
taste of the/ satisfaction 
modern man finds in 
working to schedule. 


Down through the ages, 
man’s realization of the 
value of Time has steadily 
grown. The world’s time- 
meters have developed 
amazingly. 

But to the creative in- 
stinct of this low-browed 
troglodyte we owe man’s 
first upward step toward 
the marvelous time-pieces 
of today— 


Watches 
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Alfalfa—King of Our Forage ‘Crops 


E have been growing alfalfa for 
practically twenty-five years, and 
the results we have obtained with 


it are such that I feel safe in saying that 
alfalfa is the king of .our forage crops for 
stock. We thank alfalfa for a better herd, 
more milk, and increased fertility of many 
of our soils. All this experience wit 
alfalfa enables me to give some informa- 
tion on this valuable crop. Alfalfa raising 
has been, and is still in many sections, a 
mystery. I learned that lately from a 
man who visited our farm and, seeing our 
alfalfa fields, exclaimed: ‘‘How do you get 
along with so much land devoted to alfalfa 
raising?’ That man had had some bad 
experience with alfalfa, I guess, and per- 
haps there are others. 


Failures with Alfalfa 


Failures are mainly due to six factors; 
lack of lime; insufficient drainage; lack of 
humus; poor seed-bed; no inoculation; 
weather; time of seeding. 

With few exceptions, el land used for 
raising alfalfa needs lime, the arid sections 
probably the least. We have applied 
various kinds of lime, depending largely 
on the price, the easiest way to get it and 
the cost of transportation. 

We have always tried to get the finest 
lime we could, because that becomes 
available for the plant quickly. We 
generally apply about two tons an acre. 
Ground limestone has been used mostly. 
However, if this can not easily be obtained, 
we use air-slaked lime. 

Many a failure in alfalfa may be at- 
tributed to watery, insufficiently drained 
soils. Alfalfa may grow all right for a 
few years in a wet soil, but if water is 
standing at less than about three feet, not 
much can be expected of alfalfa when the 
roots reach the water. 


Alfalfa Needs Humus 


There is a wrong idea among many alfalfa 
oe: ers that alfalfa will grow on every soil. 

his is by no means the case. I can speak 
here from my own experience. Where we 
tried to grow alfalfa on unprepared, im- 
poverished soils, we failed. As soon as we 
prepared these soils by a good. top dressing 
of stable manure with a manure spreader, 
we succeeded. Another practise we follow 
in such cases is first to grow some clover 
crop on the soil, and then turn it under. 
Alfalfa soil treated thus should contain 
sufficient humus. 

A good seed-bed is another important 
factor in growing alfalfa. The young 
plants ‘are very delicate, and since they 
may be expected to yield heavy crops for 
ten years, I believe every raiser can well 
afford to spend the time and energy neces- 
sary to put the soil in just the right condi- 
tion for seeding. 

The soil should be thoroughly “gg oes 
to a depth of three or four inches, This 
makes a true soil mulch and codammte sur- 
face evaporation. Below the soil mulch 
for a depth of four to five inches the soil 
must be mellow, but thoroughly compacted. 
’ In such a seed-bed moisture is brought up 
as far as the surface mulch by capillary 
action of the soil. There it is retained for 
the use of germinating alfalfa seed and the 
os growing plants. If the soil is left too 
oose below, the capillary action is disturbed 
and the plants suffer from drought. 

In soil that has been in corn or some 
similar crop, a thorough surface cultiva- 
tion without plowing will make an excel- 
lent seed-bed for alfalfa. Ordinarily it 
is not a good practise to plow up blue-grass 

ure or timothy meadows and sow 
immediately to alfalfa. 

This is different eae the region 
where the reader lives me growers 
prefer to sow in late July or early August, 
so as to give the crop a good start before 
winter. Others sow the seed in spring 





By L. DYKSTRA, Colorado 


after danger of hard frost has passed, and 
early enough before summer droughts may 
appear—about the beginning of April in 
northern states. 

We seed alfalfa with a nurse crop. We 
prefer this method because for us it is 
more economical. As nurse crop we have 
used oats and rye, but prefer barley. Our 
barley is usus lly’ cut for hay about the 
last of June. After this we have sometimes 
had a good cutting of alfalfa hay the first 
season, but are not dipole if we do 
not obtain it. 

Winter rye, sown in the spring at oat- 
sowing time, or when the alfalfa is seeded, 
is also a good nurse crop for alfalfa. Take 
about one bushel of rye per acre; this will 
grow about knee-high and then slowly die, 
forming no grain. It will keep the weeds 
down, give sufficient shade for the alfalfa, 
then die, forming a mulch. 

Young alfalfa plants can not endure 
weeds. In preparing an alfalfa field, try 
to eradicate the weeds as much as possible 
by cultivation. In the beginning we lost 
many an acre by weeds, not knowing the 
right method of killing them. Later-on we 
mowed the spring seeded alfalfa during the 
first season, often three or four times, to 
keep down the weeds. At present, when 
we have pure seed, good prepared land, 
and beardless spring barley or rye for 
nurse crops, weeds do not bother us. 


Quantity of Seed Needed 


The amount of seed varies according to 
local conditions. If .broadcasted, more 
~seed is needed than if sown by drill. As 
a Tule from fifteen to twenty pounds of 
good seed to the acre is enough. When 
using a nurse crop we sow about four or 
five pecks of barley to the acre and about 
eighteen pounds of alfalfa seed. Generally 
we use a disk drill throwing the seed in 
front of the drill. If the ground is very 
loose and there is much chance that seed 
will be put too deep in the ground (re- 
quired depth is from one-half to one inch), 
we throw the seed farther back. 

It is no use to sow too heavy, for in one 
pound there are about 200,000 alfalfa 
seeds. Sowing twenty pounds will give 
more. than 3,000,000 plants per acre. An 
examination of a good alfalfa field, six 
months old, indicated about 650,000 
plants. Therefore, twenty pounds of seed 
assures a good stand. To obtain an even 
distribution of the seed, a good method is 
to sow the barley with a grain drill and 
use a broadcast seeder for the alfalfa. 

Good seed is important. The seed 
should be plump, bright, and free from 
weed seeds. Good seed is of greenish- 
yellow color, resembling red clover seed, 
but somewhat larger. If held over for 


several years the seed shrinks and the color 
darkens; the germinating power declines 


with age. Of good seed, not less than 
ninety per cent should germinate. 

Among the weeds that are found some- 
times in alfalfa seed, one of the worst is 
dodder. Dodder seeds are smaller and 
more angular than alfalfa seeds. Alfalfa 
seed is also often adulterated with yellow 
trefoil seed. 


Cut Alfalfa When Buds Appear 


We cut alfalfa as soon as the young buds 
appear above the ground. These buds are 
the beginning of new stalks, and their a 
pearance indicates that the plant is ah 
to make another crop. Others cut the 
alfalfa as it begins to bloom. We never 
allowed a field to come to full flowering 
however, for the reason that this keeps the 
second crop down; moreover, the alfalfa 
has lost much of its nutrients by flowering. 
Our alfalfa is cut in the morning. As 
soon as it wilts we rake it into windrows for 
a few hours, put it into cocks, and let it 


cure a couple of days. In rg 

hay caps are placed on the coekg,” 
Alfalfa must not be allowed to be 

dry before raking; this causes 9 

siderable loss of leaves in han 

the leaves are about three times as 

tious as the stems, full attention g 

paid to saving them. Re, 
About six years ago, continual 

prevented proper curing of our alfalfa ¥ 

put it in the silo and covered it w 

good layer of clods. The by 

right. We prefer the alfalfa for 


however. 
Alfalfa for Pasture 


I need not tell you that alfalfa agar 
also yields large returns. H 

care should be taken as to putti 
calves on it. 
cow from bloating about ten years 
Since that time we never put cows 
calves in the field for more than a few} 
and after dew has disappeared, For 
horses and poultry, alfalfa pasture fy 
given good results, but we never alla 
them to graze too close. 


Inoculation 


When we started raising alfalfa, we 
not have much confidence in pure 
of alfalfa bacteria, and so we did m 


but give the field a good dressing of ih 
* manure. 


The results we obtained i Hy 1 
way were aoe for many ls 
However, we had fields where my was i 
possible, on account of the lo 
to bring manure. These fi Wo it 
oculate by taking soil from an old alia 
field and apply it to the new field att 
rate of about 100 pounds to the age 
If possible we choese cloud 
make this application; or we be Fs it pik 
in the afternoon, harrowing i 
to prevent the sun killing the bacteria, 
Many growers have reported 
results from the use of pure culturad 
bacteria. : 


Miscellaneous Troubles 


I have seen many a field of alfalfa tum) | 
yellow; happily we never had this ono 
farm. What the real cause of it is] 
not know, but from some e le 
have known, I believe the trouble wasdi 
to lack of lime, or lack of i 
Such failures are not common? 
is good liming, drainage and inoculaii, @ 

A few years ago we. had too" 
grass in some of our alfalfa fields. We 
fought this trouble by making use n 
narrow-toothed harrow after each 

The most dangerous enemy 
may surely be called the dodder. 
is a parasitic vine having an 
less yellow stem, as large as a 
string, which runs through the 
twines around the stems, se 
rootlets into ys to suck the jui 
plants. We have had only a few sil 
patches of it in our fields. We ¢ th 
patches immediately with straw, ee 
with coal-oil, and burn both a 
dodder to prevent further spi 

I have seen fields full of this pest, 
believe if they had been mine I 
have plowed thie fields and planted 


for a couple of years. 


The Alfalfa ee 


Wen pleasant, days of § 
near, which farmer emiles 1 
est cheer? When summer’s wint® 
merrity, which farmer ey in nea 
ee? When autumn’s gales rycen 
low, which farmer scerns 
snow? When winter’s cold is 7 
dank which farmer has most in the 
Sing high, sing low, hunt where ¥ 
Where’er you go, the lucky man # 
plants alfalfa. 
New York. 





We lost one ealf and a fy : . 
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When Ohio milk producers were jailed 
a few months ago for collective bargain- 
ing, Professor Erf of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural College stood by them through 
thick and thin. In this article he presents 
the milk producers’ side of the case, and 
tells why farmers should have the right 
to bargain collectively. 


HE milk situation in Ohio has reached 

an acute stage, and there exists be- 

tween consumers and producers a 
somewhat strained relationship. This is 
undoubtedly due to misunderstanding on 
both sides. 

The consuming public has the idea that 
farmers are profiteering on account of the 
fact that they have received an average 
price of $3.15 a hundred for their milk 
during the past year, while formerly the 
price seldom averaged more than $1.80. 

Consumers fail to realize that feed 
prices have trebled; labor prices have 
trebled; in fact, practically every item 
that enters into the cost of milk produc- 
tion has trebled in its cost, while the 
average price of milk has not doubled 
during the past few years. 

On the other hand, producers realize 
the seriousness of the situation and feel 
indignant at the attitude assumed by 
consumers in relation to this matter. They 
feel that consumers should be far-sighted 
enough to view the situation compre- 
hensively and cooperate with producers 
for the bénefit of all. 

It is undoubtedly true that producers 
have not done everything that they should 
have done to produce the best possible milk 
supply. Psychology plays a large part in 
influencing producers, and psychology in 
this case may be expressed by the term 
“advertising.” In other words, pro- 
ducers have never properly advertised 
their products. Had they done this, they 
undoubtedly would have received greater 
labor incomes, consumers would have been 
willing to pay more for their products, 
and ultimately would have been better 
satisfied. Therefore, one of the future 
a of dairymen, as well as other 
arm producers, is the expenditure of a 
part of their income for advertising, in 
order to keep the consuming public 
educated regarding the value of their 
roducts, and the cost of production. 

he selling price of milk has been from 
twenty-two per cent to thirty-eight per 
cent below the cost of production in the 
past, provided a rate of thirty-five cents 
an hour is charged for labor. 


Farming Generally Has Paid Poorly 


On the average, farmers have made com- 
paratively little in ‘their usual farm 
operations. Their labor incomes have been 
very small, but as a rule they have been 
great savers, partly because their hours 
were so long that they did not have time 
to spend, and partly because they did not 
have the opportunities to spend that are 
constantly offered people in the city. 


Collective Bargairtn 
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Then, their cost of living is less, so that 
they can exist upon a smaller wage than 
the man in the city. It is not at all un- 
common, from year to year, for farmers to 
receive not more than one-tenth or one- 
twelfth of the wage per hour received by 
industrial laborers. 

But farmers have learned that by taking 
up side lines, their opportunities for mak- 
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Industrial workers are organized. 
hy not farmers? 


Lapowens- | 





ing money are greater; therefore, they 
breed pure-bred stock, buy and sell land, 
sell various crops and different kinds of 
live stock for fancy prices, ete. This is 
more remunerative and gives them an in- 
come which will more nearly meet the 
demands of themselves and their families. 
The desire for better conditions drives 
farmers into these special channels. 


Study the Table of Figures 


The direct income from milk alone, on the 
average dairy farm, is comparatively small. 
The table of figures at the left is an il- 
lustration showing the amount received 
for labor where milk was produced under 
conditions far above the average in the 
best cow testing association in Ohio the 
past year; the figures at the right show the 
amount received for labor in an average 
dairy. 

In the Barnesville Testing Association, 
the dairyman ,eceived a labor income of 
twenty-six cents an hour under the very 
best conditions. The dairyman in an 
average herd receives an hourly wage of 
9.3 cents an hour, as shown by figures in 
the right hand column, compared with the 
hourly wage of from forty-two cents to 
fifty-six cents received by the industrial 
worker. It is true that farmers have ad- 
vantages, when living expenses on the farm 
are taken into consideration, but it is 
estimated that if the average industrial 
worker receives forty-eight cents an hour 
as a minimuth wage, a farm owner should 
receive forty cents, if paid-on equal basis. 





Barnesville, O., Cow Testing Association 


Receipts 
100 pounds of milk.............. 3.90 
echt an Sebinin 6 Oh oy 4% <> pd oy 08 
MINES, ww opie c,3.0lb's ao Sas bekhed 26 
TD ole 00 5 no obs pees ees « 4.24 

Expenses 
Concentrates; ,... SON wees o paweeresh 98 
SS 8 eS a, ea 27 
ed Ss ou ws 0. 8'yyine w Oe. ee 
Ey oo bo iis a wis ve «5 Bip dv. o 26 
SN 5 0's 50 ws hos vo'b-0 @ a aah 1.47 
MEIC ES o's 055 5 ¢:b.¢'3 6 0s bce 0 9 86 8 8.34 
Labor return per cwt............ .90 

Labor return per hour*.......... . 256 


*It takes 3.5 hours to produce 100 pounds 
of milk, based on yearly studies. 





Returns per Hour for Labor in Dairying 











Average Good Herd 
Receipts 
100 pounds of: milk...........¢. 3.20 
ON» BRR 3 ce See oe aN a ON 14 
OT) ADR a Deo > Sa Se 25 
Fotal.... cies bakite sc a aida be eae 
Expenses 
Conoshitntess 5 cei). ving sigh. se 79 
SURG Cec cba seed Pew o SE Pe .40 
NSS RS RCE eee, ees Se Al 
SE eee eee ea 
SSS ERE on ee ine rE eS 1.40 
| Pee Ree A Caer eee < L 
Labor return per cwt..... eee .29 
Labor return per hour®.......:.. .093 
*It takes 3.1 hours to produce 100 pounds 
of milk, based on yearly studies. 
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After all, it is not so much the wage 

a man on the farm receives, as it in that 
should receive a wage comparable to the 
laborer in the city. 


oy 


As farmers apprehend this, they hy | 
come dissatisfied with their labor incomes” 


and desire to put themselves in positj 
where their incomes will compare with — 


those of the industrial workers. In order 
to better their conditions, become morg 
efficient, and secure their just rights, they 
are learning to cooperate, and many op 
ganizations have been formed. (op. 
sumers, as a rule, resent this, and are trying 
to prevent organization of farmers where. 
ever possible. 


Consumers Have Harassed Producers 


In many cases, consumers have har 
assed producers greatly, even going go 
far as to throw them into jail. Not 
ago, in the city of Cleveland, one of the 
greatest industrial centers of the world, 
seven dairymen were arrested at two 
o’clock in the morning, thrown into 4 
filthy jail and kept there until the next 
day, before they were given the privilege of 
securing bond to hold them until their case 
could be heard. 

Undoubtedly, the average consumer in 
the city of Cleveland was ashamed of this 
malicious treatment of men who were 
considered representative dairymen and 
men of affairs in their respective com- 
munities, but there were some radicals 
who rejoiced over this treatment and felt 
that it was justly deserved. 

That incident has been of advantage in 
this way: It has caused more farmers to 
join organizations, has been the means of 
developing new organizations, and hag 
bound the members of the old organiza 
tions more closely together. 

Producers have in mind a righteous 
motive in forming their organizations and 
are protecting the consumer in this way: 
That if the rate received for labor on farms 
is so much lower than in industrial plan’ 
labor will be drawn from the farms, f 
proses will be lessened, and then 

unger, starvation and food riots will be 
inevitable, especially where there is # 
scarcity of milk and bread. 

Therefore, although farm organizations 
have the appearance of advancing 
price of a commodity, they are in re 
source of protection to consumers, in that 
a constant food supply is maintained. 

When the amount of milk, or other 
farm commodity, produced is greater than” 
the demand, then a surplus is crea 
This surplus brings down the price. 
milk, just as prices of other commodities 
are lowered, and thus lowers the incomes 
of the producers, ca 

A short-cut method of reducing the sur 
plus, but one which is not practical, w 
be to stop production. This would mean 
that some men would not be permitted 
to produce, and) would interfere with: the 
producers’ natural rights, which would ne 
be in accordanée with our laws and 1e8. 
Hence, there has been no method by whidl 
the surplus could be reduced and a pre 
maintained that would give labor incomes 
to producers. proportional to those 
ceived by industrial workers. F 


A Plan To Prevent Glutted Market 


Milk cost associations, organized in the 
State of Ohio, are offering a solution 

this problem. In these associations, com, 
plete costs are obtained and the cows af 
segregated into different groups. 
cow testing associations, the amounts 0 
milk and butterfat are determined, 
the cost of the feed. In addition, the vi 
of the calves. and of manure is 6 
into consideration and also the ¢¢ 
labor and other items that enter inté 


‘9.4 y- Wentinued on page Sil : 
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the world, for a century. Even though buffeted by storms without num- 
od at in ber, it rides the waves as on a cushion. 
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il the oa Hassler Shock Absorbers are to your Ford Car what the great 
privileged cushion of water is to the ship. They take up every jolt and jar and 
il their case prevent vibration. 
onsumer in You actually can add a third to the life of your Ford Car by 
med oe equipping it with Hassler Shock Absorbers. 
rymen and " Your running expense, including tires, repairs, gasoline, is decreased 
os fal a, very considerably. In fact, in tires and repairs there is at least a 
nt and felt thirty per cent saving! 
iventaall And not only is your Ford made a better investment, but a more 
Pm satisfactory one. It is made comfortable; it steers easier; it is safer; 
farmers to . . ; meer 
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organiza- ° 
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| Sick Farms Made Well—s, tHe Farm pocroR 


are specially liable, although oc- 

casionally a poor man finds out what 
tis. It is cabled bey too much rich, in- 
ligestible food, and too little bodily ex- 
«rcise. 

I have seen many farms that showed 
symptoms of a similar disease. In most 
sases their owners had so much money 
they didn’t know what todo withit. This 
money must have been acquired at some 
other calling. Had it been obtained by 
farming, its owners would have known 
better than to spend it the way they did. 

The usual symptoms of gout on a farm 
are buildings much too fine for a farm 
that must earn its expenses, nicely painted 
white board fences, more machinery than 
the farm has any use for, horses worth 
61,000 apiece used for no other purpese than 
ordinary farm work, five or six breeds of 
cattle where only one is needed, and other 
evidences of unwise expenditure. 

Most gouty farms belong to people 
aew at the business, who start farming 
after making a lot of money at something 
else. Even these people are entitled to 
some help from our Sick Farms depart- 
ment. But I imagine that some of Our 
Folks often make expenditures that are 
unnecessary, buying things they can 
bardly afford, and which they could get 
along very well without. 

It is not a simple matter to know just 
when an expenditure is justified. Let 
as do a little calculating. How many acres 
of grain should a farmer grow in order to 
be able to afford a twine binder of his 

A binder will last about twelve years, 
on the average. Some last much longer, 
but many do not last that long. We must 
therefore set aside one-twelfth of its pur- 
chase price each year to be ready to buy 
another to take its place. This is eight 
and one-third per cent. Interest will 
amount to, say, three per cent a year on 
the purchase price, or six per cent on the 


( \ OUT 1s « disease to which rich men 


average yearly inventory value. The 
average cost of repairs will not be far from 
one and two-thirds per cent of the cost. 
This makes the total cost of keeping a 
binder a year about thirteen per cent of its 
original cost. If the cost is $250, then the 
annual charge amounts to $32.50. If the 
binder cuts only ten acres of grain, each 
acre must pay $3.25 as a binder charge 
alone. In most localities where binders 
are used one could be hired for less than 
half of that. 

If a binder can be hired for $1.25 an 
acre, it will take twenty-six acres to make 
the cost $32.50. With twenty-six acres of 
grain to cut it would therefore cost just 
the same to hire a binder as to own one. 
A man with less grain could afford to own 
a machine if he could get work for his ma- 
chine on neighboring farms so as to have 
a total of twenty-six acres te cut. These 
figures are, of course, only illustrative. 
They would be different in different com- 
munities and at different times. But the 
principles involved are the same every- 
where. And they apply to all kinds of 
farm machinery. 

Farmers make some of the worst 
mistakes in the matter of farm buildings. 
Hew ‘much can one afford to put into 
buildings on an ordinary farm? This 
question has been studied quite a bit, and 
a fairly definite answer can be given to it 
in most cases. The cost of a farm dwelling 
may properly be from one to two times 
the amount of the yearly farm income. 
The cost of other buildings will depend 
largely on the amount and kind of live 
stock kept. On a well-stocked dairy farm 
the other buildings may properly cost 
about half as much again as the dwelling. 
Their cost runs from this down almost to 
nothing on farms with no stock except 
work animals, especially if the farm prod- 
ucts are such as to require no shelter. 

I have actually known a case where the 
depreciation, interest, repairs, and in- 
surance On a cow barn amounted to as 


Curing a Farm of Gout 


much as $200 a year for every cow 

the barn. If we add $250 for the eg 
keeping the cow herself, we see that th 
78 to be pretty good cows to r 
profit. It is hardly necessary to say 
this was a farm that was a mere playthin. 
of a very rich man whe knew nothin, 
about the business side of farming, Yy 
a state dairy association meeting aetualh 
adjeurned for half a day te visit this farm 
I suppese they wanted to find out how q 
to run a dairy farm. 

The total yearly expense of an 
farm building is not far from ten 
of its original cost. With prices 
present, a farmer can afferd a barn 
frem $12 to $15 a cow a year. A 
cow barn may thus have an annual 
upkeep amounting te about $180 to 
This is ten per cent of $1,800 te $295 
This shows about what a farmer 
fifteen cows could afford to put intoa 
dairy barn under present conditions, Thea 
figures are about twice those of prews — 
times. 


Answers to the Clover Question. 


Some time ago we asked Our Folks & 
help us out with the fellewing question 
which came from an Ohie subscriber: “ 
it necessary, in erder to get clover to grow 
to sew it in greund that has ‘been cul 
vated the year befere?”’ bd 
Several interesting answers have bea 
received, but ne two of them offer thi 
same explanation. Seme of the answet 
are of sufficient interest to justify givin 
them here. ~ 
A friend up in New Hampshire-suggest 
that the actien of the sun on the expose 
tilled corn land tended to sweeten the sol 
and thus make it more favorable to t 
growth of the clover. 5; 
An answer from Califernia suggesa | 
that the reason why clover usually succeedt 
after corn is that corn is usually planter 
[Continued on page 64” , 
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Farmers’ Problems at Washington 


Never before has the government had so many big problems. 
Here are the high points of some of the most important. 


A Mistake in Potash 


OME time ago we mentioned a bill 
which had been introduced in Congress 
roviding a price on American potash of 
$2.30 a unit (twenty pounds) for two years, 
$2 for another year, and $1.50 for the 
fourth and fifth years. The pre-war price 
was from eighty cents to $1 a unit. Ameri- 
san producers ask no protection after five 
years, saying that when their plants are 
equipped: for quantity production, which 
they would be in that time, they would be 
able to compete with the foreign goods. 

The German monopoly, intent on pre- 
venting the development of an American 
potash industry, circulated the report that 
within a few months plenty of German 
goods would be on the market at pre-war 
prices, and that this bill was intended to 

ge American farmers. Many real 
iends of farmers were misled by this 
propaganda, and it was they who really 
prevented Congress from acting favorably 
on the bill. 

We are now paying for this piece of folly. 
We now know that we shall not get —— 
potash from Germany this year, nor pro 
ably next year as well, and what little 


German goods are coming in are selling at 
from $2.75 to $3 wholesale. Worst of all, 
the rumor that German goods were soon 
to be plentiful at low prices caused fer- 
tilizer manufacturers to stop buying 
American goods, and all the producing 
— had to shut down. Prices are now 

igher than the guarantee asked by Amer- 
ican producers. There is again a market 
for their output at prices they can afford 
to accept, and they have resumed opera- 
tions. But they lost a half-year, so that 
we shall not be able to get nearly all the 
potash we need. 

If Congress would pass this bill, all our 
potash producers could work the year 
round with assurance they could sell their 
product, and they would begin at once to 
expand their operations to meet our needs. 
Unless this is done we shall either have to 
go without most of the potash we should 
otherwise use or pay exorbitant prices 
for foreign goods—if we can get them at all. 

The committee in charge of the bill 
frankly say the reason they do not put it 
forward is that they think farmers are 
opposed to it. If farmers generally under- 
steod the situation there would be an im- 
mediate demand for its passage. We 


suggest that those of Our Foiks wa @ | 
potash fertilizers study this matter Ove — 
and see that Congress is informed of thet — 
wishes in the matter. Be 
Last year the potash from one Ameri¢al 
locality had enough borax in it to inj 
crops. Some who used this ma a 
the notion that all American potash — 
like this. But such is not the case. Dey 
have been taken by the Department @ a 
Agriculture to see that no goods cB 
taining injurious quantities of boray &* @ 
sold for fertilizer this year ay 


Hearing on Collective Bargamm ; 


The farmers’ organizations of the count 
have been making strenuous efforts | 
secure the privilege of doing business 
their members. This is what is 
collective bargaining. The Cappel 
man bill would amend the anti-trust 18 
to permit this. Much sentiment aga 
this bill has developed in Congress, an@: 
one time it looked as if it had no chane 
=. Recently, however, the Farm 
ederation has taken a hand in he 
fContinued on page 65) 
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Go to a Legitimate Dealer 
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and Get a Legitimate Tire 
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HIS year the American 

people will spend more 

than $900,000,000 for 
automobile tires. 


Tires’ are one of the larg- 
est items in the motorist’s 
budget. 


The cost is making even 
careless buyers think and 
inquire. 

And the more they in- 
quire, the smaller will grow 
the influence of hearsay and 
the irresponsible tire dealer. 


* * * 


We have all met the man 
who takes his opinions ready- 
made. 


He tells everything he 
knows. He knows more 
about every car than the 
man who made it, where to 
buy the cheapest truck— 
how to get the biggest bar- 
gain in tires. 


He always arouses a cer- 
tain amount of wonder in 


' the unknowing. They never 








Every time you drive your car 
along a track or a rut in a coun- 
try road you are taking some life 
out of your fires. 

Worn frogs and switches often 
causesmall cuts, which arerapidly 
enlarged by the action of gravel 
and moisture. Rutsand track slots 
pinch the tire, wearing away the 
tread where their edges strike it. 


It is well to avoid such places 
as much as possible. 




















think to ask him where he 
gets his secrets. 


“Somebody says” and 
“everybody does” are re- 
sponsible for more wrong 
impressions about tires than 
anything else you can think 
of. 

It is on the people who 
come under the influences 
of these phrases that the 
irresponsible dealer thrives. 


~ * * 


You generally find him 


with the name of a standard 
tire displayed in his win- 
dows to give an impression 
of quality. 

But when you get inside 
the first thing he begins to 
talk about is price and sub- 
stitution. 


What the thoughtful mo- 
torist is looking for today is 
better tires. 


He goes to a legitimate 
dealer and gets a legitimate 
tire. 


The quality idea—the idea 
of a quality tire, of a dealer 
who believes in quality—is 
commanding a greater re- 
spect from a larger portion 
of the motoring public all 
the time. 


# It is the idea on which the 


United States Rubber Com- 
pany was founded—on which 
it has staked a greater in- 
vestment than any other 


rubber organization in the 


world. 


Build a tire that will do 
more, a better tire than was 
built before, and you are 
sure of a large and loyal 
following. 


. We have never been able 
to build enough UV. S. Tires 
to go around. 


| United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three Factories 


The oldest and largest Rubber Organization in the World 


Two hundred and thirty-five Branches 
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Making the School Grounds Attractive - 


Judicious use of trees and shrubs will do it 


HE school is one of the most vital 

problems that confront an aroused 

rural population. In many states, 
particularly throughout the eastern sec- 
tions of the country, rural communities 
have said their say and begun to take 
action. In other words, farmers are going 
to see to it that their boys and girls get 
the best possible training adapted to their 
needs and equal to the best attainable in 
cities. They themselves are no longer 
willing to be the economic scapegoats. for 
the nation, and now they are determined 
that their children shall not take the leav- 
ings from the educational table. Briefly 
the rural public will no longer stand for the 
old methods and standards. 

These progressive and intelligent farm- 
ers, who are now demanding changes in 
courses of study, in methods of teaching 
and in teachers, are not at all inclined to 
overlook the building itself, its location, 
and the extent and nature of the school 

unds. Perhaps some of you who are 
interested in carrying out the newer ideas 
do not know how school sites used to be 
picked out. But many of us are ashamed 
to remember that the land used to be 
chosen because it was of little value for 
anything else, and that regard was not 
had for elevation or extent. 

Proper élevation is absolutely necessary 
to insure good drainage and good health; 
sufficient acreage is necessary to establish 
happiness and efficiency in school life, and 
to create a pleasing appearance. No 
wonder that our modern country districts 
have revolted against the mistaken meth- 
ods of the past! We are all of a mind to 
give “three cheers” for the clear-seeing, 
self-respecting men and women who now 
insist upon a choice location for the school 
building, and at least three or four acres 
for the school grounds. 

Merely to secure enough well-situated 
land is just the first step toward better 
conditions. The same thoughtful public 








a. 





that has secured this wants to see it put 
into and kept in good order. 

In one small, rural town the children 
tramped over the school lawn and broke 
down the privet hedges, until gradually 
the lawn disappeared and the hedges 
shriveled away. But a strong, practical 
principal was elected to the school and— 
this is important—he had the school board 
behind him. When more land had been 
acquired, and when a base-ball diamond, 
a running track, separate playgrounds for 
older a younger children, had all been 
laid out, the principal turned his attention 
to the ground in front of the school. He 
wanted to make it beautiful. 

“But,” objected the members of the 
board, “look what the children did to the 
sod and the hedges before. It costs money 
to put in new sod and set out plants.” 

“Gentlemen,” the principal answered, 
“T will be personally responsible and will 
personally meet the expense of damages.” 

Without further remonstrance a motion 
was passed to have the grounds put in 
order; and the principal never had to pay 
damages. The school children had plenty 
of ground for their needs and wishes, and 
only a destructive few ever did harm to the 
ground set apart for looks. On the whole, 
the children were interested in having the 
school grounds look nice and helped to 

keep them so. Such in- 








terest naturally results in 
a heightened civic and 
moral consciousness. 

School grounds should 

be laid out in accordance 
with some simple, useful 
plan. Play grounds, gar- 
den tracts and lawns must 
all be provided for. Walks 
and drives wili be built 
wherever they are needed, 
and should be of a width 
indicated by the amount 
of traffic. 

One of the most serious 
roblems is that of toilets. 
t is to be hoped that out- 

side toilets will be entirely 
done away with in the 
next few years. Wher- 
ever they are still neces- 








make this 


The trees and shru 
more attractive 


SS at 2 ae Sm 


the one above 


sary, they should be placed 
at the extreme end of the 
property and screened off 
from the rest of the grounds 
by tall shrubbery. 

Not only as a screen, 
but also as decoration, 
trees and shrubbery are 
most desirable and most 
effective. . Trees and 
schools in a sense belong 
together; but at the same 
time nothing is of greater 
importance to the children 
in the school than plenty 
of fresh air and sunshine. 
Therefore, care must be 
used to place the trees so 
that those surrounding 
the building do not keep 
out the air and the sun, 


schoolhouse 


2? 


A good example of rural school grounds near Canandaigua, N. Y. 


In the arrangement of shrubs, massed: 
plantings are good along the borders of 
the property and by the foundation walls. 
of the building, so that the lawns are left 
open. The shrubs should be of 
hardy varieties which will necessitate the 
least care possible for a good, luxuriant 
growth. However, some maintenanee, no 
matter how little, should be provided for, 


What To Take from 
the Woodlot 


N removing fuel wood, be careful not to 
injure the more valuable trees or young 
growth. Remove the following materials; 

1. Sound sticks lying on the 
This will include tops which have been left 
in logging operations, and trees which haye 
been -blown over by the wind, crushed: 
down by snow, or otherwise toppled over. 
If left on the ground these tops of trees: 
are a serious fire menace, will eventually 
rot, and are then of no value. 

2. Dead trees which are sound and still 
standing. They are usually dry, and make 
good firewood. 

3. Trees which are diseased, or am 
seriously injured by insects so that they 
will probably die; also trees which are 
specially subject to serious disease or il- 
sect attack. By cutting them out the 
spread of the disease or insects may be 
checked. Thus chestnut which is almost 
certain to be killed when attacked by the 
chestnut bark disease, should be cut out 
in preference to other kinds of trees whet- 
ever this disease is present. ‘ 

4. Crooked trees which are crowding 
out straight ones. The former will not be 
come valuable while the latter may. 

5. Large old trees unsuitable for lumber, 
and having big tops which shade out 
smaller trees growing beneath them. 

6. Small trees which are over-to 
and stunted by larger and better ones. 
former are not likely to become valuable, 

7. Trees of the less valuable kinds which 
are crowding good trees. Thus a black 
oak or a beech which is crowding out 4 
white oak or a hard maple of equal siz 
and health should be removed. 

8. Trees which by some chance are 
ing on ground unsuited to them. 

a yellow poplar on a dry ridge should be. 
cut out in preference to a hickory, an 
or a pine in its locality. 

9. Slowly growing trees which a 
crowding out equally valuable kinds that 
grow faster. Thus a white oak, hickory, 
or sugar maple should be removed @ 
preference to a yellow poplar, black 
nut.or ash. 

10. Trees badly fire-scarred at the butt. 
These are of less value for lumber thal — 
sound trees. They usually become rottel; — 
and are among the first to be blown ovel. * — 

11. The ideal trees for cord-wood af 
those which range from four to ten ef 
in diameter. The yield of cord-wood ff 
trees smaller than four inches in dial 
is very slight, and trees larger than! 
inches in diarfieter ‘are usual 
valuable for some other purpos 
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‘Delco -Light is Carrying the 
Comforts and Conveniences 
of the City Into Farm Homes 


[t is furnishing bright clean electric 
light throughout the house and barn— 
doing away with the smoky, dangerous 
kerosene lamp and lantern. 











[tis providing power to pump water, 

thus making possible a modern bath 
lation wals § andthe convenience of running water 
wns are left 


of strong, § throughout the house and barn. 
essitate the 

tense | It is operating the washing machine, 
‘ovided 7 the churn and cream separator, the 
rom vacuum cleaner, the milking machine, 


the fanning mill, and the grindstone. 





ibs, massed: 
borders of 
































materia; § lt is revolutionizing farm life—and at 

ve beenlei § the Same time it is saving so much in 
d, crushed § time and labor that it is actually pay- 
wps of tres. § ing for itself. 


nd and sti’ § One hundred thousand satisfied users 


pandma® | throughout the world are the visible 
ed, or are 


that they § evidence of Delco-Light leadership in 


which TT the Farm Light and Power field. 
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A complete electric light and 
power plant for farms and 
country homes, self-cranking 
—air coole l bearings 
—no belts—only one e 
to oil—thick plates—long- 
lived battery. : 


Valve -in- Head Motor 


Runs on Kerosene 












MORE TONS PER H. P. 
AND A CLEANER CUT 


The lightest running silo filler per ton 
capacity. Due to famous DIRECT 
DRIVE with drive pulley, cutting 
cylinder and blower fan all on one shaft 
but all separate—saves fuel, time and 
trouble. Insures safety, slow speed, 
clean cut, terrific blast, long life. Your 
tractor will pull 


Siivers“Ohio’ 


‘The Logical Silo Filler 


The only cutter with wonderful labor-saving 
Beater Self-Feed—with friction reverse— 
patented knife blocks—ring oiler bearings— 
12-gauge steeldrum. Pipe-clogging delays are 
unknown with tMe “big fan’’ OHIO. 

“Ohio” knife cylinder with 5a-tace bearings, 
cannot spring from shear-pla Insures re- 
mark: ably clean even-cut i" silverized”’ 
—making air-tight, mold-proof silage 

Five sizes—daily capacity 50 to 250 tons. 
Send for 56-page catalog today, free, 
“Modern Silage Methods,” 264 pages of 
valuable data, sent for 25c. 


The Silver Mfg. Co. 
Box 327, Salem, Ohio 




















HEAVY BADBIT 





Cultivator on your 

. Wewill 

allow a thorough trial 

S 5 es Gaye on this 

wi pric power 

implement devised in 

ears. Only $195 now. 
after April Ist. 
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“The Spray of Death” 


for flies, roaches, bedbugs, fleas, 
spiders, ants, lice, mites, water bugs. 


This famous and always-successful in- 
secticide kills insects instantly, as the 


spray envelops them—quick. sure, cheap. 
There are two kinds— ATREWEEL 


Household Insecticide—for indoor use; it will 
not stain—and “ Flyof”’ Insecticide for live 
a and poultry. One trial convinces—2 oz. 
AH FREE. 1i-gallon can, all charges pre- 
Bai, $3 t@- Agents can make $8 to $12 
y, selling to banks, stores, schools; $7 to 
$15, selling to farmers. Services applying 
yot” and “Airsweet”’ are always extra! 
Get details now—first come, first served! 


SHOEMAKER & BUSCH 


- 35 years successful 
511-515 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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LIGHTNING RODS with Barnett System 


Copper Cable. A flash of lightning may leave your build- 
fnge in ashes. Lessen your risk 75 per cent by installing 
our Rods. Farmer Agents and Dealers wanted. Write 
Fy free catalog, cable compiles and =. 

B. BARNETT & CO., Mfgs., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Potato Growing from A to Z 








A horse-drawn planter 


HEN it comes ta growing pota- 
toes, there is one right way. A 
soil that tends toward a sandy 


loam is best—a soil that remains mellow 
or porous till the growing season is over. 
One of the best preparations for potatoes 
is to grow alfalfa or clover on the land 
before planting potatoes. Pasture land is 
good, but harder to prepare. Grain stub- 
ble is not so good; potatoes on such soil 
are likely to be scabby. 

Well-rotted stable manure is one of the 
best fertilizers. Growers in Colorado, one 
of the leading potato states, say that with 
plenty of manure they do not need com- 
mercial fertilizer. There is a - popular 
belief that fresh manure causes scabby 
potatoes, but Idaho growers, who cover 
their land heavily with fresh manure dur- 
ing the winter previous to planting, say 
they have little trouble with scab. They 
say this is because they spread the manure 
evenly with a spreader. However, well- 
rotted manure is preferable 

A common rotation among Idaho grow- 
ers is alfalfa or clover from two to four 
years or more, potatoes for one or two 

ears, grain for one or two years, and then 
ack to alfalfa and clover. Sometimes 
sugar beets follow potatoes, and grain fol- 
lows the beets. A common rotation among 
Wisconsin growers is seeding and grain one 
year, hay second year, potatoes third year. 

In preparing the seed-bed, a good plan 
is to plow the land, disk it one or more 
times, and smooth with a light harrow or 
drag. Open furrows four or five inches 
deep, drop the seed pieces, and cover to 
leave the surface of the field level. Drop 
pieces about a foot apart. A potato- 
planter drawn by horses will pay on six 
acres. Hand-planters save a great deal of 
backache. Make rows about three feet 
apart, so they can be cultivated with a 
horse cultivator, unless the field is small. 

Planting w hole potatoes is not advisable, 
except in a few cases. Some irrigation 
farmers use whole seed. Potatoes about 
the size of an egg are a good size. Pieces 
planted should weigh about two ounces. 
Some successful growers merely cut med- 
ium-sized tubers in halves lengthwise. Be- 
fore cutting, leave tubers exposed to the 
sun and air for a week or so. 

Several weeks before cutting, treat 
tubers with corrosive sublimate to pre- 
vent scab. This disease not only cuts 
down the yield, but causes potatoes to sell 
for a lower price, and impairs the quality 
for home use. To treat tubers, dissolve 
four ounces of corrosive sublimate in a 
quart of hot water. Add this to enough 
water to make thirty gallons of liquid. 
Put potatoes in sacks or crates and immerse 
in the liquid for an hour and a half, or 
soak the tubers for two hours in a solution 
of one pint of formalin and thirty gallons 
of water. Either solution will do. Cor- 
rosive sublimate is poison, It must be 
used in glass or wooden vessels, for it 


will pay on six acres 


corrodes metal. The same solution 9 
either material should not be used mon 
than four times. Thirty gallons will tres 
at least twelve bushels. Wash amd dn 
a, after ra oe emen 
Yultivation begins before 
Most growers use a light iron-toeth rey 
for this. As soon as the rows t 
cultivator can be used to throw 801 
up around the’plants. Some hand worki 
necessary, but early cultivation lessens th 
amount necessary.. On non-irrigated 
except on heavy low soil, hilling is deta 
mental. Wisconsin and Colorado geowen 
agree on this. Hilling dries out the-gail, 
Spraying is necessary for twe reagons- 
to kill insects, and to combat blight, Ti 
kill the beetles (commonly call 
bugs), Idaho growers use one pound @ 
Paris green or four pounds of arsenate d 
lead paste in fifty gallons of water. Tht 
liquid is sprayed on the plants when warm 
weather comes on and adult beetles 
to lay clusters of yellow eggs on the lowe 
mr of the leaves. With the Paris Te 
revent burning the leaves, use 
sol our pounds stone lime made into mill 
of lime by slaking with water. Add thi 
to water in which Paris green is 
Late blight is one of the commone 
[Continued on page 156] 
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Long sprouts weaken the “te e 





Worth Remembering 
about a 


MAXWELL Truck 


It has a’worm drive, which is the predominant 
feature of most worth while trucks. 


It hauls 114 tons; 75% of all loads carried by horse 


or motor are 1% tons or less. 


many trucks use with no load. 


It is very simple in design (more brains than metal 
have been used in its construction); it travels faster 
than a larger truck. 16,000 have 

supplied abundant evidence of its eco- 

nomic transportation. 


3 It uses less gas and oil hauling a peak load than’ 
* 
4. 


5 A’ comparison with other 114 ton 
* trucks shows a saving of $300 to $400 
in the original investmentin a Maxwell, M1 = =~ 


Maxwell Motor Company, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 
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A: : Showing condition of one of a set of Goodyear Cord Tires after 
lle. 


acoh Rupp farms, outside of Louisor 


Large photograp 
truck ready for a trip to the city 


9 months’ hauling service for the 
Ensert: Mr. Rupp’s Goodyear-Cord-equippe 
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"Move the Farm Closer toTown 
g —with Pneumatics 





‘‘Because I use a truck on Goodyear Cord Tires I 
load potatoes, onions, etc.,in the fields and haul to 
Louisville, 12 miles, in 50 minutes. Horses take 2 
hours. The pneumatic-tired truck saves much labor 
and expense on my two farms totaling 180 acres.”’ 
—Jacob Rupp, Farmer, R. F. D. No.1, Louisville, Ky. 





if Secon: are farmers everywhere throughout this 
country today who have practically duplicated the 
experience related above by this Kentuckian. 


They have proved that Goodyear Cord Tires free them 
from slow hauling, either by horses or solid-tired trucks, 
and thus free them from one of the worst handicaps ever 
placed on farming effort. 


The use of the spry Goodyear Cords has the effect of 
moving a farm closer to town, of speeding up the other 
power-driven machinery on it, and so on getting each 
day’s work done most easily and quickly. 


Thus the perfected pneumatic truck tire is a powerful 
factor in that progress which not only is increasing 
decisively the income of the farmer but also is making 
his activities far more pleasant. 





Its traction, cushioning and nimbleness have been made 
thoroughly practical for farm trucking by Goodyear Cord 
construction which adds a tremendous toughness well 
known to rural users of Goodyear Cord Tires. 


Accurate information detailing the results attained b 
farmérs, ranchers and country motor express lines wi 
pneumatic-tired trucks can be secured by writing to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, at Akron, Ohio. 
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Expenses You Don’t 
Have With a Bicycle 


N°? garage expense, no gasoline, 
no engine trouble, no big repair 
bills,no heavy tire bills, no cranking. 
Just hop on your Iver Johnson 
bicycle, get there quick, accomplish 
your business and be home again 
in a jiffy. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Strong truss-bridge frame, seam- 
less tubing of high carbon nickel 
steel, drop-forged parts, improved 
scientific “‘two-point”’ ball bearing 
construction both on one axle—runs 
as smooth as water over the dam. 


Iver Johnson ‘Superior’? Road- 
ster Bicycle, $55.00. Other models 
$37.50 to $65.00. (No extra charge 
for Coaster Brake.) 


Three Iver Johnson Booklets Free. 
Indicate which book you want: 
A—“Arms,’’ B—‘* Bieycles,’’ C—‘‘ Motorcycles.”’ ' 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & CycleWorks 
163 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 


Iver Johnson shotguns 

combine accuracy and de- 
YW pendability. They are 

reasonably priced. 

















Economical to Maintain 


You can’t figure the cost of a telephone on 
the day you buy it—it’s the money spent for 
repairs that counts. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephones 


are built better than may seem necessary to 
insure maintenance economy. The telephone, 
for example, consumes less battery current while 
°o ting and gives better transmission than other 
kinds of instruments—which means less frequent 
renewals of the battery. 
Own Your Own Telephone System 
Write today for free 
Booklet No. 10 and Tele- 
hone Catalogues con- 
ining full information 
telling how to build and 
—— a community 
phone System. 
Stromberg-Carlson 


Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Kanone Cry, 
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Liquid Sunshine on Tap 


Maple sirup, of course 








stringy. 

“To tap 
half-inch _ bit, 
slightly upward 
ag ek i 

n typic 
south side of e 
more sap, but on 
days, or days when 
sides of the tree are ¢ 
ly warm, the flow 
same from either 
Remove all shavi 
holes. Spouts ean 
chased, or made 








pieces of sumac wood, Bi 


Sap is hauled from trees in barrels or tanks sure they fit an an 


FEW weeks ago—about the time 

sugar was as scarce as the proverbial 

hen’s teeth—I sat down to break- 
fast with my good friend, John Waring, up 
in Vermont. Since then I am convinced 
that there might be 


firmly into the holes: th 
spouts support the sap pails. . Specs | 
covered pails are made for catehing 
sap. Most of the sap flows in the 
noon; occasionally it flows at night, 
sap is gathered in barrels or tanks on sled 
or wagons. Ont 





many worse things 
than a shortage of 
sugar, for there wasn’t 
a spoonful of “store 
sugar” on John’s ta- 
ble. And what is 
more, we didn’t miss 
the sugar! 

Of course you’ve 
guessed it. You prob- 
ably exclaimed ‘‘ma- 
ple sirup” just as soon 
as you saw the word 
“Vermont.” Quite 
natural you should, 
for Vermont ma- 
ple sirup is 100 per 
cent unadulterated, 
Simon- pure. How- 
ever, there are many 
other states—thirty, 
in fact—that have 
sugar-maple trees, 
and therefore John’s 
plan of using maple 
sirup—liquid sun- 
shine, he called it, 
offers a way out for 
others who have 
sugar- maple trees. 





my 
farm I have a 
line from the pact 
my evaporater at th 
foot of the hill.” 


Use Thermomete 
in Boiling 

An accurate tha — 
mometer is almos 
wane in makin 
maple sirup or sugal 
The sap, when place 
in kettles or 
orators, boils at 
F. The fire shou 
be quick and hot 
Ordinarily when 1 
thermometer held it 
the boiling " 
isters 219° F. (at 
feet above sea level) 
the sap 3 


enough for sirup, al 
will weigh — elevet 
pounds to a gallon 
a standard weight a 
which the sirup wi 
not granulate, Fa 
every 500 feet rise it 
altitude the 

temperature 18 








He told so many nice 


things about maple ’Twill make a man of him! ed one degree. Avet 


sirup and maple 

sugar, and so many of the details of 
gathering sap and making sirup, that I 
have written them down for you. 

The best maples for sirup or sugar are 
the sugar-maple and the black maple. A 
maple is seldom suitable for tapping be- 
fore it is forty years old, and if older, so 
much the better. Most of the maple sugar 
is made in Vermont, New Hampshire, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan. Few maple 
products are made west of 
the Missouri river, and 
south of Maryland, al- 
though there are trees out- 
side of those limits. 


There Must Be Sap 
Before Sirup 


“You can’t bore a hole in 
a maple tree and expect 
an artesian well of sap,” » 
was John’s first caution to 
me. ‘Periods of sap flow 
are called ‘runs,’ and they 
vary in number, according 
to the season. The open- 
ing of the sap season 
comes when the winter is 


age Vermont mapl 
sugar usually carries from eighty to 
five per cent actual sugar, al 
runs will carry less than this. 
lime and other solid materials make 
from six to twenty-five per cent of the sp 
Sirup should be sealed up 
soon as boiled, and kept so until read) fo 
use. If put in glass,keep away fromit § 
light. If sirup ferments, heat to a boil § 
[Continued on page 61 : 
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breaking. The season ends 


when the leaf buds begin Evaporators are rapidly displacing kettles for k 
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A Pistol in Your Home Equal to 
Its Responsibility 


The New Remington .380 Automatic Pistol Is Backed by 
Over 100 Years of Skill and Experience 


MANY folks feel that they ought to have a pistol in the house. But when 
they come to select one they are not quite sure about which to buy. 
For years the sportsmen of this country have been asking Remington for a pistol which would 


meet all the requirements of protection, touring and hunting—a pistol to take the same dominating 
position among pistols that Remington rifles and shotguns have occupied among the larger arms. 


“Here is the pistol—Remington .380 caliber—eight shots. Those who have used it concede that in 
“its all ‘round fitness for the needs of the American citizen and his family, it goes further than any 
other pistol or revolver produced. 


eminoto 
Re vine % 
for Shooting Right 


ft is the automatic pistol you and your folks can depend upon because it is not only powerful but 
COMPLETELY SAFE—built to shoot and shoot straight and hard—light’ and compact—just the 
sort of “gun” you need around the place and feel comfortable in having. 


Three safety features make the Remington pistol especially desirable for the home: Automatic grip 
safety, thumb-operated safety lever, and an exclusive Remington patent which prevents discharge 


of arm if the magazine is withdrawn and a cartridge is left in the chamber. j 


~The Remington .380 is a general purpose arm—for home protection, touring, hunting and fishing. 

Your nearest Remington dealer—“Sportsmen’s Headquarters”—will be glad to show and explain 

‘this pistol to you. There are over 88,000 Remington dealers in this country who sell Remington | 
products onl give Remington service. ( 

= For detailed description write us for “Model 51 Pistol Folder” 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers of Firearms and Ammunition in the World ~~ 
Woolworth Building, New York City : 
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When your Ford brake doesn’t work 
too hard on 


en the car es and chatters as you 


airman reline your b 
oe Cork Gent Svenansiosion tinue rg. 
Then your brake will work quick and sm: 


and reverse bands jf} 

‘ord will oon go rs7- low 
verse without th 4 af and lurch. Thet'! 

oe of a Advance Cork Insert for relining the three 
come read so tastes in the red and bleck 
rie for they wil pve yea beter working 
or give you a er working 
Lb -F oy soe you aie 


@ it tells how the Ford 
| a clutch work 
and howCork Insert makes 
them work better. Get this 
book and post yourself on 





DOO Own 
Concrete Work 





grow crops with 
expense? How can I save in plant- 
ing potatoes? How make high priced 
Te farthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 


Bateman M’f’g Co., Bor 128, Grenloch, N.J. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


From Stump Lands to Fertile Fiele d 


How stumps are pulled in — 





HE pioneers of the prairie states 

have absolutely no conception of the 

hardships that the pioneers of the 
stump lands had to undergo. An india< 
rubber back, stout arms and legs, a still 
stouter heart, a grub-hoe, a pickax, a crow- 
bar, a spade, human labor occasionally 
supplemented by a horse hitched to a 
chain—these were 


wage 


Hand stump-pullers exert a tremendous power 


forty-frve stumps to the acre. The 
where most of the contract work ing 
ing is done, varies from a sandy loam re | 
clay loam. The contractors prefer to pull 
stumps in sandy soil which is p 

free from stones. Stumps pull more 
here, an@ the earth can be cleaned from the 
roots with much greater rapidity thaninthe 
heavier soils, Veryfew 
of the tracts peg 





the stock in trade of 
the pioneer who fifty 
or a hundred years 
ago essayed to clear 
his farm. 

Machinery, how- 
ever, is displacing 
human labor in clear- 
ing stump lands. The 
modern man has call- 
ed to his aid dyna- 
mite and stump-pull- 
ers. Where once it 
took forty years to 
clear forty acres, it 
now takes forty 
weeks, or perhaps 
forty days. Dynamite will break the heart 
of the most obdurate stump, and the ir- 
resistible pull of a stump-puller completes 
the job. Some of the stump-pullers can 
be operated by one man and power enough 
can be exerted to pull the stoutest stump, 
but the hand pullers are naturally not so 
rapid as the horse stump-pullers. Strange 
as it may seem, the horse pullers have so 
far proved more practicable than those 
operated by steam or gasoline, but in- 
ventors are’ busily perfecting a power ma- 
chine which will pull the stumps and pile 
them ready to be burned, all in one 
operation. 

In Michigan there is a larger number of 
contractors who make a business of pull- 
ing stumps than there is in any other state. 
Most of the land stumped by these con- 
tractors is that where the original growth 
was practically a pure stand of white pine 
which has been logged for a period of any- 
where from twenty to fifty years. The 
number of stumps per acre varies widely. 
One contractor of several years’ experience 
states that the number of stumps which he 
pulls from a forty-acre tract varies from 
1,000 to 2,800, or from twenty-five to 
seventy per acre. Data from the records 
of the cost of clearing over 500 acres of 
logged-off pine land give an average of 





The dirt falls back into the hole 


being stu 
any scoond aa 
most of them are 
pasture. The fara 
have learned that the 
best and most econo 
mical way of prepay 
ing the pine lands for 
eerie is,to begin 
by pa for sev 
years, 

Most of the oa 
tractors agree to pull ” 
the stumps, elean th 
earth from their 
and tip them go 
they will not settle back into the 
for a set price per stump, rather 
any definite sum per acre. On some 
where many of the stumps aré 
or burned to the ground, it is difficult even 
for an experienced contractor to make & 
close estimate of the cost pe xm 
Experienced men usually prefer to 
by the day on such tracts rather than fee 
contract price. of 

In addition to stump-pullers, axes, 
and spades are needed. A drain 
makes a good tool with which to remo q 
the earth from the roots. Four men Wir 
four horses make a good working @ 
On tracts where it is difficult to moves 
machine, an additional horse is advisan 
The two-horse team pulls the 8 
assists the three-horse team in mé@ 
the machine to the next stump. 

In stumping a tract, one of 
works in advance of the machine 
holes. under one or two roots of @ 
stump to be pulled, so that chains can 

assed around the roots. Where thee” 

ittle danger that the roots will t 
under the strain of pulling, or that 
stump will split into two or more 
it is necessary to dig under one 
The stump-puller is moved over % 

[Continued on page 50] 





























The Goodrich Adjustment Basis: 
Fabric Tires, 6000 Miles 
Silvertown Cords, 8000 Miles 














Why 50,000 Dealers 
Sell Goodrich Tires 


**The other day I signed up your, or should I say ‘our’ 
1920 agreement, and it occurred to me that you would 
be interested in my reason for arranging to handle 
Goodrich on a much larger scale than last year. 


It is this: When I opened my store out here, after 

considering several makes of tires, I decided to take 

on Goodrich, and the salesman assured me that you 

would co-operate to help me build up a business that 
~ I could be proud of. 


Not only have you made good the promise of your 
salesman, but the fairness and cleanness of your 
transactions with me have far exceeded any, I thought 
would be possible for any tire Company. 


I was recently asked why I handled Goodrich tires 
practically to the exclusion of all others, and my 
answer was; 


**Because I have not had a Goodrich tire come back, 
and because I believe they are the best proposition on 


the market today. lary sincerity secre, 


John E. Dennis. 
3083 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y.’’ 


T IS THIS FAITH in Goodrich Tires, 

Goodrich methods, and Goodrich help, 
that has caused more than 50,000 cesken to 
feature Goodrich Tires. 


John E. Dennis says, “‘J have not had a 
Goodrich Tire come back.’’ 


If a fire had come back, he knew from 
Goodrich’s clear statement of certified ser- 
vice that his customer had full protection 
in the Definite Adjustment Basis —6000 
miles for Fabric Tires and 8000 miles for 
Silvertown Cords. 


The nation-wide demand for Goodrich 
Tires is proof positive of the soundness 
and fairness of the Goodrich merchandising 
policy. 

But more important, the economic right of 
this policy, and the outspoken, open-handed 
declaration of it, have put the purchase of a 
tire on a firmer foundation for dealer and user. 


Goodrich 
‘Tires 
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“YALE: 
The difference between a hole in 


the wall and a real door— 

A door that doesn’t always close 
and stay closed is no better than a 
hole in the wall. 

A door that has a Yale Door 
Closer is a real door. It closes every 
time—quietly, softly, automatically. 

If you are tired of doors that slam 
and bang and shatter, if you are 
weary of doors that stand open, 

You will install Yale Door Closers— 
and insure comfort and better health; 
save coal and keep out cold and 
draughts—and preserve the door. 
Give your door a Yale Door Closer 

, and it will close as soft as cotton 

You cannot see the thanism of the 

Yale Reversible Door Closer. And you 

don't need to. The trademark “ ther 2 

is your guarantee that into it has 

conscience of its makers—the Pale 
pride in its qe . See that trade- 
mark on Yale Cylinder or Uiehe | ches, 

Padlocks, Builders as. 

ware, Bank Lee esis Becks ana 

Electric Hoists. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 
Makers of the Yale Locks 
Stamford, Conn. 

Chicago Office; 
F7 East Lake Street 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd. 
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Easily Sawed By @ne Man. 
Easy to move from cut tocut. Make 
big profits cutting wood. Cheap 
and easy to operate. 


OTTAWA [OG SAW 


Does 10 meg’g work at one-tenth the cost. 
Makes work éasy. Engine can also be used for 
running pumps and other machinery. Saw 
bladeeasily removed. Writeforour low price. 

Cash or Easy Payments. 


KBD Day Trial y 
42@-Year Guarantee & 








CAMERA OR_ RIFLE 


for selling only40 packs 
asstd. Vegetable Seeds at 
“ff 10c per large pack. Easy to 
scll. EARN BIC MONEY or premiums. We 
trust you with seeds until sold. Address; 
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A Covered Drain Will Last a Life 


By ORIN CROOKER, Illinois 











A covered drain has many advantages over an open ditch 


HEN a field is so situated that 

there is no natural outlet for a 

system of underground tiles, resort 
must be had to a drainage ditch leading to 
some point which offers escape for the sur- 
plus moisture, or the same result must be 
effected through the use of large tiles 
placed underground. 

In earlier days the open drainage ditch 
was the common means employed, but the 
use of the covered drain possesses so many 
advantages that it commends itself to all 
who aim at effective and permanent 
results. 

The open drain needs frequent attention; 
in a few years its slopes become a breeding 
place for a rank growth of weeds which 
distribute their seeds in all directions; it 
is unsightly; it cuts up the land so that 
detours are necessary in going from place 
to place on the farm. 

More than all this, however, is the fact 
that an open ditch renders unproductive 

a strip of varying width through the field 
which it traverses. With land at present 
valuations this is an item worthy of 
serious consideration as an offset to the 
extra cost involved by the use of the tile. 

The permanent covered drain will last 
indefinitely; once it is placed there is no 
more attention involved, and the field 
through which it passes can be cultivated 
the same as though it were not there. 

More and more are farmers in the corn 
belt, especially where level prairie condi- 
tions prevail, improving their fields through 
the installation of under surface tiles and 
drains. They are improvements which 
pay large dividends, and these dividends 
are bound to be of a permanent nature 
year after year. 

For instance, tile drainage is paying 
twenty-five per cent dividends for Emer- 
son Dayton on his Ohio farm. When he 
bought his original farm sixteen years ago 
there were but two acres of plow land on 
the entire tract. The remainder was wet, 
cut-over timber land. A year ago last fall, 
after he got all of his land paid for and had 
gone over his fields with the county agri- 
cultural agent, he invested 


prevails in a moisture-choked 

sive to them. They can not usei : 
not grow where it exists for m hy 
comparatively temporary periods: 
moisture which plants need is the 
which is brought to their root 
capillary action. 

When each particle of soil ig 
by such a film, and the minute be ' 
tween the soil particles are filled witha 
plants will give a good account ¢ ‘then 
selves provided, of course, the soil moistay 
referred to carries with it the propera 
necessary plant food in solution, 

The outlet of every undergrot 
should be set in brick or concrete, 804 
it will not wash out. The il 
below shows a homemade cone 
with a grating to prevent 
from entering the drain. 


Deep Tiles Are Not 


Drains should not be placed. to 
below the surface of the 
mon observation shows this in ¢ 
with tile drains intended to 
plus water from house or bara { 
Ordinarily these drains must 
comparatively deep—about four af 
feet below the surface of the grow 
such deep drains water may § 
surface above them for a long ti 
a rain. 

This fact has been pointed ¢ 
indication that tile drainage in 
fields may not be effective im 
surplus water from the soil} 
conclusion is wrong. In fact, it it 
out, this observation should 
practic: al lesson in the proper 
installing field drainage; 
drains should not be placed tool 
the surface. 

Of course, the proper depth #1 
with soil conditions, the kind of t 
the source of the water, but in mea 
regions of the state two and on 
will be the proper depth. 





in nearly two carloads of 
tile. -Emerson says that 
the increased crops for 
last year alone have paid 
twenty-five per cent in- 
terest on the investment 
in tile drainage. Oats on 
land that had formerly 
been under water for a 
considerable part of each 
year yielded fifty-three 
ushels an acre. A bum- 
per crop of corn was pro- 
duced on swales which 
before had sometimes 
scarcely been worth har- 
vesting. : 


~ 





Growing plants find 
stagnant water, such as 


The outlet of every drain should be setin ’ ic k 











A Packard Truck hauling heavy load from the field on a Washington farm 


Moving the City Market 
Next Door to the Farm 


HE most striking thing about the 

modern farmer is the way in 

which he reaches out for new 
markets. 


One Packard Truck owner covers 
140 miles a day between his farm and 
Detroit, Michigan, in the short run- 
ning time of J0 hours. By choosing 
the biggest market in the State, he 
commands the top price for his pro- 
duce markets perishable fruits that 
would otherwise spoil, and saves all 
the shrinkage that.occurs in shipping 
by railroad. 


Once a farmer gets to know the 
constant dependability of the Packard 
Truck, he begins to demand more of 
it and to increase his profits from its 
operations. — 


On hundreds of farms, all over the 
country, the Packard is being used, 


not necessarily to reach the nearest 
market, but to reach the most favorable 
market, whether that is forty, sixty, or 
even eighty miles away. 


NLY a truck with the uniform 

quality of the Packard can be 
depended upon for these long hauls, 
The. Packard is not an “assembled” 
truck—a mere collection of purchased 
parts. Every part of every Packard 
Truck is of Packard design, of uniform 
strength and durability. That is the rea- 
son you find so many Packard Trucks 
on the road, month after month, with- 
out an hour’s delay for repairs. 


There is a Packard for every size 
farm. Write for our booklet, “The 
Farmer—and the facts about his motor 


truck.” It will interest every forward- 


looking farmer. 


‘Ask the Man Who Owns One”’ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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ae, feet 


stay a and comfortable 


A new rubber shoe for farmers—the “«U, S.’’ Bootee 


HEN the ground is wet, and your sists of heavy layers of the finest rub- 
job means lots of walking, what ber. All other points.of strain are heavily | 


sort of footwear do you put on? Ordinary reinforced. 


leather shoes get soaked and caked with 
mud in no time. Rubber boots are too 
stiff and heavy when you’re constantly on 
the move. 


For such work you need the lightweight 
comfort of a shoe combined with the pro- 
tection of a boot. And here at last isa 
shoe specially designed to meet this need 
—the U.S. Bootee. It’s a water-tight, 
lace rubber shoe—designed originally for 
miners, and now becoming popular with 
farmers everywhere. 


Solid comfort all the time—that’s what 
the light, pliable U. S. Bootee means for 
you. It fits smoothly over your sock like 
an ordinary shoe. It gives you perfect 
freedom of movement, yet in the wettest 
weather—over the muddiest ground—it 
keeps your feet absolutely dry. 


At the very places where rubber foot- 
wear is usually the weakest, the U. S. Bootee 
has been made strongest. Its sole con- 


Ask your dealer today to show you a 
pair of the new U.-S. Bootees. Note their 














“U.S.” Rubbers—A wide range of 
models, in light and heavy styles to 
meet every need, Made in all sizes, 
for men, wemen, and children. 
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terproof, smooth rubber surface — feel 
ow pliable and comfortable they are—ex- 
smine for yourself their wonderful built-to- 
wear construction. 


Bother ‘‘U. S.’’ Models—aii built 
| for the hardest wear 


Whether you prefer a boot for the wet 
n, a rubber overshoe for general use, 
ga cloth-top arctic for the cold—you can 
fnd in U. S. rubber footwear exactly what 


? 


you need. 





a RE na 


a 


Every one of these models is made with 
the same care in details of construction as 
the U. S. Bootee. Tough, heavy soles— 
special reinforcements at all points of 
srain—and always the highest quality 
mbber— these points are winning U. S. 
tubber footwear thousands of new friends 





) every year. “U. S.” Walrus —An overshoe with 

e - an all-rubber surface that can be ‘ 
: washed off easily. Warm as an arctic. 
Ask for U. S. rubber footwear—it means Absolutely water-tight. All weights 





tee slid wear and long service for your money. and sizes in red, black; and white. 

st rub- “U.S.” Boots — Reinforced where the 

heavily | wear is. hardest. 

1—The sole—Five soles in one, all of the finest 

rubber. 

y you a 

te their 2—Back of the heel—Every ‘step you take puts 
a strain on the seam in back. At this point 
every U. S. boot is reinforced with ten 





thicknesses. 





3—The toe—Won’t break through like the toe in 
so many boots. -It has three heavy layers, a 
special toe-cap, and an extra sheet of highest 
quality rubber on the outside. 





4—The “bend”’ in front—A boot has no lacing 
in front to ‘“‘give’’ as you walk. Every mile 
you cover, the rubber there bends and buckles 
750 times. Six heavy thicknesses give long 
wear to U. S. boots at this point. 





“U.S:RUBBER 








Ask for 





J U.S. Boots are made in all sizes and styles— 
 BPtort; Storm King, Sporting and Hip. In red, 
7 Btkck, and white. 





United States Rubber Company 









































The Farmhouse I’d Like To Hav 


First Prize, Central Group: Mrs. Lota Kellenbarger, Anselmo, Neb. 


[se central group included these 
states: Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma. 

The other prize winners in this group 
were: 

Mrs. J. L. Garst, Hinsdale, Ill.; Mrs. 
J. J. Smith, South English, Ia.; Mrs. Ben 
Gearig, Jasper, Mo.; Miss Alice Halvor- 
son, Whitewater, Wis.; Olof Isaacson, 
Carpenter, N. D. 

Hard to pick the winners? Yes, it surely 
was! For there were more than 
1,600 plans in the central group 
alone, and the very great majority 
of these were perfectly splendid. 
We got some helpful suggestion or 
idea from almost every plan we ex- 
amined, in every group; and Our 
Folks are going to get the benefit of 
all this, through the columns of The 
Farm Journal. So, let me most 
heartily thank every contestant. 
You have helped to bring better 
farm homes to the farm women of 
America. 

Next month, we’ll show the first- 
prize house of the eastern group; the 
month after, the southern group; 
and so on. Now, we'll let Mrs. 
Kellenbarger describe her house- 
plan in her own words: 


Description of Prize-Winning House 


“First of all, I want my house built so I 
can get the most amount of light and sun- 
shine in the rooms I use most. Therefore, 
my ideal house faces south. 

“The kitchen is quite roomy. A large 
cupboard or buffet is built between the 
kitchen and dining-room; this will furnish 
ample space for dishes, silverware and lin- 
en. This cupboard acts as a serving- 
window, with shelf. The dishes can be 
carried to this cupboard, where they are 
convenient to the kitchen sink. A small 
breakfast-alcove is built to the west; two 
windows in it, and two above the sink, 
furnish ample light. To the right of the 
cupboard, as one stands in the kitchen, is a 
dumb waiter. 

“The work table will extend to the floor 
and will have two bread boards, two 
drawers for cutlery, a large space for 
kitchen utensils, and a bin for fiour. In 
the pantry, on one side, is a storage cup- 
board; on the other side is a refrigerator 
and a broom closet. Opposite the broom 
closet is a built-in ironing board. A fuel- 
box-could be made under the hot-water 
tank to the left of the stove, and could be 
filled from the basement stairway. 

“The washroom may be entered from 
the hall, kitchen or screened porch. Thus 
the men can pass through to the dining- 
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Basement of prize-winning plan 
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Front of prize-winning house complete 


room without going through the kitchen. 
The office has an entrance from the same 
porch, also from the hall. 

“The living-room has a large fireplace 
with built-in bookcases on each side. 
would also install a pipeless furnace, and 
have the register here, as it is pretty nearly 
in the center of the house. The room open- 
ing off the living-room may be either li- 
brary or bedroom; French doors are built 
between these two rooms, while a colon- 
nade is between the living and dining- 
rooms. 

“T prefer a bungalow with attic, or 
semi-bungalow; and I like a house built 
of bevel siding with concrete block 
foundation. 

“This house need not be built all at once. 
The main part, shown in solid black, could 
be put up first; then, some years later, the 
two bedrooms could be built downstairs, 
with storeroom above, as shown by the 
dotted lines.” 


Plan Has Other Possibilities 


There are several possibilities in these 
plans, that Mrs. Kellenbarger hasn’t 
mentioned. For instance, many con- 
testants did not want a pantry, but did 
want such a room, opening from the kitchen 
or from the back porch, to use as sewing- 
room, separator-room, engine-room, laun- 
dry, children’s playroom, farmhands’ 
smoking-room, wood-house, meat-house, 
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ice-house, farmhands’ dining-room 
a low grade of labor was employ be. 
bowen of any one of a dozen other pu 
there were no water-system 
house, the washroom could hav P ° 
tub and pump set in it, near enough to th; 
kitchen to run a pipe across under th 
stairs from the open hot-water tank j 
the cook-stove. In that case I wou 
throw the bathroom and office togethe 
making a bedroom. 
The screened back porch will make; 
splendid sleeping porch; cots and i 
can be folded up during the dayad 
; kept in box-seats over the outeid 
4 stairs. ee 
‘or a small family, thig 
could be built as a oe pv 
bungalow; the two first story be 
rooms would be quite suffice 
sanitary couch were put in the der 
for emergencies. In that case th 
roof would have a lower pitch, omit 
ting all dormers and gables, with 1 
hip at each end. Or, just the front 
gable and dormers could be cut off 
leaving a big unfinished attic fo 
drying-room, storage, and bunk 
room at harvest time. This atti 
would make a good place to ston 
seed-corn after the corn is 
dried in a well-ventilated | 
The end windows would do well enougl 
for such rooms. : 
Also, you can change Mrs. Kellenbarger't 
choice of material to suit your ow 
tastes. A very good combination woul 
be hollow tile and stucco for the fir 
story, with gray-stained shingles on the 
gables. I rather like gray stain, becaus 
by the time it wears off, the shingles have 
turned a natural silver-gray from the ao 
tion of the weather. If you prefer frame 
construction, the first story might be 
shingled as well as the gables; and im thal 
case I suggest that you dip the pers gt 
white stain (there are several sorts 
on the market). A white house alwayt 
looks well against green fields or blue sky 


ie oc Bie 


[Editor’s Note: We have made tem 
porary arrangements with a blue- print 
company, to furnish blue prints of 
particular house at $2 per set, in case any 
of Our Folks want them. Write to Farm 
house Contest Editor, The Farm J 
Philadelphia, Pa.; enclose $2, and be suré 
to give your name and address. We can't 
furnish ‘specifications, but your local ms» 
terial man or builder can easily help you 
to write those to fit your local conditions) 
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Second floor plan; three large 
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Barn No. 437-—-Improved 
Gothic-roofed. No braces to ob- 
struct mow—great loft capacity. 
Easy to build by our ready- 
framed method. catalog. 
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beveled, fitted at our mills. 
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ise alwayt 

r blue sky We supply and guarantee lumber, Ourbarnarchitectsareexperts. They figure 
shingles, framing timbers, paint—every- _all strains, stresses, necessary ventilation, 

' thing —highest quality. You must be _ best arrangement before you build. Saves 
satisfied or we refund money, Weship costly mistakes. Assuresa scien- 
in sealed car—deliver anywhere and  tifically designed, absolutely 

t Editor. guarantee safe arrival. Save bigmoney correct barn or farm building. 

by buying wholesale. Costs guaranteed. No architects’ fees. 

made tem , ‘ ; 

bia re Big Spring Rush Coming—Order Early! 

= case any Don’t bedisappointed. Consideryour long, are going to be disappointed. 

e to Farm needs NOW. There isa lumber short- Your protection is to decide now 

m Journal, age—mills way behind on orders— _ while stocks are still intact. Be 

nd be sure yards short everywhere—no doubt in sure of your barn. Write today. 

We can't yourvery section. Byspringtherewon’t We deliver from four mills — 

- Jocal ma be enough lumber to go around. ship from one nearest you. 

y help you Many people, who delay ordering too Saves freight. 

ondit:ons) 


A regular barn encyclopedia. Shows 
654 kinds and sizes modern farm build- 
ings, dairy barns, mixed farming, cattle 
paneceeeennn feeding, horse barns, bolted plank 

frame, barns with gable, gambrel, 
Gothic roofs, head house and dairy 
| | { annex, lean-to, round or barrel barns, 


























7092 Gordon Street 



















Barns for Every Purpose— 


Ready Framed—Easy to Build 


Any type of barn—any size—for any need. You'll find it in our NEW 1920 
BARN BOOK. Send for it now. We furnish all material. Learn how we 
save for you—in price and in labor costs. 
system most practical and economical. All heavy timbers sawed, 


Measurements adjusted. Heights, 
roof-pitches, etc., all figured. All you or your carpenters do is nail together. 
goes up twice as fast. You save money and time. Thousands of farmers building 
their own barns. You and your hired men can do it if carpenters are hard to get. 


Everything Highest Grade—No Extras—Wholesale Prices 


Send for Book of Barn Plans—FREE 





modified timber frame barns, bank, 
basement and driveway barns, balloon 
or self-supporting roofs, trussed roofs, 
colony and individual hog houses, 
granaries, corn cribs, poultry houses, 
and other outbuildings. Compare our 
prices—then decide. 


Carpenters and Contractors: Write for Catalog 


Gordon-Van Tine Go. 


Satistaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Established Over Half a Centary Special Floor 


Plans drawn 
Davenport, lowa forvou. Tell 


Other Mills and Shipping Points at St. Louis, Mo.; us what you 
Hattiesburg, Miss., and Chehalis, Wash. want. 


Our Ready-Framed 


Barn 


Hog House No. 469—Sunny, warm, well- 
lighted. Pens 6x8. Removable partitions, 
Substantial construction. See Barn Book 


Barn No; 424—Warm, dry, sunny, 
sanitary, durable. Cypress sills, clear 
Yellow Pine walls, best roofing. Quality 
paint for two coats. See Barn Book for 
prices and full description. 


Barn No. 426 — Best Yellow Pine frame 

throughout. Universally rigid construction, 

Braced rafter roof, free loft. Sapeney 

ood barn for horses or stock cattle. See 
n Book. 


Mail Coupon 


ff 


Fit 
| Please send me free 


\ i : books as checked below: 


Besos © Gordon-Van Tine Farm 





Company, 


7092 Gordon 
Street, 


Davenport, lowa. 


1 Buildings. 
© Gordon-Van Tine Homes, 


0 Building Material Catalog. 
/. I am most interested in...........--- 
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Unbreakable 
universal joint 
in the hooked 
nose—crowbar 
leverage in the 
sliding handle— 
knurled shank 

for firm grip. 
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After the 

Loose Nuts and 

Bolts with a Billmont 
—Reach ’Em All 


There are hundreds of bolts and nuts to loosen or tighten, 
hundreds of repairs and adjustments to be made on your truck, 
tractor, passenger car, farm implements, before the Spring 
rush is on. 






Buy a Billmont—make your barn your winter workshop and 
do your overhauling now. In the field you will have no time 
to make repairs and the Billmont is as useful on the farm as 
the plow. 


No nut or bolt is too hard for the Billmont to reach, too tight 
to turn with the Billmont solid steel T bar handle which slides 
back and forth so that it may get past obstructions and make 
a complete turn. The hooked nose slips into the hardest to 
get at places and you spin ’em off or on. 


The Billmont Master Wrench consists of a heavily nickeled 
outer steel tube, the revolving driving member is inside and 
down near the nose is the universal joint that turns the socket 
holder. Of the finest steel, heat treated and ground, all 


Billmont parts are made for everlasting service. 
Set consists of master wrench, 








5 hexagon sockets (;,, }, % 3 Ask your hardware store or auto accessory dealer to let you 
§) and 1 adapter so any stan- look at the Billmont and see how it works. In case he has not 
dard socket may be used. them in stock, write us and send us his name. Write for folder. 
Price in wooden Ss 1 O 

ee ee 361 E. Ohio St. 








Edgar C.Guthard Co. Chicago, Illinois 
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$75,000,000 in the United States 
in 1914. Even then, the death rate of 
swine due to this disease was much lower 
than in previous years. ‘The death-rate 
was 144 hogs a thousand in 1897, 118 a 
thousand in 1914, and only forty-two a 
fhousand in 1917. Since the Federal 
ts got after this disease, in 1913, it is 
being fought to a standstill. Still, this is 
the most wide-spread and fatal disease of 
gwine. It is a blood poisoning or septi- 
eemic disease. The germs which cause it 
in the blood, as contrasted with 
some of the other diseases such as tuber- 
culosis, in which the causative agent grows 
in the lungs, lymph glands and other 
organs. 
The germ which causes cholera is so 
small that it can not be detected with the 
most powerful microscope, 


Qs cholera caused a loss of 


MARCH, 1920 


by vaccinating with hog cholera anti- 
serum. 

It has been, known for years that an 
attack of hog cholera makes immune 
those hogs which recover. There are in 
the blood of these recovered animals sub- 
stances known as antibodies, which at- 
tack and destroy the germs of hog cholera 
when they enter the body. The admin- 
istration of a large quantity of this blood 
to a hog susceptible to cholera likewise 
makes the hog immune to this disease, 
but the large quantity necessary to afford 
protection makes vaccination by this 
method prohibitive. 

In the year 1903 Doctors Dorset and 
Niles, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, proved that the administra- 


Hog Cholera Fought to a Standstill 


Here are the causes, symptoms, prevention, control 


By V. A. BEACH, D. V. M., Wisconsin 


The administration of virus is inad- 
visable in hogs which are in any wise 
abnormal. The point of injection should be 
thoroughly cleansed and disinfected. The 
syringe should be made sterile. The neces- 
sity of absolute cleanliness in every par- 
ticular can not be overestimated. The 
hog should be kept on reduced feed and 
in clean, dry quarters for two weeks after 
vaccination. 


Various Methods of Vaccination 


The method of vaccination depends on 
several different factors. The injection of 
serum alone will confer only temporary 
immunity, lasting from three to six weeks. 
This is ealled the single or serum-alone 
method. In order to confer a permanent 
immunity it is necessary to inject simul- 
taneously with the serum a small quantity 

of virus. This sets up a re- 





and it readily passes through 
a porcelain filter. It is termed 
a virus, and will not grow 
on any media yet tried in the 
laboratory. 


Symptoms of Cholera 


Unfortunately indications of 
cholera disease are not con- 
stant, but vary in different 
years, herds, and individu- 
als in the same herd. At 
times the disease appears 
suddenly, killing one or more 
animals before the onset of 
any noticeable symptoms. 
Kither at this time or within. 
a few days some more hogs 
will show disinclination to 
eat, remain in their beds and 
if made to move about, will 
do so reluctantly. The tem- 
perature taken at this time 
will show an elevation ranging between 
14° and 107° F. The coat becomes 
roughened and emaciation is rapid. Diar- 
thea usually appears, but not always, and 
the skin becomes reddened. At times the 
animals will show symptoms of great 
nervous excitement. Death may occur at 
ay time. In from ten to fourteen days, 
#2 rule, death or recovery takes place. 
The mortality varies between twenty-five 
and 100 per cent. Usually about seventy- 
| five per cent will die. Some hogs may have 

the disease in a chronic form, and linger 
for weeks or months. Such animals 
should be destroyed, else they will be a 
Source of danger to other hogs. Should 
they recover, they seldom prove profitable 
as feeders. 


Dealing with an Outbreak 


The problem of cleaning up and disin- 
following an outbreak of hog 
is important, and should receive 

careful attention. All carcasses should be 

; or buried deeply. Remove and 

bura all litter. Thoroughly saturate the 
, quarters, troughs and feeding 

‘floors with a five per cent solution of coal- 

lar disinfectant. Fill in all wallows and, 

‘far as possible, plow and crop the yards. 

from getting rid of hog-cholera 

Sms, renewing the soil in hog lots will 

help keep down other disease-producing 

| Sms, such as the one which causes sore 

‘Mouth, as well as the various parasites to 

seh pigs are especially susceptible. The 

» Way of preventing this disease is 














This shows the correct method of vaccinating a small pig 


tion of a quantity of blood, or virus, as it 
is called, from a cholera-sick pig to one of 
these immune animals would so enhance 


. the blood with antibodies that a relatively 


small amount proved protective to a 
susceptible hog. 

To prepare the virus for use in vac- 
cinating, the blood is drawn, the clot is re- 
moved, and a small amount ef carbolic 
acid is added to the serum, or watery por- 
tion of the blood, remaining. Many dif- 
ferent bleedings are mixed, and when 
properly tested the serum is ready for use 
in the field. 

Hog cholera serum is a preventive, and 
not a eure. It is of greatest use before 
the disease has made ifs appearance in 
the herd. 

If success is to attend the use of serum, 
there are certain rules which must be 
observed. Vaccination by any method, 
because of the reaction which follows, 
temporarily lowers the animal resistance. 

For two days before vaccination the hogs 
should be confined in clean, dry quarters. 
A pasture or orchard free from wallows is 
a good place in mild weather. Reduce the 
feed one-third or one-half and give free 
access to clean drinking water. Close 
observation of the herd should be made to 
see that the animals are in good health, 
for vaccination of herds suffering from 
some other malady, even in so mild a form 
as to be hardly noticeable, is often at- 
tended by disastrous results. The tem- 
perature of each hog should be taken at 
the time of vaccination, this is important. 


action similar to a mild attack 
of the disease. This is known 
as the double or simultaneous 
method. The single method is 
indicated in herds where the 
disease has already made i's 
appearance. The adminis- 
tration of serum to all hogs in 
apparent health will in mos? 
cases result in a saving of 
from one-half to two-thirds 
of their number. 

Serum alone should be 
given to pigs under fifty 
pounds in weight. More 
serum and virus can be given 
later, if a lasting immunity is 
desired. Small pigs are likely 
to outgrow their immunity. 
Pregnant sows should not re- 
ceive virus, for if may cause 
abortion, or the sows may 
farrow weak or dead pigs. 

Virus should not be administered to 
swine that are in any way abnormal. The 
administration of virus causes a reaction, 
which will in most cases lower the re- 
sistance and thus aggravate anything 
which is working on the pigs at the time. 
If a permanent immunity is desired, serum 
and virus ean be given at any time when 
the pigs have regained their normal 
health. It is impossible at times for a 
veterinarian to determine by examination 
of a bunch of unthrifty pigs just what the 
trouble is. In such eases virus should not 
be administered until after the abnormal 
condition has cleared up. 

The simultaneous or serum-and-virus 
method is indicated in all normal hogs 
with the exceptions noted above, where a 
permanent immunity is desired. It should 
be understood that in this method living 
cholera germs are introduced into the 
body of the hog. Virus should not be em- 
ployed by other than a skilled veterinarian. 

A small per cent of losses must be ex- 
pected with the use of virus. This loss 
amounts on an average to about five per 
cent. Unfortunately these losses are not 
evenly distributed. There may not be a 
loss on twenty-five or thirty farms io 
succession, and then a large per eent of 
hogs on one farm will die. In many eases 
of this sort the same serum was used as on 
the other farms, and administered by the 
same veterinarian. The cause for these 
breaks is not always clear. The condi- 
tion of the pigs at the time of vaccination 

{Continued on page 165) 
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| 15% More Wool 


You wouldn’t let 15% of any crop go un- 

harvested, yet that’s the waste in your wool 
crop if you et shear by hand. he most 
expert hand shearer doesn’t get all the 
wool, nor does he cut evenly. 


The modern sheep eoses machine 
not only gets 15% more wool, but gets it 
quicker and easier, and the wool is longer 
and better. The sheep is not scarred, and 
asmooth, even stubble is left, which means 
a bigger, better crop next season. 


Good, marketable wool brings top prices. 
Why waste your time shearing | y hand 
and cut down your wool profits? 

Get a Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Ma- 


chine—it’s a time and mon- 














ey saver for flocks up to 300 
head. Soon og for itself. 
Strongly built, runs easily, 
will last a lifetime. 


Price Only 


$19.25 


Your dealer has &. oryou 
can iy A from us by 
ing $2.00 —— > paying bal- 
ance on arrival. rite for 
catalog. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company 
Dept. 148 , 5600 Roose- 
velt Road, Chicago 














Raise Chester Whites 
Like This 


i” original big praannes 


HAVE started th ] 

success. I can help you. I want toplace one hog from 
my great herd in every community where I am not alreaay rep- 
resented by these fine early developers— ready for market at Bix 
months ol Write for my plan—*‘ More Money from Hogs. 


G. 8. BENJAMIN, HoweBldg., Portland, Michigan 











You invest in them—you 
don’t buy them. Invest 
means getting. your moncy 
back and more; Collins’ Jersey 
Red means the same. Free 


Book tells how. 
375 |bs.in 
9 months. 


ARTHUR J.COLLINS &SON 


BOX 7 recat ee J, 


‘ Fistula "a 


Approximately 10 10,000 cases are 
successfully treated each year With 


> 
Fleming sFistoform 
10 ©: nee necess: eas im 
attention every 6th day. Price S $ Sarpy et py 
paid)—money refunded if it fails. Send for free copy of 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
Valuable for its information upon diseases of horses 
andcattie. 197 pages, 67 illustrations. Write toaay. 


Fleming Bros., Chemists Gaze! Gmncnte in. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


Zealands Fiemish Grants avies Pro! 
ky — ane ly oy and — —~ — 5 eet 
all you so Mink, Skunk, Fox 
COMMON SENSE RABBIT RAISING. “and 1 is 
e an stock magazine telts how, 
Rone STAML’S OUTDOOR ENTER: 
Rise éo 111 Gumbel Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo 


“The Blue Grass Farm Kennels, ¢1..2°5 


offer for sale, Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also Airedale Terriers. iT dor: a 
shipped’ on trial, purchaser alone to judge the quality; satisfaction 
or money refunded. Sixty-eight- e highly illustrate d 
fistructive and interesting catalog for 10 centa in stamps or coin.’ 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 


ie then. poultry 
Toogeanis poe Be Experience Fs 
d for our mone ene: abegition a ood 
; tres Lyra 


‘aol +x 
RY SUPPL’ ¥ co. 

¥ Dept. N. 2841 Ridge Ave.. Philadethla, Ps. 

Le American Hampshire 

Want a nee. | a po 
ou dandy a “> ae reed ers. COMFO 

TYLER, diand Ave., Detroit, Mich” 

0 | C and Foesee tiie Boars. Bred gilts. Young 

>. 


* stock a specialty. No kin. Prolific nly kind. 
Write for prices and cireclars. F. Seiota, Illinois. 
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More Power from the Draft Hor + 


By W. A. FREEHOFF, Wisconsin 
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Line of draft is straight ahead; no side draft, no wasted power 4 


HE horse is not passing, even if trac- 
tor power is displacing a certain 
amount of horse power. Millions of 
fine draft horses will continue to be used 
on American farms, and to be used profit- 
ably. But, we must make better use of 
our horses ‘with the machinery we have. 

Usually when more than two horses are 
used in pulling, the sy are hitched up in a 
haphazard fashion, convenience of driving 
alone being kept in mind. This haphazard 
hitching is likely to put an abnormal strain 
on some horses, and enable the others 
to loaf on the job. This is not a square 
deal for the horse, or for his owner 

A year or so ago E. A. W hite, of the 
University of Illinois, published some new 
hitching methods for four, six, eight and 
ten-horse teams. Mr. W hite worked out 
these new methods at the suggestion of 
Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the Per- 
cheron Society. 

In devising the new hitching methods, 
Mr. White employed the principle of the 

ulley hitch, after exhaustive field tests 
had ‘proved others more or less unsatis- 
factory. Pulleys provide perfect equali- 
zation of the load, give the maximum of 
flexibility, and make it impossible for any 
horse to shirk without detection. Four 
properties: are claimed for the White 
multiple hitch: 

1. By keeping the traces of all the horses 
at the same angle, the pulling power of all 
is increased, because no horse has an ad- 
vantage in pull over another. 

2. It allows for the spreading and cool- 
ing-of horses, and eliminates the danger of 
horses trampling on each other. 

3. Distributes the load equally to all 
horses. 

4. A single pair of lines, extending to 
the leaders only, allows control of a four, 
six, eight, or ten-horse team. 

Under-the most favorable conditions it 
will require two 1,500-pound horses or 
three 1,000-pound horses to operate a 
fourteen-inch plow; where plowing is ex- 
tremely hard, at least four 1,500-pound 
horses should be used. 

That being the case, the average man 
uses too few horses on his plows, and con- 
sequently puts them to an abnormal 
strain. More horses should by all means 
be used, and in order to avoid the side 
draft, the multiple hitch is advised. Mr. 
WwW hite remarks as follows about the de- 
signing of these hitches, which are illus- 
trated on the right : 

“Due attention has been given to the 
demands that naturally come from various 
sections of the country. For example, in 
the East it is desired to use four horses, in 
the Central states six, and in the far West 
eight or ten. The result of our study is 
hitch which can be used for two, four, six, 


eight or ten horses by merely leg 
the proper units. 

“To facilitate the discussion the 
horse hitch will be described, the 
being modifications of the same prin 
The horses are worked in four pairs. 
plowing, one horse of each team w: 
the furrow. The lead team works againit 
the second swing team and the pull be 
these two teams is equalized by a 
passing around a pulley. From one end@ 
this chain a draw-rod eleven feet long goes 
to the lead team. The second swing team 
is attached to the other end of the chai 

“The lead team and the second 
team work against the first swing team. 
pull is equalized by the block and tackle 
placed immediately behind the first 
team. This block and tackle consists 
one movable and one fixed pulley. 
draw-rod eleven feet long leading ahead 
attached to the movable pulley. A ¢hait 
four feet long is threaded through the 
pulleys. The first swing team is at 
to the free end of this chain. 

“The wheel team works against the three 
teams ahead of it. The pull is equalized by 
means of a block and tackle consisting oa 
stationary double pulley block. The wheel 
team is attached to the free end of the 
chain with which this block is threaded. 

“This hitch, then, consists of a series 
block and tackles so arranged that 
team works against the team or teal 
ahead of it and is for-use on a thr 
tom thirty-six inch or forty-two inch g 
plow. In order to eliminate side 
the proper length of eveners must be 

The Percheron Society has been instr 
mental in getting these hitches mame 
factured on a commercial scale. 
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is significant that Ajax Tires have won such 


marked popularity among men who give their 
cars hard usage. 


And it is most logical—for those Shoulders of Strength 


and that Cleated Tread give Ajax Cord Tires exceptional 
resistance to wear. 


Ajax Cord Tires, Ajax Road King (fabric) Tires, Ajax 
Inner Tubes and Ajax H.Q. (High Quality) Tire Accesso- 
ries, are sold at the nearest Ajax Sales and Service Depot. 


AJAX RUBBER CO., INC. NEW YORK 


Factories: Trenton,N.J. Branches in Leading Cities 
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GET separator NO 
on This Easy, Self-Earning Plan! 


You won't feel the cost at all. The ma- 
chine itself will save its own cost and more 
§ before you pay. We ship any size separator 
you need direct from our factory and 
give you a whole year to pay our low 8 
rice of $38 and up. Read what Alfred 
atches, North Jackson, O., says: “We 
are getting more than twice the cream we were 
before. The separator is very easy to clean and 
SOV runs very easy." Why not geta fully 
My New Butterfly Separator for your farm 





and let it earn its cost by what it saves? 


New BUTTERFLY 


Cream Separators have these exclusive, high-grade features: 
Frictionless pivot ball bearings bathed in oil—self-draining bowl— 
self-draining milk tank—easy-cleaning one-piece aluminum skimmin 
device— closed drip-proof bottom —light-running cut steel gears, oi 
bathed. Guaran' highest skimming efficiency and durability. We give, 


30 Days’ FREE Trial Lifetime Guarantee 


against all defects in material and workmanship. We ship you the 
size machine you need and let you use it for 830days. Then if pleased 
you can make the rest of the small monthly payments out of the 
extra profits the separator saves and makes for you. If not pleased 
just ship the machine back at our expense and we will refund what 
you paid. You take norisk. Write for FREE Catalog Folder now. 


ard, CHICAGO 





Sent on Trial 


Upward Ameucan, Cream 
SEPARATOR 


9 par ragga our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 


Ms foe ia. 
Thousandsin Use sizing splendid sat- 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 


ming separator only $19.95. Skims warm or cold 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 
large capacity machines. Bow] isa sanitary marvel and embodies all our latest 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, do not fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated 
catalog, sent free on request, is a most complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream 
separators. Western orders filled from Western points. Write today for catalog and 
gee our big money saving proposition. 


American Separator Co., Box 1065. Bainbridge, N. Y. 
Color Sells Butter 











the Famous 
a 4c Y Breed The Bes 1. 
Add a rich “June shade” to the THE WORLD NEEDS est Hogs 


and feeding scrub hogs 
se Two of our 0.1. C. Hogs 
j o mM Weighed 2806 Pounds. 
We | the mens sutenatve wrooters ent ~ 
pure . I. C. Hogs in the world. 
BRAND Write today for the true s = of the real 


O. I. C. Hogs. All foreign shipments 
uU <3 ‘ | o ° U. S. Government Inspected 
We have bred the O. 1. C. Hogs since 1863 
and have never lost a hog with cholera 


splendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices. Try it! It pays! any Att HOGS i ) 


gives that even, golden shade everybody | or any other contagious disease. WRITE 
wants. Purely vegetable. Harmless. Meets * —TODAT— 
all laws. Small bottle costs few cents at “ Hae? ine hynwe: 

aws. oma ottie cos The Hog from Birth to Sale 


any store. Enough to color 500 lbs. 


Dehorning is Cruel 


—\= and a bloody job. The easy, quick, 
. humane way to avoid dangerous 


horns on cattle is to treat calves with 
Wagon of all 
kinds. Wheels to fit 


Fleming’s Chemical ; Bil a | 
Horn Stop | O@2 ons 


pas g Fat ann Rk ogy Po Stockers and Feeding Steers For Sale 


-, — eevee yaa ps =e 

> thic e. Doesn’t run or make This country is loaded with cattle and on account 
Liz FS AND ee: ge of shortage of feed some of these steers must be 

~S—ZASISS is small—6O cents a tube— moved soon. If you are wanting some choice 
, enough for twenty-five calves. quality Herefords, Angus or Shorthorns, weighing 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. Order to- from 600 to 1050 Ibs. write me. Will locate them for 50c. 

day. Ask for Fleming’s Vest Pocket Notermery per head commission. Write or wire your wants. 

Adviser — 192 pages —sent FREE ON REQUEST. HARRY I. BALL, Fairfield, lowa 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists — 

330 Union Stock Yarda. CHICAGO WE WANT RELIABLE PEOPLE 
To reise Furbearing Rabbits for us in their back yards 
spare time. We furnish stockeand pay $3.50 to $7.50 each 
for all you raise. SUNSET FUR CO., 506-7-8 Lan- 
kershim Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

HOICE HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN heifer calves al- 
most pure bred $25.00. i bull calves $50.00 
erated. McFarland Bros., » Wis., R. 7. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 


R. 103, SALEM, OHIO 
i FARM WAGONS 
















High or low wheels— 









































A.B C’s of Sheep Rai 


GE of sheep can be told by the tes 
yearling has two bfoad teeth in sep 
front of lower jaw. Two years old, fous} 
teeth: three years old, six broad teeth, 


BUILDINGS for sheep need not 
pensive. A shed open to the 
enough shelter in most sections, 


ASTRATE lambs when from ej ; 

teen days old. Cut off the end ga 
scrotum to permit drainage. einen 
testicles quickly, but not roughly. 


OCKED lambs sell best. Docking 
D done at the same time Ia nei 
trated. Remove the tail about an 
the body, using a sharp knife or hot ping! 


EVES carry their lambs 152 days, 
breeding, clip the wool close around & 
docks. Keep an accurate breeding recon, 


PLUSH the ewes, by giving extra feed, 
better pasture, about ten days belp 
turning the ram with them. This mean; 
higher percentage of twins. 


GRue in the head can be controlled by 
smearing the sheep’s noses with pine ip 
during summé@nnonths. Put tar in thegalthy: 


HURDLES mean more sheep to the am 
Hurdles are light, movable panes ¢ 
fence used for making temporary enclogum 


[NDIGESTION in young lambs is shownly 
great distress and frothing at the mouth 
A tablespoonful of castor-oil is a good remaly, 


UDGE sheep closely. Look for strnigh 
top-line and under-line; low-set i. 
even covering of firm flesh; short, thick ne& 
well sprung ribs; broad chest, back, loin, hiy 

and rump; even quality of dense wool, 


Ki stray dogs that worry the flock, Tk 
present decline in sheep raising is de 
largely to the menace of stray dogs. 


[AMS creeps should be made through whid 
lambs can pass, but not the ewes. Inte 
places thus set apart, feed the lambs grain | 


ARKET lambs at weaning time. If 

are born in February or March, they 
weigh sixty-five or seventy pounds at wee 
ing. Lambs gain little in hot weather. 


NAVEL ill is caused by infection throught 
umbilical cord. Avoid trouble by d 
infecting the cord with tincture of iodim. 


VERHEATING oftens kills Ab 

overheated sheep becomes stiff. it 
to a cool place and give four ounces of Epam 
salts in water; also, a teaspoonful of tinetm 
of aconite. 


PASTURE in abundance is necessary fo 
sheep. Blue-grass is a stan 
everywhere. Clover and alfalfa are to 
cause bloat. Rape is splendid forage. 


Qu selling wool in small lots. The 
to do is to combine and grade all be 
in a community, and hold a publie 
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AMS should not run with the ewes, & 

cept in breeding season. One ram, i 
running with ewes, will be sufficient for fram 
thirty-five to fifty ewes. 


GS TOMACH-worms are combated as follows: 
Dissolve two ounces of bluestone im 
and one-half gallons of water; give am 
nary-sized sheep two ounces of the 


T= wool with hard glazed twine oF 
wool twine. Binder twine is most 5 
tionable. Rough, loosely-woven twines 
vegetable fiber are not desirable. 


DDERS often become inflamed ag 4 
U of bruises, or inability of lambs t 
milk. Treatment, paint once a day 

ure of iodine. 


NTILATE closed sheep barns. 
may be opened for ventilation, 
burlap is hung over them to pre 


WOVEN wire makes a good fence for shee. 
Set posts not more than twelve feet 

so that the fence will not become 

the fence with a barbed wire, or two. 






YANTHIUM is the name of the pa 
species known as cockleburs and 2 
a low 


These burs, if they get into fleeces, 
wool to be unmarketable, or bring 
price. Get rid of these weeds in 


YQunc lambs are sometimes ; 
their mothers. In such eases, —_ cS 
of the ewe’s milk on the lamb’s re or 
where she usually sniffs to indentify ae 
GADENUS venenosus, 2 polsoOn@m” 
Zi ommonly. calles death Prag Bee 
sego, kills sheep. e weed “i 
putting the land under cultivation. 
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_. The Best Dairy Breeds 


[Continued from page 14] 


flow. The milk does not test so 
as that from cows of other breeds. Many 
'at records have been held by Holstein 
not so much because of high fat content, 
because of unusually large milk yield. 
quality of the milk is improving in the 
ears. 

‘ avd Panieeaie of this breed, make excel- 
In some localities, where oxen are 
amd, the Holsteins are in favor for this pur- 
Calves of this breed do not develop 
mpd ly as those of most dairy breeds. 
olstein-Friesian Breeders’ Association 

g the only one to use the seven-day test. 


The Third Finger—Guernseys 


Juernsey cattle are next-door neighbors to 
=. That is, their native home is on 


being developed. Cows are noted for 
ger 3 


y island, near Jersey island, in the 
Channel. Like Jerseys, the Guern- 

ys were protected for many years by the 
m@jusion of all other breeds. All cattle 

( t to the island, except from: Alderney 
, must be slaughtered within twenty- 
hours. Cattle on Alderney island are 

so registered in Guernsey herd books, and 
therefore Alderney cattle are allowed to be 


ernseys are larger, coarser, and have 
gee constitution than Jerseys. The color 
s@ther yellowish, reddish or brownish fawn, 
feequently with white markings and white 
ga the limbs and under part of the body. 
fhe muzzle is buff or flesh colored. Horns 
~ “we white or amber colored; the cow’s horns 
yarve inward, and slightly upward, while the 
tull’s are shorter, stronger and straighter. 
weigh near 1,000 pounds and bulls near 
. Guernseys do not mature so early as 


Jerseys. 
In yield of milk, the Guernseys rank with 
epee, although their milk does not con- 
so high a per cent of fat. Guernsey 
mak and butter have the yellowest color of 
. The milk is often mixed with that of 
other breeds to give color. Guernseys are 
best adapted, on the whole, for producing 
butter and cream. The milk also ranks well 
for cheese. 


The Little Finger—Brown Swiss 


Brown Swiss cattle are descended from the 
brown cattle of Switzerland. This breed used 
to be considered a dual-purpose breed, but 
Brown Swiss animals in America are a 
fistinct dairy breed. 
“Brown Swiss cattle are larger than Guern- 
‘i Cows weigh 1,300 pounds, and bulls 
1800. Color varies from a light to dark 
chestnut brown. There are tufts of hair be- 
tween the horns and inside the ears; there is 
& narrow line along the back. The nose 





day with 


ns. ne 
,tion, 
prevent dra 
fence for sheep: 
velve feet 

me ete 
or two. 


of the 
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is black. Horns have black tips; hoofs are 
black. The tail has a black switch. 
ers of Brown Swiss cattle claim that 
animals produce more milk and butter- 
fat for feed consumed than fnimals of any 
ther breed. The milk is well adapted for 
tondensing, and for butter and cheese. The 
figgedness of this breed adapts it to a wide 
ftange of conditions. 


Other Breeds of Dairy Cattle 


Chere are several other breeds of dairy cattle 
_ Hlesser importance, including Dutch Belted, 
; anadian, and Kerries or Dexters. 
re are only a few herds of French- 
Canadian cattle in the United States. The 
; id of the breed is in Quebec, Canada. 
cattle, because they are remarkably 
» Should prove valuable on the hills of 
stern United States. Seldom are 

these animals affected with tuberculosis. 
and Dexter cattle are the dwarfs of 
the dairy world. They stand about three 


or three and one-half feet high. Cows 
a 500 or 600 pounds. There are only a 
rm 
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in the United States. 

Belted cattle are readily distin- 
_ by their color markings; they are 

with distinct white belts extending from 

of shoulders to just in front of the 
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-s and clot-bu® @ alt It is said that some gentlemen of 















in Holland conceived the idea of 
all kinds of animals to a certain 
broad band of white in the center 
)% Se body, with black at the ends. For 
a century these noblemen worked, 
results are the Dutch Belted cattle, 
pshire swine, and Lakenvelder poultry. 
bse are black with the white belt mark- 
Dutch Belted cattle are about as large 
tshires. The cows are persistent 
. They do best on a comparatively 
im ration. 
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De Laval 
users are on 


the profit side 


No machine used on the farm returns a larger profit on the 
investment than a De Laval Cream Separator. 


It saves from 25% to 50% of cream twice a day every day 
in the year over crocks and pans; and from 10% to 25% of 
cream over an inferior or half-worn-out separator. 


With butter-fat at the present high prices these savings mount 
rapidly. Many thousands of users have found that their De Lavals 
paid for themselves n a few months. De Laval users are always 
on the profit side of the ledger at the end of the year. 


More De Lavals are used than all other makes combined. 


Your local De Laval agent will be glad to dem- 
onstrate what an Improved De Laval will save 
you. If you don’t know the nearest agent, 
please simply write the nearest office below 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29 East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 
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Free Catalog in colors explains 
—_—— how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
w also steel or wood wheels to fit 

















removes odors, uniform 
i i eek. 
cae cont ne Wich Free er 


CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. 
A, Cortland, N. 


























YOU CAN BREED 














BETTER LIVE STOCK 


Why lose money each year through abortion— 
through high-priced animals failing to breed— 
through animals dying at birth—through dis- 
eases and countless other causes when a little 
special knowledre of animal raising would 
stop all this, and put your live stock ona 
big-paying basis, The National School of 
Animal Breeding, through its famous 
home-study course, has taught hun- 
dreds how to breed more and better 
live stock, and how to increase their 
profits. Stop the leaks in your 
profits! A few minutes reading of this 
course each day in your own fome i is 
all that is required. Course is the 
result of long years of experience. 
Brings theschool ‘the ———- 
Written by ex 
book tells ail abo bout it, 
for it tod: 


Send 
Coupon 


for 
FREE BOOK 


“How to Breed Live Stock, 
really wacom wa 4 book! *x-fall ot py 
yaluable pointers on gnimal breedin A oO: 
lew of the chapter pees y 
any New Born Animal pee oe " 
Trevent Dbortic n--How to Control Her- “ 
edity--How to Care for m $e Contre Ani- od o/// 
oa Instruction in Ca eS: Fad 
le Breed % 
Es were 
imply put coupon, m 
today-— and is amazin fe wy, 
YOuRS! Mail’ Coupon NO . 
National School of Animal Breeding 


om. 223, Ptencent Hill, Ohio 


National School of Animal Breeding oy 
Dept. 223, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Please send me, without obligation « 
“How to Breed Live Stock.’ 


Our free 


Send 


or cost, your book, 
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B.. A.J. TOWER CO. <4 - 


_ Boston Mass. 1819 
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ger than ever on full gauge, 
Fat we igat, guaranteed fence, 
tbeeee Don't buy until you havo Mason’s 
esee oe8 special direct from factory prices 

4 tie 904 69 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
< 44 2 Send for our new Free catalog 
e showing fencing and gates for 
every purpose. It points the 
eh 41% er Gs to Samed well and save 
At iC a7pren ROD, THT! BLASON PENCE CO. 
<A Box 61 J eesburz, Ohio 











Farm With Your Ford 


Do 2 days work in 1 


The Adapto- Tractor 
makes your Ford a 
Tractor and a Power 
, Plant. Guaranteed not 
to injure your Ford or 
your money back. 
Agents wanted. Write 
for free circular. 


GENEVA TRACTOR CO., Dept. J, Geneva, O. 
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Farming in Serbia — » o. p. rosTer 
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For more than four years this Serbian farmerette plowed the fields while her mea 
folks fought and died for their country 


HE Serbian farmer always takes his 

animals and poultry to market alive. 

“Then if they are not sold, I save 
them until next market day,” he says 
Every day is market day in Belgrade, the 
capital, but in the smaller towns there is 
only one market day a week. 

Early in the morning the farmers and 
their wives begin to arrive in the nearest 
towns. Clutching pigs or geese in their 
arms, long lines of them trudge along be- 
side the ox-carts, which are loaded with 
more pigs and geese, as well as sheep and 
calves. 

The dress of these Serbian farmers is 
distinctive; one doesn’t need the accom- 
panying fowls and live stock to recognize 
them as farmers. The men always wear 
a homespun suit with vivid red woolen 
stockings, leather sandals and .a woolly 
sheepskin turban. The wife ties on her 
prettiest apron made of some black, brown 
or red material, beautifully embroidered. 
Her head-dress is as elaborate as her hus- 
band is well-to-do. She, too, wears bright 
hued stockings. 


Serbian Farms Are Small 


Compared with American standards the 
Serbians farm on a small scale. The 
average size farm is six acres and only two 
per cent of the total farming land is divided 
into forty-acre farms. Serbia is about the 
size of the state of Rhode Island, with a 
population of 5,000,000. Ninety per cent 
of that population are farmers. From 
fifty to sixty per cent of the entire country 
is composed of farms. 

Like the families in Biblical times, the 
Serbs choose some member of the family— 
the father or a brother—as the ‘official 
head of the family.” Every family owns 
its own home and farm, but instead of 
building that home on the farm, they live 
in villages and go out to the neighboring 
farms for the day’s work. 


War Almost Destroyed Serbia 


Serbia, as every one knows, felt the grimy, 
ruthless hand of the War God more than 
any other countr¥ engaged in the conflict. 
The Bulgarians and the Austrians laid 
waste her fertile fields and orchards, burned 
her homes, and starved and tortured her 
people. The*invaders did everything but 
break the Serbian spirit; that couldn’t be 
done. 

One of the first of the American Red 
Cross workers to arrive in the brave but 
stricken little country wrote: ‘We found 
in the ruins of a small town, which had 
been burned by the Bulgarians, sixty or 
seventy people clothed only in burlap or 
filthy rags to hide the bare flesh. The 
Red Cross furnished them with clothing 
and medical attention. 

“On a farm in Northern Serbia a rich 
farmer and his family made clothing out of 
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bed-clothes, and were living in a chieley 

coop, the only building left standing,” ° 
Every piece of machinery, all the plow, 

hoes, rakes and other agricultural imple. 


hey es 


2. 
= 
eee, 


ments, most of the cattle, horses and shes = 
were either destroyed or carried off bythe” oo 
enemy. In these things alone Serbia nl scies 
fered a loss of $224,000,000. The 

Cross Agricultural Mission which arrived 

there in April, 1918, took with them tho § gurhig 


sands of dollars’ worth of farming imple 
ments and machinery to help the people” : 
begin again. 


The Serbians use a yoke of oxen for interes 
plowing and hauling. Their plow can be- @ nd w, 
used to better advantage on their | to “eo 
farms than the American steel plow. “Th 
was an interesting demonstration @ habits 
Yankee methods to see our steel: plow ot” § of an 
an eight-inch furrow; the best the Sear 
plow can do is a three or four-inch furrow,’ the fa 
said Capt. William B. Buck, a member@l 9 ay , 
the Red Cross Agricultural Mission. not 80 

Serbia Exported Many Cattle py ot 


Serbia breeds a large number of cattle, and™ 
before the war was the largest cattle-expork 
ing country in Europe. Serbia supplied 
many and Austria with beef and muttoe~ 
Land in the valleys and on the mouritia 
sides is used for grazing purposes as 
as for cultivation. FS 
In the rich soil of the river bottom i | 
farmers concentrate their energies om 
fruit grow ing, with the result thaf prunes — 
are Serbia’s biggest agricultural e 
A great many sugar beets are grown so 
well; previous to the war Serbia b 
three large sugar plants. ‘ 
Something of the magnitude of Serbia’ 
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This little pig is going to t i 
the arms of a Serbian peasant 
















iculture may be ascertained 
-01 SS icastion in the district of 
“uavgeli. Before the first shot was fired 
iy 1914, there were 8,449 head of cattle; 
'gfter the war, 630 head. Before the war 
there were 35,581 goats and 24,350 sheep; 
were reduced to 3,397 goats and 2,131 
. In the village of Kavanska eleven 
are fifty-four horses and 305 mules were 
tha’ 









+remained of 7,000 goats, 620 horses 
9,845 mules. 
Pa iables, a small amount of wheat, 
com, ete., are grown by the farmer for 
hisownneeds. ‘The Serbs are a bread-and- 
le. 

yi Buck says: “I could always 
tall by the color of the bread just how far 
we were from transportation. If we were 
far away from the railroads the bread 
was yery black; otherwise it was the color 
of American rye bread, although it is made 
of wheat. This is the standard Serbian 
wea.” 


Until the army is demobilized almost 
the whole burden of farming will continue 
tofall on the shoulders of the women and 
children, although the Serbian women 
have always worked in the field. The pity 
of it is that _— 7” _ ae men left - 

Bi change the uniform for the homespun gar 
ral Impl ofthefarmer. Not only did the war deplete 
fee Serbia’s man-power, but disease and famine 
off bytes B ive made fearful inroads on the entire 


The Rei § ‘teh. 
ch arrived What Serbia Needs 


hem thow- # Serbia needs everything—labor, health, 
ing imple § food and clothes. And she is looking for 
the people to America, as a big nation that 

ee ds the little nations and is dis- 
f oxen fot @ interested. Red Cross workers, both men 
Ow can be md women, are there now helping Serbia 
their = to “come back.” 


plow. § “The country people of this land have 
ee df habits that would bring joy to the heart 
I plow ot Ff any confirmed motorist,” said a Red 


| Coswoman. “During a relief trip to 
nem the farming regions, which of course are 
member | wore difficult to reach because they are 
sS10N. ’ | not 80 accessible to the railroads, the Red 
‘attle "| Cross truck was stalled in a muddy road. 
A farmer in a near-by field attached his 
cattle, and™ | team of oxen and pulled the machine into 
. © | the , then immediately went to his 
pplied Go home and prayed fervently that ‘these 
. roe - i i. American people might have no more 
ses as well ff Satbia is a nation f scugroeg avons the 
>) @iigiest government officials to the hum- 
bottom 48 "Bile farmer. Even His Royal Highness, 
ergs puberince Regent, is of peasant descent. 


ra expo fy 











#a country of hard workers, and per- 


> Bes that accounts partly for the fact that 
, ae 7 P*atis heretofore has had no beggars. 
' —§ Not until her wanton devastation has 


























«4 gitbia needed charit 

arity. In a survey of 
of Serta evaity-five towns made by Americans in 
> #%, out of a total population of 335,000 
of dependents upon charity 
found to be 63,000 and the number of 
and dependent children was 9,735. 
This condition is merely temporary, for 
4 iL tettled, industrious people will soon 
¥ on their farms—their five or six- 
Fo ach family with a team of 
mand @ certain number of live stock, 
W says no one can take away 

them for debt or any other reason. 
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samy: “It was ten below zero at 
,"0use this morning.” Willie: 
Say it’s cold. It was twelve below 
rh , and it would have been 
F still if our thermometer had 
_ been longer” 
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Milking is a Boy’s Job 
ye 
when you have Hinman Milkers. They are so 
easy, so simple to operate that hundreds of boys 
and girls 10 years old and up handle herds of 
10, 20 and 30 cows all alone, from start to 
finish, twice a’ day. 
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If you have 6 or more cows, youcan be = 
positively assured that Hinman Milkers will pay = 
their whole cost, in time and money saved, in i 
the first year. You will so enjoy using them 3 
that you will say you should have putthemin E 
long ago. = 
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HINMAN MILKER 


Will work for you day in and day out, milk- 
ing your cows easily and uniformly. No complex 
mechanical devices to require attention and 
repair. They are the easiest on the cows, the 
easiest to run and the easiest to keep thoroughly 
clean. 


Write for Free Catalog 


A text book on the milker, with many inter- 
esting pictures. Send for your free copy. 


Hinman Milking Machine Co., 


Oneida, N. Y. 


From John O. Lysne, Dennison, Minn. 


**T want to thank you cordially for the very efficient 
manner in which you fixed up the first valve I sent you. 
This only illustrates the importance in buying machinery 

concerns reliable and stable enough to enable one 
to get extras whenever needed. I have a good gas engine 
ready for the junk pile, all because the firm manufacturing 

them failed and is out of business, preventing me 
from using it because of an extra I am to 
procure. 






Very truly yours; 
(Signed) JOHN O. LYSNE” 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Ws More Profit From 
{ Your Live Stock 


T’S mostly a matter of digestion 

and health. Your horses will do 
more work, your cows give more milk, 
your pigs grow faster if you give them 


Pratts Animal Regulator 


























It makes their feed go to work, in- 
creases the health of your stock, and 
that means more profit to you. 
Used by farmers and veterinarians 
the world over because it pays them, 
Always sold with this guarantee: 

“Your Money Back If YOU Are Not Satisfied”’ 
Sold by 60,000 dealers. There’s one near you. 


Write for Pratts New Live Stock Book— Free 


Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 
Makers of Pratts Poultry Regulator, 
Hog Tonic, Cow Remedy, Dip and 
Disinfectant, Vere rinary Remedies. 



























POUNDS or CALF MEAL 
GALLONS. OF MILK? 


HE fact that many thousands of America’s farmers 

raise all their calves on Blatchford’s Calf Meal— 
and have been raising them on it for yeaars—PROVES 
CONCLUSIVELY that calves THRIVE on it. 


Blatchfords Calf Meal 


Every pound of Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal makes one gallon 
of rich milk-substitute. With 
milk selling per gallon for 
about four times the cost of 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal per 
pound, a wise and econom- 
ical thing to do is to raise 
your calves on Blatchford’s. 


WHY NOT test, the “BlatCh- 
ford Way” this 
Troup Try it on one calf only, 
ii ou Se at least MAKE 
T. You are certain to 
ee me id satisfied with the way 
your calf will grow and develop— 
and the money you will save will 
open your eyes to the fact that 
the “Blatchford Way” is the sen- 
sible way, the economical way, 
the right way. 


Get it at your local dealer’s. lf he cannot supply you WRITE US. We will 
refer you to some one near-by who can. Illustrated literature free on request. 


Blatchford Calf Meal Company Dept. 3513 Waukegan, Illinois 
In business over 119 years 


THE PRONT THAT GAVE 
CN ge SILO FAME 
unobstructive Continuous open- 


An 
NG ing. Doorsabsolutely tight but will 
not swell, Permanent steel ladder 
attached to front. Everything 
first-class and prices right. 


Prices on application 


4 cRiftiN LUMBER CO. 


Box 15, Hudson Falis, N.Y. 
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REG. TRADE-MARK 
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DRIVER AGENTS WANTED 
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From Stump Lan 
to Fertile Fields 


[Continued from page 34} 


stump, a chain is thrown under 
and fastened to the lever of the met 
by means of hooks and a clevig, Itt 
stump is likely to pull hard, the daw 
set in the notch of the lever neapes 
fulcrum. If the stump promises jg, 
easily, the clevis is set in the noteh fast 
from the fulcrum. One tedm ig 
hitched to the cable that lifts the k 
and is driven about 175 feet away from 
machine. If the clevis was placed in 
notch nearest the fulerum the g 

raised inst out of the ground by th 
another ‘pull with the clevis, placedig 
notch where it would have ‘been plex 
pulling the easily pulled stump, now 
the stump entirely out of the® 
The earth is then cleaned from the: 
and falls into the hole made by then 
moval of the stump. If the st 
large, some sticks of timber are) 
under it so that it will not ie oie 
the ground too far. 

The team is now unhitched from & 
cable, driven back and hitched #% 
puller ready for moving. The cablewhd 
has been held at the machine is release. 
the weight of the stump as it settles hak 
it back. The chains around the rootem 
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unfastened and the machine is fo 
moving to the next stump. Afterai® 
stumps on the tract have been ‘ 


team is used to tip them out of thew 
position in which they were left iy b 
puller. They will not then settle it 
ground again. 

Under favorable conditions, st 
be pulled very rapidly by the used 
outfit. Data kept on five tracts of 
pine land, where 11,140 stumps wel pull 
in 140°4 days at a cost of $2075.82) shor 
that the average number of yer 
per day was seventy-nine, and thea 
per stump was 18. 63 cents. 

In arriving at this cost, the valueof tle 
use of the machine was figured at $1,505 
day, labor at $1.75 a day, and a man wi 
team at $4.50 a day. The average age pm 
was 25.33 cents a stump. Thusit 
seen that the contractors made a profitd 
6.7 cents a stump. To some ths 
may seem to be excessive; but when iti 
considered that for several years the eat 
tractors had made a business of stumpilif 
that their crews were experienced, 
their horses were heavy and 
to the work, and that they had leamay, 
how to keep their outfit wor mos ' 
efficiently, the profit seems F 
is probable that it would cost the aveney 
farmer more than the contract price 1 
ceived by these men for their work. nf 
the time the average farmer had 
his farm, he would be just beginning tod 
efficient work. 

The nearest estimate which we have of 
what might be an average con ; 
for pulling white pine stumps in 
is the data kept of the contract priees 
pulling 21,617 stumps on eleven 
The aver: a4 contract price was 
a stump. Most farmers estimate 
costs as much for disposal as for pu 
This would bring the cost per Stump 
about fifty-two cents. 

In many sections, where ‘re same@ 
tions of logged-off land, scl an 
raphy prevail, the cost per stump is 
higher than the figures just givel 
many sections, settlers figure TOugaS 
a stump as the ‘cost of pulling and di i 
Experienced contractors in these 8 
not only would make a pes by P 
stumps, but, by reducing the for t 
stumping, would do real sérvice 10 
community in which they Operate. 
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Laws for the preservation of game 
are needed, but effective . 
to restrain the reper 
would help some. 
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By J. M. DREW 


‘7 GOK here, folks; the next time 
you have occasion to tie up a 
package, don’t simply put the 

fort end of the string around the 

1, the ; one once, a8 shown in Fig. 1, 

er heal igut put it around éwice, as in Fig. 2. 

omises te 4 \hen if you page both ends up 

notch fatal  i@ight across an edge of the peckage 
tedm ig: ‘he first half of the knot will stay in 
lifts the } glace while you tie the second half, 
away fromiy giihout your having to ask someone 

; placed ing g hold a finger on it. 

the stu To tie the second half of the knot 

d by thi a the shortest possible time, lay 

, placed in the second finger of your left hand 


olds 
re 84) 


under 
of on * a 
clevis, Tf 4 





4 [he Right Way To Tie 
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a Package 








been plage yross the first half of the knot, as 
mp, now 
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Fig. 5. 





he value af te 
ured at $1.50: 
und a man wilh 





shown in Fig. 3; then bring the end 
of this finger back so as to hook it 
around the short end, marked X, 
and carry it under the part marked 
Y in Fig. 4. This will make a single 
bow knot as shown in Fig. 5 and 
Fig. 6. With a little practise you 
will be able to tie this knot in much 
less time than it took in the old- 
fashioned way. 

When you send out a gift or pack- 
age to go through the mail, see that 
it is neatly wrapped and tied. At 
a post-office recently a big pile of 
mail came in that. was so badly 
done up that it could not be sent. 
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Fig. 6. The knot is tied 

































mt of milk production. The cows are 
: according to the cost at which 
: produce milk. 


mee ; 
a makes a basis for governing sur- 
_ tus. For illustration, there are 1,000,000 
| %wsin Ohio. Approximately 25,000 cows 
, eee milk at an estimated cost of $8 a 
Bt ; 50,000 cows produce milk at a 
| mst of $7 a hundred; 100,000 produce 
alk for $6; 300,000 for $5; 300,000 for $4; 
a? for $3; and 25,000 for $2. 


price of milk on farms is $4; conse- 


ost the aver 


. Bee tly, all cows producing milk at a cost 

pe i ee Sore $4 are unprofitable, and should be 
cleven tee Mim@inated from the herds. This might 
‘wil cents lave the appearance of reducing the sup- 


to too great an extent, but the elimina- 
of all cows producing at a cost above 
would reduce the supply and raise the 

80 that it would again be profitable 
the producer and give the consuming 
c the advantage of receiving milk from 
‘6 best cows at the lowest price which 
Properly remunerate milk producers. 
| The above plan, which we first suggested 
‘Saumber of years ago, offers a practical 
on of this problem at the present 


oft By , and is an excellent method of han- 
g tbe a? permanent surplus. It does not, 
service for BEE S¥ever, apply to the temporary surplus 
éperate. Which usually arises in May and June. 

! . | A temporary surplus or shortage should 


'M% influence the regular market price of 


4 For the normal supply the pro- 
ve = should receive the Prom wi price, a 


fie surplus a lower price. For instance, 


It pays to be careful, and it pays 
to be neat. Be efficient. 


Collective Bargaining ——By OSCAR ERF, Ohio 


[Continued from page 22] 


if $4 a hundred is paid for milk in June, 
and there is a twenty-five per cent sur- 
plus, then $4 should be paid for seventy- 
five per cent of the supply, and a lower 
price, perhaps $3.25, should be paid for 
twenty-five per cent. Better feeding will 
always develop an increased milk supply 
during a shortage, and this can be easily 
accomplished if the price paid the producer 
will make it possible for him to purchase 
feed and increase his production. 


This Plan Demands Organization 


The plan outlined can be introduced only 
where there is efficient organization, and 
a long time will probably be required to 
regulate the supply so as to control the 
labor income. In the meantime, other 
schemes may be introduced which may 
tend more toward radical methods. But 
after all, individual efficiency of the dairy- 
men, a proper understanding of his re- 
lationship to his fellow dairymen, which 
is brought about through cooperation and 
organization, and obedience to the rules 
laid down by his leaders, will determine 
the dairymen’s success in the future. 

If labor is organized, then it is quite 
essential that the products consumed by 
the laborer should be produced under or- 
ganized conditions. As explained above, 
psychological conditions may influence the 
demand end of the law of supply and de- 
mand, but the regulation of the supply lies 
within the power of producers. 


| GALLOWAY’S 
30 DAY . 


ADVANCE SA LE 


SPRING 


1920 
MODEL 


Right now—get your Sep: 
arator order in and take ad. 
vantage of Galloway’s money 
saving offer. Don’t put it off! 
The Great Galloway Factories have 
ready for rush shipment a limited 

number of new 1920 model 
Separators. This offer is good 
for 30 days, So write at once, 
























Test one for 
90 days. Note 
its strong, 


cont of al 
ank © 

steel; heavy 
tinware;, san- 
itary bowl; 
discsseparate 
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and sanitary 
drip pen, 






= NOW 
= Get Prompt Delivery 


Skims Close Year Round 


The new 1920 Galloway Sanitary 
Separator will skim as close when 
your cows are on dry feed as when 
the cows are pasturing. In any 
weather your separator should skim 
to capacity, and particularly in the 
Spring and Summer when the gras@ 
is green and the milk flow is heavy 
you want a Separator like the Gal- 
loway. Then time counts, 


FREE Book—Write 


Send for Galloway’s big new Sepa- 
—_— 







= rator Book and low 30 
\ day price offer. See how 


a\\ much you save when you 
\\ buy at this sale direct from 
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THE FARM JGURNAL 


Columbia Six 
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The Thermostat 











For the Mechanically Inclined 


En the springtime of the year with its 
constantly changing temperature, vary- 
ing from raw cold to balmy warmth, 
the “‘Sylphon’”’ thermostatically con 
trolled radiator shutters of the Colum- 
bia Six are a constant source of de- 
light to the Columbia Six owner. 


Automatically they maintain the prop- 
@r temperature under the hood, at 
which the motor doés its best work. 
They eliminate fussing with carburetor 
adjustments and afford the Columbia 
Six owner a care-free service from 
his motor no matter what temperature 
the thermometer registers 
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The Shutters that Help the Motor 


In front of the Columbia radiator are shutters 
which are opened and closed automatically by a4 
thermostat, allowing a greater or less volume of 
air to rush through the radiator and around the 
motor, depending upon the temperature. 


They enable the motor to operate at the most 
efficient temperature, winter and summer. They 
insure perfect carburetion, utmost motor effi 
ciency and gasoline economy, and do away with 
the multitude of motor troubles due to variations 
in weather and temperature. 


This is but one of the many advanced features 
now found as standard equipment exclusively 
on the Columbia Six. 


You will like the Columbia Six because of its 
uniform performance. 


You will like it because of the parts that compose it—each 
one the best that can be bought or manufactured—parte 
which you know by reputation and can depend on. 


You will like the Columbia Six because of its beauty of 
lines, finish and appointments. 


You will like it because it combines more of the desirable 
features you want than are ordinarily found in one car. 


Prices—Five-Passenger Touring Car, $1795.00; Four-Passenger Sport 
Model (Five wire wheels included), $1945.00; Two-Passenger Roadster 
(Five wire wheels included), $1945.00; Four-Passenger Coupe, $2895.00; 
Five-Passenger Touring Sedan, $2895.00. Prices F.O. B. Detrott 


COLUMBIA ne abe COMPANY 
DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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Trapnests 


iment Farm the trapnest records 

of thirty-three White Wyan- 

dotte hens for the year 1919, were 

compared with several more or less 

popular systems to ascertain how 

correctly trapnest records estimate 

theactual doings in the nest. These 

tests will be made egain next year, 
and the year following. 

The trapnest records of these 
thirty-three hens from January 1 
to December 31, 1919, show that 
the highest records are credited to 
hens No. 37 and 42, both yearlings. 
They laid 235 eggs each in that 
time. No. 70, in her fourth year, 
came next with 230 eggs. The 
lowest record is that of hen No. 
219 who, in her seventh laying 
year, laid 113 eggs. 

The trapnest records can not be 
disputed, for the hens are caught 
on the nests, the credits of the hens 
are at once marked on the eggs as 
they are gathered, and are entered 
on the record sheet at the close of 
the day. Each hen has an alum- 
inum band around her leg, upon 
which is marked the number by 
which she is known. A celluloid 
hand is also placed on the opposite 
leg to denote the age. Hens hatch- 
ed in 1919 have no age band on 
them, as that is their pullet year. Those 
hatched in 1918 have a red colored band, 
these 6f 1917 have a green colored band, 
and those of 1916 and older, a black band. 


Old Hens Are Profitable 


Hen No. 70, three years laying, gave 173 
eggs the first year, 170 the second, and 230 
eggs in her third laying year. 

Hen No. 526, two years laying, produced 
209 eggs the first year, and 184 eggs in her 
second, 

Hen No. 16, two years laying, laid 185 
eggs the first year, and 180 the second year. 

Hen No. 255, two years laying, laid 175 
eggs the first year, and dropped to 164 
eggs in her second year. 

Hen No. 109, two years laying, Jaid 143 
eggs the first year, and jumped to 164 eggs 
in her second. 

The above will at once show how un- 
reliable is the old-time theory that a hen 
lays the most eggs as a pullet, that each 
year her record grows less, and that after 
she has passed her second laying year she 

mes unprofitable. A hen’s usefulness 
tan not be measured by years. The trap- 


nest is the only instrument that will save 
the valuable hen. 


One Hen Laid 1,038 Eggs 


The Wonder of all is hen No. 219, just 
ro pepe her seventh laying year, With a 
oy of 1,038 eggs. She will be eight years 
a. 1920. Her records have been 
each year, beginning with January 1. 
In 1913, she laid 200 eggs; in 1914, 178 
. in 1915, 149 eggs; in 1916, 150 eggs; 
4 917, 130 eggs: in 1918, 118 eggs; in 
9, 113 eggs: total, 1,038 eggs. ; 
Best Seven-Year Record 


oe ie the best report ever recorded in 
years’ laying. The famous hen, 


(): the Farm Journal Poultry Ex- 


Joan of Arc, the property of Purdue Uni- 
Maty, laid but 1,004 eggs in seven years, 


ra 1,038 eggs for the Farm Journal 
the same time. The Purdue hen is 


* 
a 
Ls 


The Farm Journal long-distance hen. 
years she laid 1,038 eggs, and now holds the 
championship. 
Poultry Editor of The Farm Journal 
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By MICHAEL K. BOYER 





a White Leghorn; No. 219 is a White 
Wyandotte. In her eighth laying year 
the Purdue hen laid sixty eggs. It remains 
to be seen what No. 219 will do next year, 
if she lives. At present she is a strong, 
active hen, of large size, and has clear eyes. 
Her legs are almost as yellow as those of a 
pullet—which is a strong exception to the 
rule that the more a hen advances in lay- 
ing the more pale the color of her legs be- 
come. In fact, nearly every one of the 
hens used in this contest have legs that 
are more or less yellow. The aforesaid 
theory applies more to the Leghorn. 

If we count ten of No. 219’s eggs to the 
pound, she produced more than 103 pounds 
of eggs in the seven years, or about seven- 
teen times her weight. 

There are different systems advocated 





No. of Trap- Half- 

Hen nest; Index Year March-April 
37 235 200 256 200 to 250 
42 235 176 225 200 to 250 
70* 230 200 214 150 to 200 
29 229 121 238 150 to 200 
46 229 143 204 200 to 250 
57 218 199 240 200 to 250 
40 207 200 252 200 to 250 
45 201 86 142 150 to 200 
33 198 200 242 200 to 250 
48 198 168 182 150 to 200 
34 198 200 252 150 to 200 
36 195 184 228 200 to 250 
58 193 176 224 200 to 250 
51 190 125 120 200 to 250 

457* 187 127 142 150 to 200 
20 187 184 196 200 to 250 
44 186 234 170 250 to 300 
26* 184 169 144 200 to 250 
16* 180 154 146 200 to 250 

3* 179 114 210 150 to 200 
6* 177 159 180 200 to 250 
177 134 164 200 to 250 

965* 172 200 182 150 to 200 
47 171 169 208 200 to 250 
49 166 168 178 200 to 250 

255* 164 126 150 150 to 200 


109* 164 147 172 150 to 200 
435* 162 167 184 150 to 200 


2* 160 133 174 150 to 200 
94* 159 112 158 150 to 200 
150 140 126 150 to 200 

219* 113 120 130 100 to 150 


In seven 


53 


vs. Other Systems of Picking the Layers 


Comparisons and tests made exclusively for The Farm Journal 


outside of the trapnest, such as shape or 

type, the Hogan method, the index, the 
half-year, which is trapnesting for 
the first six months and doubling 
it for the year’s product, ard the 
March-April test, which is to add 
the product of these two {months 
to estimate what will be produced 
the entire year. 

The table on this page gives the 
number of the hen, the yield re- 
corded by the trapnest, what the 
index system would give the hen, 
what the half-year plan would give, 

and the class in which the Mareh- 
April method would place her, 

Those hens marked with an as- 
terisk are two or more years old, 
with No. 70 at four years, and No. 
219 in her eighth year. 

Neither of the two hens ever 
became broody. Furthermore, 
each of these hens had such a 
gradual annual molt that it was 
hardly noticeable, which was 
remarkable. 

One hen in the contest is not 
named in the foregoing report. She 
was No. (5, and laid 210.egga to 
December 1, when she died as the 
result of a severe molt. 


Owned by Michael K. Boyer, 4g Comment on the above systems 


is reserved for the April issue, but 

in passing I might add that it 
looks very much as if the March-April 
test comes the nearest to the records of 
the trapnest. 


Why Hens Strike 
By FRED T. MacFEELY 


7 HAT’S the reason hens lay nearly 

every day when eggs are thirty cents 
a dozen and refuse to do their duty when 
the price goes up to sixty cents?” 

I asked this question of Pierce Squires, 
an Indiana poultryman. 

“Because they go on strike,” he an- 
swered, without smiling. “It’s the truth,” 
he continued, noting my look of inere- 
dulity. ‘They strike the same as we hu- 
mans do, but not for more wages, of course. 
They strike for better food. Hens must 
have green food to make good layers, 

“When I first entered the poultry busi- 
ness I noticed this same thing, and I often 
wondered at it. After experimenting a 
while, I learned the cause. It was the lack 
of green food that kept them from laying 
well in winter, so I have overcome this by 
having greens always at hand for feeding. 

“Cabbage and beets are the best, but a 
variety is sometimes necessary. I have 
also found green-cured alfalfa or clover 
hay to be excellent, after it has been 
boiled. Sprouted oats make another good 
food. For the sake of variety, I often feed 
pumpkins to my hens. This makes them 
produce. Beets and cabbage must be 
picked before they become dry, and stored 
in a good cellar or buried in thé ground. ™ 

“T have had no trouble in getting oats 
to sprout, as I have a good warm cellar. I 
soak the oats over night ip age I 
spread them on the flogr of the cbils t 
an inch deep. They do not take fang to 
sprout in this way, and in a short time I 
can begin feeding them. To get the best re- 
sults with green-cured alfalfa or clover, f 





. chop it up fine and boil it. Before feed-_ 


ing, I make sure that it is not moldy.” 
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sing Poultry 


Mail a postal for Johnson's free “‘Pouf- 
try-Know-How.”’ Points the way for big 
profite with chickens, ducks, geese, turkeys. 





Make a big income in 1920. Simple 
as A-B-C on farm or city 
lot. Size of book, 9 x 12, 
72 pages. Over 1,001 
helpful hints. Get my 
offer on OLD TRU: 
Incubators. Handy 


prices. 



















FER R Is White Leghorns 


Bred 20 years for Heavy Egg Production, trap- 
nest records 200 to 301 eggs. Winners at 50 big 
shows Size, Health and Vigor given spegel 
attention. All stock raised on free range 

have three of the ‘lesuaet exclusive White Les- 
horn Farms in_the world, located at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. , South Bend, "Ind. and West Palm 
housands of pullets, hens and 
breeding males now at low prices, shipped 
Cc. 0. D. and on approval Eggs and day-old 
chicks from October to June Safe arrival 
guarantee e catalog gives prices and 
@omplete information. Write for it now. 

GEORGE B. FERRIS, 899 Union Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Get Money Saving Prices 
On ““Successful’” a 


le" BROODERS 


Mail a postal—Get our offer. 
Poultrs lessons free to every 


buyer. Booklet, “‘How to 
48 Out “4 A Chicks, fe 
0c. Catalog FREE. Make 


green, ege-t making as ia : 


DES MOINES CHBATOR oo. : 
70Second St., Des Moines, la. 


DAY OLD CHICKS 


Guaranteed to 1,500 miles. Eegs for 
Hatching. Bar. Rocks. §. C. W. 
Leg., 8S. C. & R. C. Reds, W. Wyan. 
Buff & W. Orp. Catalog Free. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R. 16, Geshen. indiana 
Hillpot Quality Strong, healthy, from Hillpot 


CHI record layers. Wellbred Rocks, 


Reds, Leghorns. Safe arrival 
Book free. W. F. Hillpot, Box 15, F renchtown, N. J. 























guaranteed within 1200 miles. 


White Wyandottes, White Rocks ; Mammoth 
White Embden and Toulouse Geese; White 
Pekin and Rouen Ducks; Cochin Bantams ; 
M. B. Turkeys and Guineas. 


W. H. KOELL, Hampton, lowa 


BREEDERS CHEAP 


All varieties Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 
Turkeys, Guineas; also eggs and 
Incubators. Catalog free. 

Bare Poultry Co., Box 819, Hampton, Iowa 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds 
W. Wyandottes Broun AF LS Cockerels ovics 


Catalog free. RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Box 465, Riverdale, W. J. 


4 ur 1920 catal 
American Poultry Almanac Piri io0 02 
breed the 300-egg hen. Plain scientific facts. Monthly 
routine. Feeding for winter eggs. How we win layin 

it medals. Hopewell Farms, Box 0, Hopewell, N.J. 


Hemeter’s. Black Le . Day Old Chicks. Get 
my free circular before you order chicks. Tells why 
the Black Le rn is greatest layer saw Ae me =r 


Secdon carte Wenes ay. AE. Hampton, Box 























TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 
Wyandottes, Reds, Rocks 





horns. Pekin, Rouen and oa 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R3, A., Phoenixville, Pa. 
ee Breeds. Thoroughbred. Certi- 


BABY-CHIC he d egg B ag ction. 1920 


ee NOW El Book ges. Write for 
OW. ELWOOD PUSEY, East Teno, OHIO 


Select Your Laying Hens. {'°27""vs 


Guaranteed methods show how. Simple and Quick. Price of 
book $4. Money back Guarantee. J. E. Osborn, Ellis, Nebr. 


BABY CHICKS “iisin secu 
leading breeds. Catalog 

free. Springfield Hatcheries, Box B, Springfield, Ohio, 
Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guineas 

Fine Breeds Bantams, Hares, Pigeons, Dogs, Stock 

Eggs, reaso reasonable. — Catalog free. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 

“and eeg sof. choicequality. ‘Black -&White Leg- 
Chic Sores a Barred Rocks very reasonable. Circu- 
lar free. Van Driest Farms, Box Z, Cedar Grove, Wis. 
Bab Chi ll varieties, bred from show stock to 
y Cc. produce eggs, at utility prices. Free 
eatalog. Obls Poultry Yards & Hatchery, Dept. (, Marion, Ohio 
BABY CHICK 7 7 Leading Varieties. Fine Stock Ship- 
Postage Prepaid. Catalegue Free. 
Century Hatchery, Box 19, New Washington, Ohio 

. Poultry, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys 


; Guineas, Hares, oa, Pigs, an 
Holstein Calves. Catalog Free. #. A. SOUDER , Sellersville, Pa. 


200 Egg Strain. MICHAEL K. BOYER, 

White Wyandottes. Bellevue Avenue, Hammonton, N. J. 
Bred to La 8. C. bas eh LEGHORNS. Catalogue; 
y Box 4. J. mer Long, Palmyra, Pa. 


96 FULL BLOOD S. C. Brown Leghorn eggs, $2.00; 100, $6.00. 
Circular free. MARK HARRISON, White Pigeon, Mich. 


INE POULTRY, low prices. ‘‘Ringlet’’ and Parks B. Rocks 
our specialty. Lists free. Sender & Erb, Souderton, Pa. 
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[Reprinted from the manual ‘Poultry 
Secrets,”’ published by The Farm Journal.] 


Secrets of Feeding Grains 


HAVE learned to study chemistry in 

feeding poultry. The carcass of a hen 
consists of fat, lean meat and bone. If 
we examine the food that a hen eats, we 
discover that wheat, for example, contains 
starch and oil (the carbohydrates, or fat- 
forming material), which is the fat of the 
grain. When this is eaten it goes to make 
heat, energy and fat. We see also little 
grains of gluten; these might be called the 
lean of the grain. When they are utilized 
by the animal, they make the lean meat. 
We further find the mineral matter (the 
ash), which might be called the bone of the 
wheat, and which, when assimilated by 
the animal, makes bone and egg-shell. 

Therefore, it is easy to understand why 
eggs are soft-shelled when food is deficient 
in lime and other mineral matter; why a 
ration deficient in protein produces weak, 
spindling chickens; or why”a ration con- 
taining an excess of easily digestible carbo- 
hydrate matter causes the fowl to become 
excessively fat. 

Thus we see the necessity of having 
properly balanced rations, which simply 
means that there must be a properly bal- 
anced relationship between the food nutri- 
ents in the ration in order to produce a 
perfect bird or a perfect egg. 

If hens are fed grain in such way that 
they have to exercise vigorously to get 
their daily feed, they are much more 
likely to lay than if fed plenty of prepared 
feed in troughs. 

The values of grains for poultry feeding 
are about in this order: Wheat, oats, corn, 
barley and buckwheat. Corn makes fat 
and furnishes fuel. It should never be 
the exclusive grain diet. The cry of 
“Cholera!” comes mainly from sections of 
the country where corn is principally fed 
to fowls. Strictly speaking, these cholera 
cases are indigestion. Indian corn should 
always be fed in conjunction with some 

rotein food like wheat. Both barley and 
nuckwheat are fattening. Too much of 
the latter has a tendency to produce 
costiveness; it also will whiten the flesh 
of the carcass, if fed liberally. 

For the purpose of producing white 
flesh, the Canadian Experiment Station 
feeds oats, buckwheat and skim-milk, and 
to produce yellow flesh, boiled pumpkins, 
turnips and yellow corn. 

Beans, which are highly nitrogenous, 
are excellent for variety in the bill of fare. 
Pop-corn contains more nitrogen and 
phosphates than the regular Indian corn. 
If grain is fed at night, it should be given 
an hour before dusk, so that the fowls can 
fill their crops before going to roost. 

Most fowls get far too much grain, such 
as corn, oats, wheat, bran, etc., to the ex- 
clusion of animal substances and green or 
vegetable foods, such as clover, rowen, 
grass, cabbages, beets, turnips,,etc. Grain 
is very heavy, hearty, heating and con- 
centrated, and wasenever intended to be 
fed to stock without other addition. 

English authorities say American poul- 
try raisers feed entirely too much corn, 
and I believe it is true. We do not, as a 
rule, give enough variety. The farmer 
seems to think that all the hens need is 
enough corn so that they can help them- 
selves at will, and the reason they give for 

oor winter laying is that it is unnatural 

or a hen to lay at that season. As one so- 
called expert asserted: “It takes the warm 
suns of spring to thaw open the ovaries.” 

Dr. Sanborn says that nearly every kind 
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SAFETY FII 


WHY? Let Your Chicks and T, ~— 
When You Can Secure a Life Sayey 
JUST TRY ONE PACKAGE AND 

































Fed During Most Critical Period—First 10 Days 


Saves Baby Chicks and Tork 


Prevents Losses—Produces Quick Hea ay 
They Thrive Wonderfully on it. Used 
SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
Ask your dealer to supply you. Send to us for Book. 
let and Prices. Standard Baby Chick Food Sine 


1F.P.Cassel & Son Fy Lansdale, 


WHEN EG6§ 

7” WERE = 
TWO. BITS 
A DOZEN 
——_Gj-—- 













































































less poo ion was paid to the question 

“How many dozen will one hen lay @ 
year?” But at today’s price a few dozen 
a year additional makes a BIG difference 
Beautiful prize-winning ‘“Famous Anconas 
hold winter egg-laying records under am» 
teur conditions. Fully described in 1 
page catalog—mailed free. Write me today. 


H. Cecil Sheppard, Box J-408, Berea, Ohio 


President International Ancona Club 



























Mankato Incubator beces 


» Ahbigh grade hatcher direct from 
—— sn to user at bed-rock price, made by 
— — il of 26 years experience. Hina redwood can, 
== Bry triple walls, evpper hot water 
}— 2 ——o1 |e regulator, nursery, large ofl tank-one 
Ho ca: won| tohateh, aafety lamp. All best irom 
ments, Safe, simple, d and e sur ‘ 
hatcher. Al! set up ready Se tor use. Full 
——— Largest factory innorthwest 
rite for free book ok and catalog. 


mabe, 
Mankato ioubater Co., Box712, Mankato, Min 
















The lime, carbohydrates, sulphur and 
silicon in PEARL CRIT are just 
what hensneed. Helpsin the laying of 
big, meatyeggs. A double pur- 
pose grit—keeps poultry healthy 


by grinding food. Ask dealer or 

send 10c for Ib. pkg. postpaid. 

Book of poultry remedies free, 7 
THE OHIO MARBLE CO. 

151 Cleveland 8t, Piqua, Ohie 








est and best yetr 144 
Poultry Book pases, 216 plete 
hatching than feeding an jos ae 
Describes busy Poultry Farm handling 63 pore-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS. Selle my 
fowls, eggs, incubators, sprouters, Mailed for 10 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box100. Clariads, low 
a tl 
POULTRY AND PIGEONS FOR prom |, 
} Foy’s big book tells all about it. om“ 
sy many colored plates—an encyclo ef 
try information, poultry house, Se 
eggs, ete. Written by a 
Sent for 5 cents. Low prices 3 fowls eto a 
FRANK FOY, Box 36, CLINTON, 10 
a 


@ GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 
im of fine bred poultry for 1920; all choicest breeds eo 
illustrated and described; inf 
try, how to make hens ‘lay, a chica 
facts. Low price on breeding stems 
ing eggs. years in business. es Siok 
l0c. 8. H. Greider, Box 42 


Chickens, oe Geese 
60 BREEDS #2 
Stock and Fees. 


tams, Hares, Cavies, Dos? 
Pigs. 
EDWIN A SOUDER, Sellersville, Pa. 


















Free 


150,000. Prepaid. Pure Bred. Live @ eis 
and quality assured. W. Pekin book 
Mallard duek eggs. lgstrated, deseriPe tsa 
free. Standard Poultry Co., Rt. 14, Nappanes— 


B ABY CHIC 23 thoroughbred varieliaa ty 


aoe Tex 206, Glen Billys, ie 
Sn 
WE PAY $36 A WEEK 

give a Ford Auto to men i 

stock compounds. Imperial Co, 


ARRED. ROCKS—226 Egg Strain and Lt. 
per 15. Lackawanna Poultry Farm, 









































































































‘of grain can be used to some advantage. 


Wheat stands first as a well-balanced food, 
followed by barley. Corn and buckwheat 
are quite fattening, and should be used 

aringly, with discretion. Feeding a 
single kind of grain exclusively is sure to 
eause severe cases of bowel trouble. 

Therefore, the better the variety and the 
more balanced the ration, the better will 
be the results. 

An English writer says: “Fowls are 
blessed with capital appetites, as every 
breeder can prove by his bill at the corn 
dealer’s. (All grain in England is known 
as corn; what we call corn is there termed 
maize.) The plan of feeding which used 
to be followed by almost all poultry keep- 
ers, and which 1s still followed by some, 
was to give the fowls plenty of barley, and 
nothing else. This is neither good for 
them nor for their owners. Fowls do not 
thrive on it, and are constantly ravenous.” 
_It was proved by the elaborate experi- 
ments of M. Reaumer that each fowl will 
eat one-fourth of a pint of grain a day, 
when fed on barley alone. But objection 
was made to it as being the most expensive 
kind of feeding. 

_Mr. Bement, an old-time American 
writer, found that eight Poland fowls 
consumed a peck of Indian corn in eleven 
days, a peck of oats in six days, a peck of 
barley in seven days, a peck of wheat in 
ten days, a peck of millet in eight days, and 
a peck of wheat screenings in seven days. 
During the experiment the fowls had only 
a few boiled potatoes in addition to grain. 
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Epsom Salts for Poultry 
By JOHN T. BARTLETT 


Dosing and doping poultry is a practise 
generally frowned on. by expert inves- 
tigators who ought to know what they are 
talking about. The belief is that in most 
respects hens can be kept in good laying 
trim solely through all-round good care 
and the feeding of a proper ration. 

At one of the most successful laying 
contests in the world, the official one at 
Vineland, N. J., an exeeption is made to 
this principle. The laying hens are 
am ically dosed with Epsom salts. 
very two or three weeks, at the judg- 


“ment of the experts, a solution of dis- 


solved Epsom salts is mixed in the drink- 
ing water for one day, at the rate of one 
and one-half pounds of salts to 100 hens. 

“A dose of physic!” the reader observes. 
Exactly. The object of the dosing is to 
give the laying hens a periodical clearing 
out. 

There are very explicit reasons for this 
treatment, based on varied experience. 
To attain the always high average and 
often astonishing egg records, the experts 
feed a decidedly stimulative ration, rich in 
protein. It is so pregnant in protein, in- 

4 that unless counter precautions are 
taken it defeats its own object—poisons 
accumulate in the intestinal tract, the hen 
loses condition, and egg production drops 
off. To remove the protein poisons, a 
mild laxative is needed, especially in 
those fall, winter and spring months when 
the flock has no green food obtained in 
the natural way. 

certain warning signs are noted, the 

psom salts is given oftener than once a 
fortnight. If the droppings become hard, 
that is one signal. 2 
ing of the hen’s comb at the rear end or 

e. 

When Epsom salts is thus used, the 

hecessity for green food in the ration is 

reduced. It is found that this dosing 

eeps the laying flock in top-notch condi- 

mew enabling it to stand up under heavy 
uction in good shape. 





. Reaching the top of the ladder is an 


t, but staying. there is an 
ent. 
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BREAKS EGG RECORD—SAVES FEED 


Avoids Death in Shell—Saves Chicks 


OW would you like to make a 
clear profit of $6.00 to $10.00 per 
year from each of your hens? If 
you knew how to care for and feed 
your hens to make each lay from 180 


to 306 eggs per year, you would make 


a great deal more than that, as egg 
prices will continue to average higher 
than ever this year. You will make 


big money if your hens lay only 150 
to 190 eggs each—that is, if you do 
not waste feed by improper methods 


| of feeding. 


This wonderful hen, “Lady Victory,” 


laid 304 eggs in 12 months, and “Key- 
| stone Maid” laid 306 eggs. The balancing 


|; some of 
| laying records. 
| yields, 


or proportioning of their feed by Prof. 
Quisenberry, so the daily ration could 
be turned into practically the same num- 
ber of yolks and whites, made _ possible 
the world’s greatest official 
Besides increasing egg 
he actually saved feed, there- 
by further inereasing net profits. Im- 
proper feeding methods always result 
in fewer eggs and wasted feed. 


Officially recognized as one of the 
world’s greatest poultry authorities 
and most successful poultry farmers, 
Mr. T. E.. Quisenberry, President of the 
American Poultry School, has just pub- 


| lished a 16-page bulletin on “How to Get 


| chicks \ 
| shell at hatching time. 


More Eggs and Save Feed,” which he 
will send you free. His bulletin also 
tells how to feed breeding stock to 
insure strong, fertile eggs, strong 
and to avoid dead chicks in 
It tells how he 


| starts feeding chicks to avoid loss from 


| written on the subject. 


| telling how to feed. 


Another is a blacken- | 





White Diarrhea and bowel trouble. 


As to sotving the high priced feed- 
ing question, thousands have  pro- 
nounced this the best bulletin ever 
Of importance 
to every poultry raiser is the chapter 
It tells how egg 


yields can be doubled, and often more 
than doubled, without increasing feed 
bills; how to actually save and cheapen 
your feed; and just how and what these 
304 and 306 egg hens were fed to en- 
able them to manufacture nearly their 
own weight in eggs every month im 
the year and still ‘stay in good health. 
His bulletin gives suggestions for cull- 
ing out drones, slackers and loafing 
hens that regardless of feed and care, will 
never earn a profit or pay for their Keep. 





Lady Victory, hen No. 1101, broke world’s 
record in American Laying Contest by produc- 


ing 304 eggs in 12 months. Fed by Prof. 
Quisenberry. 
He will mail one of these bulletins 


without charge to each reader of The Farm 
Journal whowrites before they are all gone. 
Send no 
Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY SCHOOL 


Dept. 283, Kansas City, Mo. 


money. A post card will do. 





Why Take Chances ? 





@ For only $16.95 you 
a can get these two § 
unbeatable machines, * 


delivered, fre nt pad 
Boast of the “Roe ies. 
You take no _ risk— 
ly 
direct frc i 
Giroct from thie ad. as 


Both 


Machines 
Freight Paid For Only 


“ 180 Egg Incubator and 180 $ 

© Chick Brooder both for only a: 
Wisconsins havehot water = 

@ heat, double walls, air space between 











@ Of finest, select, clear 


oubl 
@ glass doors, copper tanks and boilers, self regulating. Nursery under egg tray. Made @ 


Find Out What 


Anincubator 
Is Made of 


Before You Buy 


Send for our Free Catalog and {J 
we will send you a sample of 
the material used in Wiscon- 
sin Incubators and Brooders. {J 
Then you will know which a 
machines are built best, which 
will last longest and which will oD 
give you the most value for your 
2 @ 


. One good hatch wil 
isconsin outfit and more. 
Why take chances? We give you (9 
30 Days’ Trial 3 
" § MONEY: 
BACK 


iF NOT 
SATISFIED 


10-YEAR @ 
GUARANTEE gi 














e 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD, not pine, paper or other flimsy material, Incubator fine JJ 


o tied in natural color—not painted to cover up cheap, shoddy material. Incubator and Brooder a 


complete with 

@ outfit you can buy. 

oO buy until you 
FOR IT 


ODAY, Youcan’t make a mistake in buying a Wisconsin. 
@ WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, 


If you don’t find it satisfactory after 30 days’ trial, sen 
our new 1920 catalog, fully describing this prize winning outfit. 


thermometers, egg tester, lamps, everything but the oil. This is the best 


d it ba Don’t @ 
TE 
On the market 16 years. @ 


Box 10 Racine, Wis. @ 











64 BREE ens, ducks, geese and tur- 
—. Choice, pure-| . hardy northern 

|. Fowls, eggs, incubators at low prices. 
America's greatest — farm. 2 qoacs 
in business. Valuable new 508 page ‘oul- 
try Guide and Catalog free. rite today. 
R.F.NEUBERT Co., Box 827, Mankato, Minn. 





WE PAY $100 MONTHLY SALARY 
and furnish rig. expenses te introduce 
guaranteed gouty and steck pewsers. 

BIGLER COMPANY, X-321, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 





Most Profitable Chick- | 





Pure-Bred, Leghorns, Rocks, Reds 
Wyandottes and Anconas. First deliv~ 
eries Mar. 10. Safe arrival assured. 


Bab 
; icks at moder ices. 
Chicks seins ovis nicts os moterate ion 
The Stockton Hatchery, Stockton, N. J., Box F. 
49 varictices. Free Book. 

1949 COCKERELS Ave sios.. stair, wot. sex 31 


CHIX Dux, Turkeys, Eggs, Brooders, Rabbits. Cir, Free, 
JAS, W, HOUCK & Co., Box 204, Tiffin, Ohio 
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Give your 
poultry and 


ing conditions by using Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 
It is a powerful germ de- 
stroyer—helps to keep off 
contagious diseases. Make 
the rounds of the poultry 
house, pig pens and stables 
regularly with the sprin- 
kling can. Kills hog lice. 
Don’t neglect the garhage 
cans, drains, foul-smelling 
and disease- breeding 
places. An excellent disinfect- 
ant for the home. One gallon 
makes 100 gallons solution. 
Dr. HESS & CLARK 
Ashland Ohio 


i 
BEST FOR BABY CHICKS 











oe 
tty 


WATER 





3 Pans 5Oc fin G Pans $1 


Fit any Mason Jar— Easy to clean —Sold by 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 54 Peterson Bidg., Chicago 


World's Oldest—tarcest—Best Poultry Paper—60 cents a year 


Tells Why Chicks Die 


Poultry advice: a new poultry book is out de- 
scribing poultry diseases: remedies required; how 
to take care of young chic ks; their feed; their housing ; $ 
how to save the chicks ; how to develop them quickly to 
; how make hens lay more exe E. J. Reefer, the 
+ aE ewizy ies ie. Pereen Chee, piissour. will 
is val t. poul 

falser should have it, Write to Mr. Reefer today. sai 


Cc PROFITABLE 

awe Bred Chick- 

. Geese, Ducks, 

Turkeys. Hardy Fowls, Dese and Incuba- 

tors at lowest prices. Pioneer Poultry F. arm. 
Valuable Rone book and catalog FREE. 


F. A. NEUBERT, Box 312, Mankato, Minn. 


HE LEGHORN WORLD 


Devoted exclusively to all varieties of Leghorns. 
Published monthly at 25¢ per year. 12 big issues. 
THE LEGHORN WORLD 

3028 E. Bremer Ave. 


Baby Chicks—Ducklings 


@rder now for March and April delivery. Prices reasonable. 
Bafe arrival guaranteed. Leading varieties. 
Long Island Hatcheries, Rockville Centre, New York 














Waverly, lowa 











HATCHING EGGS Be es be Soe 


Grand . em Pa. State Egg Exhibit, om 2 1920. 
@atalog free. J. C. FUNK, White Haven, Pa., R.D. 1. 


Eggs and Chix from heavy laying S. C. W. Leg- 


horns. Prices reasonable. Cat. 


free. O. M. Longenecker, Box 7, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


S, $2 & $3, 15, Trapnested. Contest Winners. Leghs 
Ess Rocks, is, Catalog. Kulp, Box 2, Pottstown, Pa. 


CHICKS Prices right, Incubators, Brooder, Chick & Egg 
Boxes, Rabbits. EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward.W.Y. 


2s. Baby chicks. Big 
Harrisonburg, Va. 














1 . ot Best Breeds Poultry. Hatching 
illus. circular free. John E. 


G's" BRONZE TURKEY EGGS—Hugo King Strain. 
11 for $5. MRS. E. B. PAYNE, SALEM, IND. 


White Wyandotte jon ae fo mags" Circular T3 
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Toe-Pecking Among Chicks 


By CHARLES IRVIN JUNKIN 





In a spirit of play they peck the toes 
until blood comes 


OST of us lose baby chicks, sometimes 

not a few, between the ages of one 
and six weeks, through the habit of toe- 
pecking. Whether it is really a habit is 
open to question, but it is surely a mis- 
fortune, with quick, fatal and costly results. 
You will notice a chick with a bloody foot, 
with raw flesh more or less exposed to 
view, and probably the toe-nail is gone. 
Following the poor little chicks will be a 
wicked bunch of small brothers and sisters 
savagely pecking and pulling at the oa 
spot on the foot or leg of the distressed 
victim. 

Most poultrymen say the trouble is due 
to a lack of meat scraps in the pen, and 
a fierce, unsatisfied hunger for flesh among 
the chicks. That chicks are fond of meat 
is true. They are probably more eager for 
it than for any other form of foodstuff, and 
they certainly require a reasonable amount 
of it for the best results; but there is 
nothing to prove that baby chicks turn 
cannibal, and attack and devour each 
other, simply because they are hungry for 
meat. 

The real fact seems to be that a chick 
in some way cuts a small gash on its foot; 
or another chick in pecking at the toes by 
way of investigation, accidentally starts the 
blodd to flowing. As soon as the speck of 
blood appears the scramble begins, to see 
who will be lucky enough to grab the at- 
tractive edible, to the excited joy of the 
peckers, the sure death of the pec «ey and 
the dismay of the owner. 

This same difficulty occurs at times even 
among hens, old or young. In one case in 
my yards, four hens were killed and partly 
devoured by the other hens in as many 
days. The trouble in each of the cases 
was evidently begun by a rat or an opos- 
sum which, chasing or snapping at the hen, 
tore a piece out of the body just below the 
fluff, nearly as large as a silver half-dollar. 
The hen escaped from the rat, but her 
mates, seeing the exposed and bloody 
flesh, tore the unfortunate hen to pieces. 
In the case of the last of these four hens, 
the cannibals were caught in the very act 
while the body of their victim was still 
warm. 

It seems pretty clear that in every case 
of toe-pecking among baby chicks or adult 
fowls, the trouble is due not to an over- 
intense desire for animal food, but to the 
accidental exposure of blood or raw flesh 
to their eyes. 

I was stirred to experiment recently, by 
the discovery of no less than eight chicks, 
in a bunch of about 200, with bloody feet 
and legs. They emitted most pitiful squeaks 
as they were chased and dragged around 
the pen. The experiment was successful, 
as seven of the victims were saved. The 
eighth was so exhausted from loss of blood 
and strenuous exertions in its efforts to 
escape, that its condition was hopeless 
from the beginning. Since the trying-out 
of the very simple method adopted, success 
has attended every effort; nowadays, it is 





Fig. 1. Hoods over the injured toes; 
will save those members 
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Sick Baby Chicks 


There is only one way to deal with baby chicks and the 


is to keep them well. Doctoring’a hundred and mos. 
chicks is mighty discouraging work. 

It’s pure carelessness te lose more than 10 per cent 9. 
chicks, from hatching to full growth. Many lose @ pe» 
cent to 60 per cent and even more. No profit in that, 

Our book, ‘‘ Care of Baby Chicks ”’ (free) and a 
of Germozone is the best chick insurance, WITH BABY 
CHICKS YOU MUST PREVENT SICKNESS—NOT a3 
TEMPT TO CURE. “I never had a sick chick all leg 
season’’—C. O. Petrain, Moline, Ill. ‘‘ Not @ case 9 
white diarrhoea in three years ’’—Ralph Wurst, Erie, Py 
“** Have 800 chicks now 6 weeks old and not a single cases 
bowel trouble’ ’—Mrs. Wm. Christiana, Olive Ridge, Ne. 
York. 
a mighty discouraged pair. 
chicks dead. A neighbor put us next to Germozone ay 
weare now sure if we had had it atthe start we weal. 
not have lost a single chick’’-—-Wm. E. Shepbers 


Scranton, Pa. 
GERMOZONE is a wonder worker for chica, 
chickens, pigeons, cats, dogy- 
rabbits or other pet or domestic stock. Tt is preventive a. 
well as curative, which is ten times poet It is ase. 
most extensively for roup, bowel trouble, snuffies, gles. 
canker, swell , sore . Sores, wounds, a 
fur or te eather 


“Two weeks after we started last spring we 
Every day from does to ak 


“$i. 50 pkgs. at dealers or postpax 
GEO. on LEE CO., Dept. F-8. 


Omaha, Ne 


Stop | top Hatching Weak Chicks 


With Cheap incubators 
Remember, it i: fee not how 
many you tch that 














that live and growsoon 
pay the difference, 


Queen Incubators 
Hatch Chicks That Live and Grew 


Accurately 


hatching chicks. 
Stat your chicks with a Queen ae and they | 


will make money for you. ‘ 
Queen Incubator Co. Lineeta, Nebr. | 
























Get big hatches with 
this new 


Home HATCHER 
INCUBATOR ; 


Dependable up-to-date hot- |) 
water heating system; accurate 
temperature regulation; posi- | 
tive ventilation and moisture} 
control. ype ages pe 
the wood everlasting, and built 
for long use. Nothing fussy, but an honest, — 
modern incubator, sold ata p ce you can qeatly oer. 
your ay | chicks in the Home Hover; safe, 
ensive. Ideal for colony may # vibe Home house oe 
or the plain-facts catal 
Home Hover and order ear: ae 


Homer Mig. Co. Box 1 mena City, Pa 
THE BEST OF ALL POULTRY 


8. C. White Orotegtes je - 
eet and winter ayers of heavy 

ro 8. he wei nt moat 
of grow urdy an 

Most beautiful Exhibition By Ds 


Complete history, 


description an- 
breeders’ hints in new 80-page Bree: 
Book, sent for 30 cents in stamps. 


American White Orpington Clu 
J. I. Lyle, Secretary, 
1200 W. Seventh St., Plainfield, N « N« 


Cycle Hatchers 


ML Perfected, all metal, fireproof, ior 

cost. Hatches more, bigger and bette: 

chicks. Simple, automatic, sequire 

less attention than a setting bes 

Hatch chicks early, easiest raised s8e 
most profitable. Write for free 
prices hatchers, brooders, eggs, 
CYCLE HATCHER CO. 

173 Philo Bidg., Emira™ 


Chicks 


A) 20 leading varieties, ts day old od 






































delivery guaranteed, 
the | t and best equip, eetes 
inthe United States 


Miller PoultryF arm,Box606,| 
S g 0 BEST PAYING VARIETIES 





laying strains. Fowls. 

ail at low prices. e- od experience 
fares new Poultry Book & Guide Mis 
W.A. Weber, Bex 21 Mankato, 















—tells all about raising ee seat 
ete.Contains beautiful colored pictures 
coo varieties and best layers, sent absolutely 
€ggs and Poultry for hatching ot epectel low pelea 
§.W. MILLER CO., Box 170, Rockford, Iilnols 
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Hardy Northern “ 
Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, purebred pe 
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sly a matter of keeping a sharp look- 
st and applying the remedy at the 

hes ible moment. If a chick is 
at the time of discovery, it will 
griainly require special nursing to pull 


ong remedy is this: Cover up that 









Fig. 2. It is necessary to wrap the 
injured foot to prevent cannibalism 


bloody spot so that the other chicks will 
pot get the notion that there is something 
unusually good to eat in sight! Just so 
long a8 that blood-spot is in sight the chick 
isin peril of its life, with no possibility of 
escape. A piece of clean rag may serve 
the purpose, but I have found adhesive- 
more satisfactory in every way. 
ore applying the plaster-bandage, 
ceanse the wound and drop a little tine- 
ture of iodine on it. Then apply a scra 
of dean rag and wrap the wound with ad- 
hesive, holding the bandage in the fingers 
until the warmth and pressure have fasten- 
edit firmly in place. (See Fig. 2.) Some- 
times it will be necessary to use a small 
bit of rag or adhesive to loop over the toe 
and a second piece to wrap over it to hold 
itin place, as in Fig. 1. In some cases, the 
strip of adhesive will necessarily be carried 
and wrapped around the shank for a 
ort. distance, in order to anchor the 
bandage securely. 

Unless the chick is exhausted by the 
rough treatment and loss of blood, it can 
be put back into the pen at once. The 
other ehicks may peck at the bandage a 
few times to see what it is, but they will 
not get it off, if you have done a good job. 








Details in Poultry Keeping 


1 visited a busy plant, where several 
poultry men were employed, and when I 
pointed out the probable loss of grain 
through lack of protection to the mash 
boxes, the superintendent was pleased. The 
feed bills for over. 4,000 birds’ were big, 
anda pint of grain scratched daily from 
each box would amount to a good many 
pounds in the course of a year,—yet a pint 
was a small estimate of daily loss. 

Young chicks need watching,—a hen does 
not do it all. To give them water, milk, 
mash and a grain feeding is not the whole 
day's job. Twice have I found chicks 

ig head downward, caught by the 
to an over-turned box—a perfectly 
Unexpected thing to count upon. , 
_Hastily constructed coops are a neces- 
aity at times but rain is apt to enter. 
ore watch for leaks—watching 
would have saved that basket of chickens 
tight shaving been “drowned out last 
"There are details of housing, feeding, 
showing, —one might go on and on but 
fact to be born in mind is this: Unless 
oe ares for detail, poultry work is not 
jo. Marion Walker, Massachusetts. 


~~ 
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_ Mrs, Hen: “I am all tired out! I 
would go home for a visit with 
mer, but they tell me she was 
a an incubator!” 
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Poultry Raisers 


You Can Make 


Big Money with a Belle City 


Because it’s a time and labor saver—low 
in cost — economical — convenient — with a 
record for fifteen years of unfailing service 
as a wonderful hatching and brooding outfit. 


Get into this profit-paying business now. It’s money for you 
right from the start. Write today for Free catalog *‘Hatching 


Facts.”’ 


It tells how easy it is to make big profits with my 


140-Egg Champion 


$1725 Belie City 


Incubator 


The Prize-Winning Hatcher with Fibre Board Double Walled 
construction—Self-regulator, Thermometer and Holder, Cop- 
Ge Saak. Safety Lam 


E Tester, etc. 


» Deep Nurse 
ordered with my $7.55 Hot Water, Double-Walled 140. 


Chick Brooder— guaranteed to raise the chicks — 
making a complete hatching outfit — both only 


Freight 


$18.50 


East of Rockies 
Towards Express 


Prepaid 


and allowed to points beyond. Used by over 815,000 successful 
eed Hatching 


poultry raisers. With this Guarant 
Save time—Order now— 


success fs ass 


Outfit your 


Share in my $1,000 in prizes—or write toda 


for my big, 
and get all 


catal 
the partic 


og—*‘*Hatching Facts,** 
Jim Rohan, Preg 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 34, Racine; Wis. 








dable hatcher with 
constructedmachines. Rew + 4 
are not covered with cheap,thin 
and like some do 


painted 
to cover up quality of ma- 
terial. Gre chipped fo the nab- 
ural ean see exactly what you 
yee Eno bat *t buy any incubator until 
ren lbcraee demaet 


ft. Note Ironclad 
r California Redwood triple walls, 
deep ene mag pi ng e egg tray, 
km ° heat, 
rancho, fitoe formers 
special ti i 
IR 





R tanks and 
giass in 








ONCLAD INCUBATOR 





and many 
fully explained in free catalog. ‘Write for it 
OMPANY, Box iti 


The Iron Covered Incubator 


BIGGEST HATCHING 


Value Ever Offered 


Investigate the Ironclad Incubator before 
ou buy. —— new catalog and learn (~ i ~ 
Ironclad is the safest and best incubator. It tellsthow. ¢ 
they are made and why they are better. My special 
er of Iron covered incub and roomy 
only $17.25 freight paid east of Rockies 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
Money Back If Not Satisfied 


is the greatest incubator offer of the season. You can 

use the machine for 80 days and if not satisfactory, we 

will refund your money and pay return freight 
complete, f} 


(7) 


Freight Paid / 


East of Rockies 


_ 


. OS Saison Brooder 
SDAY or order direct from this advertisement. 
RACINE S. 





Money in Poultry 32: 
and Squads Thousands of prices st big 
ows, best layers, lowest varieties. 
io Fine Book tolls all aboot it, Write toder, 
GRESCENT POULTRY FARM, Box 56, Des Moines,la, 


FREE Complete Book on 
Rhode Island Reds 
written by the best breeders—with two years’ subscription 
to Rhode Isl luding beautif: 


the bet Journal; 50c, inc! ‘ul color picture. 
Rhode Island Red Journal, 5711 E. Bremer Ave., Waverly, la. 


: ag re 
FREE CHICK BOOK Siieio%pem avine’ 
using simple home solution. It’s . £2. Reefer, 

Poultry Expert, 9503 Poultry Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 























ISE Rabbits Successfully. Breeder’s Instruction 
Book and Assistance, 15c. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


BABY CHICKS 


Three million for 1920, delivered any- 


where by Parcel Post. Catalog free 
Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 
White Rocks Rhode Is!. nd Reds 


@ Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 

Brown Leghorns Anconas 

White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 

Buff Leghorns Assor 

a. Smith Hatcheries, oor ~P, 
* 1629 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chick Food Free 


If you are really interested and expect to raise 
some baby chicks this spring then by all means 
write today to E. J. Reefer, poultry expert, 3513 Pou 
Buildi Kances Yity, Missouri, who will send you full 











IANT Bronze Turkeys. Hugo-K Strain. 10 eggs, $6. 
S.C. R. I. Whites, 15, $2. Mrs. Baynes, Salem, Ind. 








information about the care of baby chicks and you the 
experience of a man who has made a fortune out of poultry. 
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To Control Excess Oil 
A special ring for motors that 
Used in to 
of each piston. 
\eaniRoor Piston Rings for 


J complete compression—power, 


Salt oe Oo een. 


McQUAY- 









\EAK: 
pIST 





Tie time 


are tried and true. 


carbon and save fuel and oil. 


his jobber’s complete stock. 


a_valuable explanation of the 
relation of piston rings 
to power. Address 
Dept. F. 


McQuay-Norris 
Manufacturing Company 
St. Louis, U.S.A. 





groove 
In the lower 
McQuay - Norris 








ied 
piston rings 
For ten years these rings have stood 


the test—made good. And time is the 
severest test of any product. 


tr 


Genuine McQuay-Norris\eaxiRoor Piston 
Rings, by creating uniform action on 
the cylinder walls, stop piston ring 
leakage, increase motor power, decrease 


They are made in every size and over- 
size to fit every make and model of 
tractor, truck, passenger car or gasoline 
engine. Your dealer has them or can 
get proper sizes for you promptly from 


‘§To Have and to Hold Power,” 


NORRIS 
ROOF 


They 
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‘Try This Stump 
Puller 30 Days. 


ly and economically. 


A ives one man giant’s power. 
and machine. All 


80 trial—no money in advance. One 
man style of HORSE POWER. Shipment from nearest | 
distributin, int saves time and freight. Write for 
FREE BO and Special Agent’s Proposition—TODAY. 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO.,1957 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 





Tells how to clear land quick- 


breakage. Pulls acre fromone anchor. 


PESEEE EEC OOTO OOOO EE TALC CLUE PET EMME 





Guides you at 


Worth many dollars to 
Also get special proposition. 


i Sretin One-Man 
Z= Kirstin Simp Fate: , 
Y Works on wonderful leverage principle— 


ts six speeds 
patented cable take-up save time, cable 


New 


Free 










TO 


ATITUDIVTOT UNION TNO MOCO OOOO ECE 


i] 











ToThriftville 
Comfort 














have thet "Good 


ing pages, and get in 


touch with the newest ideas offered for your cc:nfort and convenience. 
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Poultry Wisdom Bo ed: 


come out of it. 


MALL eggs stand shipment het! 
large ones. This is a good 
we should have better shipping cages: 
eggs are larger than common. “e 
A pullet stands forcing better than ; 
hen. bs 
Fresh air, exercise, cleanliness 
feed are safeguards against winter eolda: 


Theorizing about hens is all right, ie 


as we do not neglect them. But 
the roosts to remain uncleaned, the nesth 
reeking with filth, and to neglect the gam 
lation—there is no excuse. There ghoul 
practise with theory, and then some goodiag: 


we 


Insect powder for destroying lice can by! 


prepared at trifling cost. Into one pint 
flour work evenly one tablespoonful of ty 
thinned with a small quantity of keroggy | 
Allow to dry and keep in a closely cove): 
receptacle. 


Apply to the chicks or sitting 


| hens in the usual way. RB 


The laying hen may be told by examinati, 
early in the morning; it is claimed thatiy 
that way it can be told whether she Will ly 
that day. But the examination needs toy 
made with regularity and gentleness, 4 


| harsh hand would do more harm than 


| trick played by Prof. H 


at a job like that. Better get the reco 
some other way than to have to scare th 
birds, or pinch them too hard every morning 
Farmer Vincent, 
Putting the rooster to sleep was an amusing 
C. 


d 
Pennsylvania State College, at a rural lip 


| meeting. He tucked the rooster’s head unde 


its wing and rocked the bird back and forth 


| Some roosters, the same as some children, 


| fifteen or twenty minutes. 








to sleep easier than others, and some 
not to sleep in the daytime. In some cage 
fowls will sleep from a couple of minutes} 
After the bir 
has been rocked, it is simply laid on its ak 
on a table and will remain there until it 
awakes. Try it. 

A dust bath prepared in the following way 
will rid the fowls of the small brown mite, 
as well as the deadly lice which stick los te 
the body of a chicken, sucking the vitality 
and life out of the victim: PB a 
shallow box upon the floor of the seratehing 
pen—a good size is 2 x 3 feet, twelve inches 
deep. Half fill with fine dry dirt, and add 
equal quantities of sifted coal ashes and ail- 


slaked lime to complete the filling of the box | 


Into this stir a small quantity of tar, 

acid and turpentine. The box should be 

placed where the sunlight will reach it a pat 

of the day, and need not be repl 

more than twice a season if kept under cover 
“Renice f 


Light coops preferred: One of the things to 
be taken into consideration in ma or 
securing coops is weight. It would appear that 
a coop made of thick boards would be warme 
for earlier broods in the spring, would 
last longer. However, it has been the et 
perience of the writer in using both light and 
heavy coops that »” light ones, if 
built, are to be preferred. 
answer the purpose fully as well for early 
chicks and, if treated with care, last 
as long as heavy coops. They have the 
vantage of being easily handled. 
also more readily constructed, and thea 
terial from which they are built is more easily 
obtained than that for heavier coops; on this 
account, even if they do not last so oe 
gain is made in their use. No matter 


what care a coop is treated, its continued Us | 


for a long time makes this care more 0 


| than ever, so that it is an advantage to het 


| @ new or comparatively new one 


in 
to raise the brood of chicks. H. Haydock. 


Drinking troughs should be protected. = 
left open, fowls are apt to get m the ood 
and pollute it. The device shows 4 vi 
plan to prevent crowding, and the water ts 
remain clean until time to replenish # 

fresh water. 
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ing Rabbits for Meat 


ae 


A three-month-old New Zealand Red 
doe weighing four and a half pounds 





HERE is no other occupation I know 
that will bring in more money when 
y handled than that of raising 
pope The beginner will find that it will 
pay better to raise rabbits for meat, if 
dose to a good market, although many 
may be sold for breeding stock and for 
For meat, the Belgian hare is generally 
preferred; the Flemish Giant is larger but 
the meat is coarser. 
ish or Polish rabbits, as these are more 
easily raised than some of the other breeds, 
and are very pretty. Rabbits can not be 
raised in just any place, any more than 
can any other live stock. 


I prefer a wire pen with a nest box at- | 


tached to it. The wire should be sunk in 
the d about one foot to prevent the 
rabbits from digging out and should ex- 
tend about three feet above the ground. 
The ordinary poultry netting will do if it 
is properly stretched. Do not allow any 
openings through which cats or other 
animals can make their way, or they will 
kill some of the stock. The nest box 
should be about two feet wide, one foot 
high and about two feet deep (do not 
make it any smaller than this). Have the 
openings in the nest box plenty large 
enough for the rabbits to go through. 

When the doe is about to have young 
ones, 2 box with soft hay in it should be 
placed in the corner of the nest. The doe 
will line the nest with hair from her own 
body, Don’t bother her nest, or be in- 
@sitive about how many young ones 
she has. Don’t allow the buck to be with 
her from about a week before her young 
are born until they are able to take care 
d themselves. The doe will breed the 
next day after her young are born, but I 
would not advise breeding her for at least 
one month. 













For pets I prefer the 








The young rabbits will begin to nibble | 
at lettuce and other tender vegetables 


0 the = about three weeks old, and 
L e eating. Be eareful about 
feeding them green food, for if they are 
fed too much green stuff they will become 
ied;” if this is noticed do not feed 
aay green food for two weeks or more. 
ore the birth of the young, and for 
two wecks thereafter, the doe 
be fed bread soaked in milk. 
Rabbits can be fed carrots, beets, cab- 
ge, clover hay and some oats during the 
*. When kept as pets, they may. be 
itted to run loose around the out- 
They will not leave. The doe 
confined to prevent rats, weasels 
animals from eating her young. 
persons. claim that white rabbits 
where there are rats will cause the 
to leave, but I have never tried it. 
market for Belgian hares is 
city,’’ writes A. P. Wyatt, 
ew York. He began with two does 
@ buck, which cost $7. The first 
he sold $69 worth, and had sixty 
son hand, more than half of which 
Be ready for market. Mr. Wyatt is 
two years old, and says that he 
this work pleasant and profitable. 


o other 
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Charles H. Mackley, of Unadilla, New 
York, bought a vicious, kicking and bit- 
ing mare for $50. The horse was a mean 
oneand nomistake. Impossible to drive, 
and the mere sight of any one trans- 
formed the horse into a regular *‘buck- 
ing broncho,”’ 


It looked to Mr. Mackley as though this ter- 
ror wouldn't even earn her feed. About this 
time Mr. Mackley was introduced toa student 
of Professor Beery, the famous American horsc- 
man. And at this friend’s suggestion, Mr. 
Mackley wrote to Professor Beery forthe Beery 
Course in Horse Breaking and Training. Mr. 
Mackley gave the course a little spare-time 
attention and then applied his knowledge to 
correcting his vicious mare. In 10 days, thru 
the application of Beery Methods, this $50 “‘un- 

akable broncho”’ was transformed into a 
patient, obedient and faithful plugger, which 
its owner later sold for $175. 

$125 profit through the Beery System is but 
one instance. Hundreds of others write us 
how they have transformed balkers, kickers, 
horses with habits, and dangerous horses of a]! 
kinds into patient, obedient workers of high 


value. 
QUICK, EASY WORK 
SURE RESULTS 


No theory about the Beery Method. It is the 
result of 30 years’ experienee with thousands 
of horses. The Beery Method is certain and 
guaranteed to produce results. 


Thru the Beery Course, you can easily tame 
the most vicious horse intoa gentle, depend- 
able plugger. Not only will the Beery System 
teach you to break vicious colts the right way, 
but thru it you can break any horse of any of 
his bad habits permanently. Balking, shying, 
biting, kicking, fright, and all other bad habits 
will be totally cured Jorever—and the result 
will be a more useful horse toown, and a more 
profitable horse to sell. 















































Write For FREE Copy 
of Our Book 
‘*How to Break 
and 
Train 
Horses’’ 


25 PROFIT ON 
ONE HORSE 


HOW ONE MAN CHANGED A VICIOUS “NAG”’ 
' INTO A FAITHFUL PLUGGER 


<e 


‘ gentle and 






















’ WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 


Many Beery Students have been able to pick 
up a number of “ornery” horses which their 
owners were glad togetridof. Then, through 
the Beery Methods, they, have quickly trans- 
formed these vicious “nags"’ into willing 
workers and have sold them at a big profit. 
Our free book “‘How to Break and Train 
Horses’’ explains fully about the Beery Course 
and how much it will mean to you. With the 
knowledge gained from the Beery Course, 
you can quickly make your horses or anyone 
else’s horses 


dependable. 
MAIL 

COUPON 

"NOW 


Send eoupon or 
ay for big treo 
‘or 

hook “‘How to 
BreakandTrain 
Horses.” it 
gives much val- 
uable informa- 
tion and ex- 
plains fully 
about the fa- 
mous Beery 
Method, taf} 
coupon or 

coal Now. 


? 








soe een 
Preasant Hilt 
SSUSSCCCRS SHS eReceseeTESTAASA ESSE HSRESESCESEETES 
MAIL NOW 
Pror. Jesse Beery 
223 Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


Please send at once your free book “Ilow 
to Break and Train Llorses.”’ 
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Beekeeping 


Makes sure and quick money for you: 
Greatly benefits your fruit crops. Easily 
cared for by women and older children. 
Takes little room. Small cost to start. 


The Root Way Pays 


We've supplied Beekeepers’ *% 
needs for 50 years—bought their » 
extra hone aught them how 
bees make them money, Write 

ns for handsome free booklet, 
**Bees for Pleasure and Profit.’ 
Tell us your occupation and if you keep 
bees now. We can help you. Write today. 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY 
113 Main Street Medina, Ohio 
3F 


























or Meat, Furs and 
> market Valuable 
information, beautifal iMustrated catalog and full particu- 
jars 6c. America's Greatest Exhibitors, Importers ond reeders 
MEEK, COURT & CO. 1-5108 v. saumons CHICAGO, ILL 
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1G MONEY in Pure-Bred Ra’ 
Breeders. 


ibbits fi 
We furnish itable 

















and Mother’s Life Saver 


The Hafa-Hors ine is just 
the power for ru Cream 
Separa 


Water Si iy Syatemns, gem ps. Bone Grinders, Corn 
Shellers, Fanning Mills, and 

For All the Little Jobs 
at House or Barn 


Just step on foot al to start it. Costs 
_ less than $c an to run 
<P 5 Weighs only 62 Ibs. 


16 H.P. 





















hegt by Lewis methods Primer 


HONEY Sie 


Catalog of “Beeware” standard for 46 years free. 
G. B. Lewis Company, Box F-377, Watertown, Wis. 


RAISE POULTRY AND RABBITS 
“WE TELL You How” 

Rabbit Book, 25c. our Vaper one year 75¢ 

SPECIAL—Book and Paper ene year 90e. 

SAMPLE Copy and Book List FREE 


POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept.-B-26, Syracuse,N.7. 




















FROM MAINE TO 
CALIFORNIA 


(5: where you will, where 


customs, crops and farm- 
ing methods are entirely 
different and one thing you 
will always see to remind you 
of home —a Dietz Lantern. 


There is a reason for the popularity 
Enormous 
standardized preduction reduces the 
cost of manufacturing, permits the 
use of first grade, full weight metals, 
insures perfect 
every part, — and keeps the selling 


of Dietz 


construction 


price down to a minimum. 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
Dietz “‘Cold Blast’ Lantern — the 
Lantern that Breathes — the Lan- 
tern with the flame that doesn’t 


blow out and is always safe. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


Largest Makers of Lanterns 


in the World 
FOUNDED 1840 


DIETZ 


LANTERNS 


FOR 


THE FARM 


Hand Lanterns 


Wagon and 


Driving Lanterns 
Wall Lanterns 


Motor Truck 
Lamps 


— 
——- 


_ 
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Membership in the Moving-Picture 


By M. LELAND 











a ea ens 


A visitor that convinces while it entertains 


OULD any of Our Folks like to go 
to China or Spain or to see the 
farmers at work in Canada? 


“Why, of course,” you will think, “but 
most of us have too much to do and can’t 
afford either time or money for such a 
long, expensive trip.” Nevertheless, you'd 
like to know more about these places and 
to see the countries, too. They have their 
millions of people, all working and getting 
married and bringing up children and hav- 
ing hardships and pleasures, just as the rest 
of us have. 

Well, you can see pjctures of these far- 
away neighbors, and you can see them for 
nothing. You can see other pictures, too, 
of your near neighbors in country and city. 
Incidentally, I believe our city neighbors 
like to go to movies almost more than to do 
anything else. They like the entertainment 
and the break in their monotonous day. 
They are lucky to have the movie places 
near to them with the pictures that are 
so cheap to see; for admission to a moving- 
picture theater is less expensive than ad- 
mission to a regular theater. 

You will soon have the advantage over 
your city cousins, since you will be able to 
see pictures more easily and cheaply than 
they. You can see them for nothing and 
you won’t have to leave your own neigh- 
borhood to do so. 

The Bureau of Commercial Economics 


i at Washington, D. C., has founded a moy- 


ing-picture library, and 21,000,000 feet of 
films are readily at your disposal. So, 
with minimum effort, you can procure and 
return the 25,000 or 30,000 feet of pictures 
that you will want at one time 

Perhaps a truck like the one pictured 
above has already visited your district. 
Some of Our Folks have made its acquain- 
tance; if it has not yet come to you, you 
may write to Dr. Francis Holly, head of 
the Bureau, and ask him to send one of the 
traveling theaters. See how perfectly 
equipped they are, even to a huge phono- 
graph that provides music. The Bureau 
sends out these movable movies in order 
to demonstrate that the library pictures 
are good and well worth using. 

If you want to keep the boys and girls 
on the farms where they will be happiest, 
you will find moving pictures-a great help. 
Here is your opportunity to make them a 
regular part of your community life and to 
offer your boys and girls wholesome, in- 
structive entertainment. The whole equip- 
ment will cost only $200 or $300; and, when 
you and ‘your heighbors share the expense, 
it will cost each person very little. You 
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. & the 
can set it up almost anywhe L. m4 
school, in the church, in some ma 1A bun 
or empty barn. Once the equipmentiliss th 
set up, you can borrow pictures from th 
library and provide many an eveni 
entertainment. The Bureau makes Tes 
one stipulation—that the pictures wht 
are lent free shall be shown free, Br sev 
So think it over and see whether wile ine 
can afford to be without membership as aws 
the Bureau’s moving - picture bbrn dy w 
What would membership mean? Bends 
Pleasure for many an evening. ith ni 
More contented young folks. imple 
More rested parents. ~ - @ this 
Better informed folks of all ages, ait fing? 
therefore, a better, prouder, happier @® 7 | ys 
munity. - dompa 
How soon will this apply to you? Bpand 
ae i By, 0 
. : by 1 
Fairy Tales  —— ay 
If “Snow White” or ‘The Seven Dwarf .-5 
comes to the moving-picture houe@s.. ; 
your neighborhood you will have 
portunity of pleasant entertainment, Fain 
tales are very lovely on the screen and® 
actress could be more charming @ 
Marguerite Clarke who so often ‘appe™ 
in them. ; 
One of the first fairy tales I ever awa 
ai moving picture was an ol tale. | 
remember particularly a scene where gong 7 
little dwarfs sat in the moonlight DUSTB oi, 
mending the big shoe of the mortal . MN nro 
Perhaps you consider it childish 0% 
thinking about fairy tales. Bo ae ) 
Fairy tales were. not first Woven Miig 
the day-dreams of children, but out o Ps 
minds of our ancestors. Of course, # Beated 
hundreds of years ago when the grown 4 
gathered at night about the “ xf 
fire and whispered to each other id. 
fairy tales. Sometimes they whispest. 
good fairies and sometimes of giants a 
monsters who did them harm. oop 
tales were handed down from genet tie 
to generation. These ancestors Ba\% 
yet been Christianized, and often J to} 
whispered tales became religious ™ 
It is, probably, because they were 
real and sacred to men that we 8% 
old tales nicer than any modern ones: 
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Plan for more than you ¢#D do; 
Then do it. 4 

Bite off more than you can chew, — 
Then chew it. is 


Hitch your wagon to a stat, ——— 
Keep your seat, and there you @% 


blesome Ground-hog 

LY body has heard of the 
Ahog. it is too bad this marmot 
mentioned as a farm foe, because 
Shave always placed absolute con- 
an his ability as a weather prophet 
sh so that they almost sacredly 
his appearance February 2 each 


tunately, as is sometimes the case 
imited confidence has made 
end presumptuous. He is taking 
than just compensation for his 
wioes a8 a weather expert. His inroads 
seeden and truck crops are devasta- 
“The due to his burrowing in 
ides and cultivated fields is enormous, 
‘ip burrows hinder farming operations 
Wefien start gullies down the hillsides. 
itr pillaging gardens and feasting 
Haiminately on beans, peas, cucumbers, 
Shape, forage crops and other tender 
wala during the summer, it is not sur- 
ane that the ground-hog is able to put 
i ik layer of fat to keep him warm 
b he sleeps through the winter until 
sadlemas day. His long sleep affords an 
Toorumity to make crops and fields safe 
tr next year. Take a piece of cotton or 
oss, 8 6 it with carbon-bisulphide, 
it down in the burrow and close the 
23 Aetings, The ground-hog will not see his 
-  Bsdow on Candlemas day, and according 
~ & the old proverb, which says that in 
Beh cases “Winter is gone for all the 
mbes tie” there will be an early spring. Then 
he ofl aa burrows can be filled with the assurance 
victured tea they will not be dug out again. G. K. 
ny an i 
reau makes : 
® pictures Wi Tests Corn with Incubator 
m free, ‘Mrseveral years I have successfully used 
see whether jie incubator for testing seed-corn. To 
¢ membership away with the trouble of making a 
picture libran By with compartments for holding the 
) mean? imels of each ear to be tested, together 
-vening. ith numbers to correspond, I devised a 
folks. Hmple plan last year that eliminated all 
'  @ this trouble and gave me most grati- 
of all ages, aut fring results. 
er, happier 1 | wed fillers from egg cases for the 
oe ments for kernels, opening them 
y to you! #pand placing them flat down on the egg 
» /#y, one against the other, until the entire 
] ‘#y was covered, previously covering 
es ' “Wy with heavy paper. I filled each 
» Seven Dwar gopetiment with rich, moist earth, after 


‘cture ‘house #eUtt five kernels from each ear of corn 
Pe aaly em 


i the o bedded in each compart- 
al es Pain 22 C. C. Conger, Virginia. 
1e screen and : 


harming tof y; ° 
ston spe “quid Sunshine on Tap 
; [Continued from page 32] 
les I ever 880 Men, 


erature to restore the original flavor. 
ld fe aig stops fermentation. 
oe 410 make sugar the sap needs to be 


tb d longe 
‘ r. The general run of sap 
he mortal WEP eout the season will have to be 


oe 9 to 235° or 236° F. (at 500 feet 
tt wove MEE ~4 level) and late runs to 238° F. 
» but out oft bee t is to be shipped long dis- 
on ee climates, should be 
= safe, Walle Bk. * Sap begins to boil a scum arises; 
other the fit Bul be removed frequently. When 
oy whisperell Bae mee sirup, a white material is 
of giants a $ in the kettles. This is malate 
yi 4 age be removed by straining 
rom generstial Me a elt; or the liquid can be drawn 
‘estors had 0 Bye ne the sediment in the kettles or 


Z > ating an: 
often WPI boo, | bors: ' 
— : 4 . ep Maple sugar, store in a cool, dry 
in tin and tightly covered, it will 
-ohng ee. ‘te prevent he? take off 
as ie Aanils 
: over the tp e a piece of Manila 
' A On snow is one of the most 
hings a man ever ate,’’ said John 
Ve boil the sap until it is waxy— 
F., and then pour it on snow 
ed ‘ice. You never tasted any- 


After trying it, I 
#0. P. 
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Stands! 


—supreme in the eyes of men who 
know and use ensilage cutters 


FrOR two decades—practically since the storing 
of green forage in silos became a common 

practice—Papec Ensilage Cutters have led in satis- 

faction given their owners. 

Throughout the Papec history, the business policy of the 


house and the mechanical principles of the machine have 
been pursued with a constant purpose of giving to pur- 


chasers of Papec Ensilage Cutters the utmost in owner- 


satisfaction. And the success attained is reflected by the 
fact that Papec is today preeminent among ensilage cutters. 


It operates with less power 


than any other ensilage cutter. 


It is made in four sizes: 10-inch, 13-inch, 16-inch and 


19-inch. Our 1920 catalog explains how the Papec 


excels other ensilage cutters 


and shows why you should 


*‘own your own” Papec. Send for a copy today—it’s free. 


PAPEC MACHINE COMPANY 


102 Main Street 


Shortsville, N. ¥, 
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ANDOLPH CHURCHILL 


urnifure 





“Instead of the usual dentist- 
ke docking cabinet, Mr. 
hdison s designers have suc- 
edin putting the charactes 


d feeling of the best periods 


hi phonograph cases, 
iwese graceful and artistic 
productions till be hailed 
wwith delight by all who can 


afford them, and will caus 
Ur, Edison's new phono- 
graph to be received in many 
houses where less worthy 
machines have not been wel- 


comed heretofore,” 


a aad 
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XVIII CENTURY ENGLISH : 


1728 — 1704) 

The Adam brothers were influ- 
enced by Romanand classe lialigh 
art. Their works noteworthy for 
simplicity and fine proportion, This 


cabinet reflects these characteristics 
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The Secret 
of the Homiest Home 


O you know the secret of the home where “com- 
pany” always enjoys itself—which folks always speak 
of as having “nice things?” 

Miss Elsie de Wolfe uses the secret in her business. She 

is one of those capable American women who has the 
knack of doing things right. Read the letter she wrote. 
Lady Randolph Churchill put her finger on the secret. 
Lady Churchill is a very wonderful woman—now past 
50 years old—and she owns the best furnished home in 
England. That is what she wrote: 
“What an extraordinary man Mr. Edison is. He perfects 
his phonograph to a point where its realism is astounding. 
Then he determines to make each Edison Phonograph, 
even the least costly, an attractive piece of furniture. 
Instead of the usual dentist-like looking cabinets, his de- 
signers have succeeded in putting the character and feeling 
of the best periods into his phonograph cases. These 
graceful and artistic productions will be hailed with de- 
light by all who can afford them, and will cause Mr. Edison’s 
new phonograph to be received in many houses where less 
worthy machines have not been welcomed heretofore.” 

Music is Re-CreaTED by the New Edison with perfect 
realism. This is no mere claim. Edison is a straight- 
from-the-shoulder American. He doesn’t ask you to take 
anything on his “say so,” any 
more than he’d take a scientific 
discovery on your “say so.” 


(Adam) i 
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~snae gon BRR AO a Re GE  R e 


DISON actually proves the New Edison’s realism. 
Before 4 million people he has made comparisons 
between the vocal and instrumental art of 50 different 
artists, and the Re-CREATION of that art by the New 
Edison. These 4 million folks all admitted that 
they could catch no difference between living art and 
Re-CREATED att. 

The furniture art of the New Edison is its own proof. 
Perhaps you are wondering since when did Edison turn 
furniture designer. He didn’t. He knew that the marvelous 
furniture designs created in the Golden Age of Furniture 
still stand as the highest type of furniture art. So he did 
the common-sense thing. He had his designers adapt the 
master-pieces of this period. They did the job so well 
that even Lady Churchill and Miss de Wolfe were 
surprised and delighted. Edison not only made every New 
Edison a period cabinet—but he brought the prices down 
to where you know you’ re getting real value for every cent. 


The New Edison is the delight of every one who likes 
music, and the ambition of every one who appreciates a 
fine home. It makes evenings-at-home triply enjoyable 
for both your family and your friends. 

One of Thomas A. Edison’s right-hand men has written 
a book about Edison and his work on the New Edison. 
The book is careful to stick to facts. It also contains 17 
exquisite plates and descriptive notes of the Edison Period 
Cabinets. We have issued a special paper covered edition 
for free distribution. Write to Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 































WILLIAM 
and MARY 
(1689—1702) 

This case is charm- 
ingly expressive of 
the taste and delicacy 
which distinguished 
English furmtuare in 
the days of William 
and Mary. 























CAROLINA LAZZARIi 
prima donna contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
From a photogra; 
which showed her in 
the act of comparing 
her voice with its 
RE-CRE ATION by 
the New Edison. 
Lazzari sang. Sud- 
denly she ceased toung 
—and the New 
Edison took up the 
same song alone, The 
human ear could de~ 
tect no difference, 







MISS ELSIE de WOLFE 
america’s foremest designer 
of household imteriors 


The N EW E D I S ON Rscoynbie 


to the costly replicas of historic 
pieces,the superior furniturewalue 
of Edison cabinets can swarcely 
fail to impress the lover of good 


furniture.” 
hin “Z. 
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More Work 
~~ 


; | Your Horses 


OU cannot 

expect horses 
to do a full day’s 
work with shoulders 
galled, chafed and | 
bruised. Such conditions 
run up heavy costs each day. § 
Stop this useless waste of 
horse power by fitting your horses with 


Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads 


Stuffed Collar Pads are the best safeguard against injury to ff 
shoulders by the collar. They are better than unstuffed pads, #f 
which lack the soft, pliable and absorbent features of pads containing 
our specially prepared composite stuffing. They also make possible the 

use of worn collars that otherwise must be thrown away. 


Low In Price—Long Lasting } 


Tapatco collar pads embody every desir- 
able feature in pad construction and their con- 
stant use is real economy. They cost 80 little 
and do so much that no one should worka §f 
borse without them. 


“Thirty-Eight Years in Making Pads’’ 
We also manufacture a complete line of Ff 
Riding Saddle Pads 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS 


The American Pad | 
and Textile Co. | 
Greenfield, Ohio ff 


Canadian Branch - Chatham, Ont 
Ask your dealer for a §f 
copy of our new book ff 

ofemergency horse rem- 


\ edies. Itis FREE and 
\ worth real money to } 
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IN 
Pat. inU.S. Dee. 1. 1918 WS 
‘ Pat. inCanada Apr. 6, 1915 : 


, N 
NEW PATENTED HOOK ATTACHMENT SN 
A strong wire staple reinforced by felt washer QN 
firmly grips hook to body of pad even though \ 
cover has been weakened by sweat and long 
usage. This lengthens life of pad. Itis the grea 


test improvement since we invented the hook. 
Used on all our Hook Pads and only on pads made by as, 
















iN every horseowner 




















"The Wade is certainly the farmer’s friend. I have cut 1600 cords of yellow fir wood 
with it, and it’s as good as the day I bought it.“— Dan Ross, Corbett, Oregon. 

Why break your back sawing wood by hand, when the power- 

ful little Wade Portable Gasoline Drag Saw will outsaw 10 men at one-tenth 

cost! Light, simple, economical. Cuts wood of any size. Averages 8 cords 

to a gallon of gasoline. Thousands of Wades now in use. When not 

sawing wood, the 4 h. p. engine will operate other light machinery. 


Wade Portable Gasoline 












x 
, Big illustrated Catalog _ 
“\ of the Wade--also story 
= lof “How Dan Ross cuts 
: wel: 40 cords a day.” 
. Writetoday 
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| sown to wheat containing no cheat 
| half the crop was cheat. This could 
| have come about by 












Answers to Clover Questi 
(Continued from page 24] : 


after a sod crop. While the land ig 


































corn the sod has a chance to rot, Thi 
when the soil is turned up again it ig jg” and 
fine condition for the young clover, stat 
thinks that if the oat stubble and ’ fron 
sod on which clover failed had béen gives ete 
an application of fine, well-rotted manure ak 
the clover would have succeeded. ae A 
A different explanation comes from § _ a 
farmer in the state of Washington, who — at 
has also had experience in Michigan, He ™@ @ 
says he has had the same experience as the _ ‘ara 
Ohio subscriber. He thinks the troubles 9 & 
that after small grain or a crop the leet 
seed-bed is not firm énough for the clown g ou 
while after a cultivated crop a good, firm a 
seed-bed can be made. He contends that 1 
if a sod be well worked down and sown tg me 
oats, then the next year clover may be . 
sown with small grain to excellent ad ih 
vantage. re 
Let us add that in at least two localities * 
of which we know, farmers get a good stand. , 
of clover by covering the winter nurse 10° 
with a light coat of manure, straw, leaves, 
etc. The clover is sown on this covering this 
very early in the spring, or rather in late pm 
winter. We have seen some fine eo 
of clover obtained in this way on land 
where other methods failed. Or 
‘of 
The Cheat Question Again 
We recently made the statement in these Af 
columns that wheat does not turn to cheat, Ka 
We have been surprised at the storm of 
protest this statement has raised. To tal 
save replying to all these objectors by mail b 
we do so here: ™ 
Wherever there is a weed that likes to i 
grow with a certain crop, and which has r 
about the same habits as that crop, except ae 
that it ripens seed a little earlier and to 
a good part of its seed before the mal iin 
crop is harvested, there are people who tid 
are dead certain that unfavorable condi- | 
tions will cause that crop to turn to that he 
particular weed. In the rice fields of the -_ 
South it is a very common belief that or ee 
dinary rice turns to red rice. In the to 
winter oats district of the South oats are 
supposed to turn to cheat. In the winter 
wheat belt wheat is said to turn to cheat 
Farther north, rye is said to make this 
remarkable change. 
Friends, there is nothing to it. None ol 
these crops ever, under any conditions, 





turns into something else as different a8 
cheat is from wheat. . This matter has _ 
been tested thoroughly. Cheat comes 
only from cheat seed. It can’t any mor 
come from wheat, or oats, or rye, than & 
chicken-hawk can hatch from a hen 

One correspondent tells of a pasture 
had not borne a crop for years. It be 
only 
the fact that either 
the man who sowed the wheat was mie 
taken about the seed having no cheat m 
by the droppings of animals on 
pasture after eating cheat seed, or Dy 
some one deliberately sowing cheat ‘ 
on the land. Other supposed proofs a ~ 
to be explained in the same way. 


* 
Is YOUR FARM SICK? Write the “ Farm Doctom 
giving full details of the symptoms, and in thes 
columns the treatment will be given. 
Sick Farms Department, this office. 

















| Ox Warble Grubs 


——————— Cet 
1,000,000 and 1 hints 


















To get rid of the grubs of ox warble, one 
of Our Folks says: “‘ Use a bottle; ‘ 
the mouth of the bottle over the lump 08 © 

the cow’s back, and press down. 
will pop ‘into the bottle.” Kill all the 
grubs removed. The grubs cause great 
damage to hides, and hence to leather: 


Hint No. 7 
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s on Collective Bargaining 


[Continued from page 24] 





land ig a organ anization is growing very rapidly, 
> Tot, and. Ele wily organized in a good many 
un it 18 1 | H astes. Congressmen have been hearing 
lover, ~ ¥ om their farmer constituents to such an 
and clover that there now seems to be a chance 
been gives atleast to get the bill out of committee. 
od manure, A hearing was held on January 28, at 
d. ; tae ich all the leading farm oe 
es Irom gg try were represented. very 
igton, who, ee sop al was made for justice to 
higan, He in this matter. It was pointed out 
ence asthe ist a corporation is only a form of col- 
> trouble is“ itive bargaining by the share-holders. 
crop the But corporation business is not suited to 
the clover, ing. What is needed is cooperation 
good, firm - in baying and selling. Some members of 
tends that Congress have the idea that the farmers 
nd sown t@ the country want to organize a gigantic, 
or may be gation-wide trust in farm products, and 


vellent age thus oppress the public. There is no 
iid danger of such an organization. Farmers 
0 localities have no such intentions. All they ask is 
good stand. sxeonomic justice—“‘A Good Living and 
NUrSe Crop 10%’—a reasonable profit from their 
aW, leaves, .) ork, Should they ever demand more than 
iS Covering this it will then be time to deal with them 
her in late as profiteers. The day has gone by when 
ine stands farmers will meekly submit to selling their 
y on land products for less than the cost of pro- 
duction. Cooperation will enable them 
io get fair prices, and this is all they ask. 


A gain —« 
it in these Affliation with Organized Labor 


(ast summer we told what had been ac- 


‘ igs somplished by the American Federation of 

by mad Labor; but- since then this organization 
etic has had some pretty hard jolts, a is not 

° out of the woods yet. All over the coun- 
+ try strikes have been declared without 
-op, except the sanction of the Federation, in some 
| pe d sheds eases in direct opposition to orders. Orders 


to discontinue strikes have been flagrantly 

_the main disobeyed. It is the old story of a chain 
ble condi beng no stronger than its weakest link. 

At Washington the three dominant 

‘Ids of the farmers’ organizations are still at work 

of that or eee aston, conferring with mem- 

the bers of Congress, and sending out bulletins 

wie “ogee . Atkeson, repre- 

sen e National Grangé, is acting 

he ve with the two other bodies as” occasion 

nake fiers. The National Board of Farm Or- 

ganizations is in its new headquarters. It 

Nossal oo, is issuing bulletins, conferring with 

ond itiaae members of Congress, and endeavoring to 

ifferent as represent the organizations which belong 

vatter be to this Board. At the Bliss Building, the 

at ooo haters of the Farmers’ National Council 

any more oy mim conferring with mem- 





vongress, and representing the 
- pee . more radical and outs oken farmers’ or- 
share thal gauizations. This body recently held a 


conference in Chicago with labor repre- 

. 2 bes 4 Satatives, looking to closer affiliation be- 
ig: and farmer organizations. On 

hat either | y other hand, the Grange and the 
. vill d of Farm Organizations 
watiohe have nothing to do with organized 
' a : ieenli ey claim that farmers as pro- 
d. loa and labor as consumers of farm 
heat te ets have nothing in common. The 
proofs are «fy. “tence held at Chicago in November 
; Propose that the distance between 
’ and consumers should be short- 









Doctor,” med and that the saving, thus effected, be 
and in these livided fifty-fifty. . 
. Address The Farm Journal has no quarrel with 
wy or all the good work these bodies may 
—=j ren Keep at it. But get together. 
it is now, the work is being dupli- 
2 i confusion results, because one 
3 2 tion may urge one thing, one 
— situation is complicated by 
: pleee t the various state organiza- 
ump oo both the Grange and the Farmers’ 
he grub not pull together with their 





es. Some of them are lined 
e great : Be the National Board of Farm Or- 
leather. 008 and some with the Farmers’ 
Mal Council, thus pulling at cross 

‘nd weakening their strength. 
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Tube holding crated 
@ouring car and plat- 
form—total weight 2,990 
pounds~ in complete sus- 
pension without slight- 
est injury or loss of resi- 
liency. 


Guaranteed Tensile 
Strength 1% Tons 


MARCH, 1920 
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HIS is the remarkable tube that, 
in three moving picture tests, did 
these things: 
1— Lifted a five-passenger touring car and 
scaffold—total weight 2990 pounds. 
2—A year later, lifted a load increased 
to 3755 pounds. 
3—-Expanded to sixty inches in circum- 
ference without bursting. 
And not one of these tests harmed it 
in the slightest degree. 


Greatest strength, elasticity, highest 
quality, yet sold at approximately the 
price of ordinary tubes. 


Makers of Vacuum Cup Cord and Fabric Tires 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
Jeannette,. Pa. 


Direct Factory Branches and Service Agencies Throughout 
the United States and Canada 


Export Dept., Woolworth Bidg., N. Y. City 








Don’t depend on coal 
these days. Installa 


Hertzler & Zook =e 
Portable Wood c 
and be sure of your fuel 


A Reliable Mill 













se. _big savine! 
| Our No. 10-Ge in 

and ail inde of erhall grains 

pad ly or mixed, 





One of these mills is the one that will just suit youbrequire- 











ments. Whether you have no power or a we 
can just fill the bill, Every mill g ed sa 

or your money refunded. 7 tate delivery. 
free, Write us today. THE A. W. STRAUB CO., 
Dept. H 3746 Filbert 8t., Philadsiphia, Ps. 
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- six,” was his reply. 


UST how big to make a farm garden is 

just as nearly settled as is the out- 

come of the 1920 Presidential ciection. 
Une of the Garden Editor’s best friends, 
an extension specialist, says it is possible 
to raise enough vegetables for a family of 
five on a piece of ground 50 x 100 feet. He 
has a plan to show just where every seed 
should be planted. 

When I talk to my friend, I get so en- 
thused that I agree with him, but when I 
get away from him, I remember that the 
man on 160 acres does not have time to 
garden so intensively as he would have to 
do if he followed the extension worker’s 
plan. So, one day I took the plan to an 
old neighbor of mine, a man who is a 
gardener, and who was once a farmer, to 
get his opinion. 

“One-third of an acre for a family of 
“A smaller garden 
than that has to be worked too intensively 
to make it pay for a man on a farm, who 
has to work the garden in between other 
jobs, and who must count on poor yields 
every once in a while. My plan would be 
to make the garden 100 x 150 feet for a 
family of six, and add twenty-five feet to 
the length for each extra person.” 

My neighbor spaces all rows, except 
asparagus, rhubarb and horseradish, two 
and one-half feet apart. ‘“Thus,” he com- 
ments, “the garden can be cultivated with 
a horse cultivator if necessary.” And 
that is a point worth while. However, a 
hand wheel hoe with attachments is the 
Garden Editor’s standby. Mary observes 
that it is impossible to get rid of a hoe 
entirely; and she is right. 

While the plan shown indicates that the 
first outdoor planting is about corn plant- 
ing time, the Garden Editor generally 
plants some lettuce and radishes just as 
soon as the ground can be worked up— 
sometimes in late Mar¢h. The real job 
of making garden according to a plan is 
about as indicated in the plan shown. 

Parsley in row 3, and lettuce and beets 
in row 4 are started in the hotbed in early 
March. Likewise, early cauliflower and 
cabbage in rows 8 and 9, and onions in rows 
12 and 13. Late cabbage, midseason 
cabbage, sweet corn, early cucumbers, 
squashes and muskmelons are started in 
the hotbed in late April. Tomatoes, egg- 
plants, celery and peppers are started in 
the hotbed about the last week in March. 


How To Arrange the Garden 


There are certain things that are the same 
im all well-planned gardens, whether 50 x 
200 or 100 x 150 feet. The first thing is a 
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One-Third Acre of ‘Garden Enough 


well-defined plan before planting time. 
rhe illustration shows a plan of a one-third- 
acre garden that will do with very few 
changes for most farms. This needs to be 
supplemented with another plot of ground 
for potatoes, or they can be included in 
one side of the garden if more space is 
allowed. 

Make rows as straight as_ possible. 
Rectangular beds with sunken paths waste 
space, moisture and time. Place corn, 
pole beans, staked tomatoes—in fact, all 
tall-growing plants—on the north side of 
the garden, so they will not shade the 
other plants. Make rows north and south, 
or as near that direction as possible. Put 
asparagus, rhubarb and other perennials 
at one side, so they will not interfere with 
the preparation of the garden. Arrange 
rows according to dates of planting. Thus, 
unplanted ground can be worked to keep 
down the weeds and to save the moisture. 

Next to the perennials, put early 
radishes, lettuce and onions, as well as 
semi-hardy crops, like salsify, parsnips, 
carrots and beets. Hotbed plants can be 
transplanted about the same time. These 
are generally planted early in May, about 
corn planting time in corn-belt states. 
Squashes, melons and cucumbers should 
not be planted until danger of frost is past. 

Idle ground in the garden raises no 
crops. ‘Therefore, have crops follow each 
other in such succession that there is not 
much idle ground. For instance, early 
peas, green onions, lettuce, radishes, 
spinach, etc., can be followed by such crops 
as late celery, late beets and late cabbage; 
these can be planted late in the season 
after the first set of crops is harvested. 
Closely related plants, such as turnips 
and radishes, should not follow each other. 

Companion cropping “is another way to 
make the ground work. That is, radishes 
can be planted between rows of lettuce, 
lettuce between rows of cabbage, beans 
between rows of late celery, squashes be- 
tween corn rows, early beets between rows 
of staked tomatoes, ete. This can be 
overdone, however, unless the soil is rich 
and there is plenty of moisture. 

Manure the soil before plowing. Sheep 
and poultry manures are the most valuable 
for gardens, because they are more con- 
centrated and have finer texture than ma- 
nures from other animals. Cow and hog 
manures decay slowly. Horse manure, if 
not too coarse, is best for early vege- 
tables. If horse or cow manuré is used for 
the garden, use fifty tons an acre for heavy 
soils, and forty for light soils. Use from 
one-third to one-half that amount of sheep, 
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Garden for six people. Size, 100x 150 feet. 
planting time, or before if ground can be worked. 


Plant rows 1 to 11 about corn 
Second planting, two 


weeks later; third planting, ten days later 
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hog or poultry manure. Cueum 
cabbage and celery are benefited byhayis 
fine manure applied in the hills.“ Thigg 
also a good practise if the soil is poop gy 
the supply of manure is limited, — ' 
Commercial fertilizers are not 4 
needed if there is plenty of stable tian 
at hand. For forcing a leafy 
nitrate of soda is often applied to thea 
close to the plants. Acid. phosphaiey 
profitably added to manure to fur 
phosphorus. It is often added to pouy 
manure under the roosts, or when 
manure is stored. Wood-ashes age 
for potatoes, onions and root crops, 





















































New Box for Starting Plants 









































































Can catches the drip water 


HERE are two reasons why this kin 
of a starting box for seedlings is bette 
than an ordinary shallow box: double 
bottom allows air to circulate fred 
through the soil in the box, and singe tk 
lower bottom is sloping the drip wale 
may be caught in a can located a 
veniently on a shelf attached to one come 
This latter feature is one that over 
who has started seeds in the house 
appreciate, for it is sanitary and dew 
The starting box may be made any 
but. that will generally be determined 
the size of window frame you 
use. It is better to find the cover 
first, and then build the box tofitit” 
true bottom is placed two and 
inches from the top of the box; thet 
bottom is located below this, and inelne 
downward from the rear of the box, Te 
true bottom is composed of a numberd 
two-inch-wide slats nailed ©: 
an inch apart, so that water cam 
soak out of the soil, and the air 
up through and into the dirt. To kep 
the drip water from running out alll alow 
the lower front of the box a halfind 
wide piece is nailed across the front and 
a hole is bored through the right hand 
corner of the ete just over tit 
can on the shelf. ye 
Half-inch holes should be bored in @ 
sides of the box near the top. These 
allow a constant circulation of air. 
off the glass cover as‘soon as the 
are tall enough to touch it. P.E. 





























Transplant when seedlings. a 
enough to touch the. 
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SLEEVE VALVE MOTOR 
(IMPROVES WITH USE 
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Improves Every Day 


You Drive It 


ILLYS-KNIGHT owners 

are strongly impressed by 
the consistent performance of 
the car, day in and day 
out. The Willys-Knight 
sleeve-valve motor improves 
with use. 


In this exceptional motor 
the sleeve-valves, sliding 
smoothly one within the other 
on a film of oil, do not hammer 
and clash. They are quiet, and 
remain quiet. 


The generous valve openings 
give free passage for new and 
used gas, and are closed tightly 
during compression so power 
does not escape. There are no 
valves to grind or springs to 
adjust. 


The strong, rigid chassis 
gives the car a firm, solid 
foundation. The Willys- 
Knight remains a good car as 
long as you use it—a car 
worthy of its exceptional motor. 


Willys-Knight Booklet on Request 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., Toledo, Ohio 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, LIMITED, 'FORONTO, CANADA 
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Fairview. 





everywhere for fifty-two 
years is a record we are proud 
to possess. This accumulated 
confidence means that we 
have kept the faith by skill 
integrity throughout 
three generations. Our cir- 

cle of customers has grown 

steadily each season. 


Every resource known to the 
science of seed improvement is 
used at our great trial and propa- 
gating grounds—Cliffwood and 


proven seeds—that’s why they 
are better seeds. 
of all orders is guaranteed. 
Send today for a copy of our 1920 
general catalog—168 pages, 
illustrated— 


Salzer varieties in full color. 
A postcard will bring it to you—Free. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 


America’s Largest Mail Order 


Box 147, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Salzer’s Seeds are 


Safe delivery 


profusely 
98 pages showing 275 


Seed House 
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Your order reserved ¢ 
and shipped in time fc 


For 75 years we haye 
*“Piants That Grow, 


of 





| MAULE’S 
SEEDS 


Order your 1920 ornamental 
fruits and trees and plant 


Express or freight paid anywhere east 
iss. River on order of $3 or more, 


THE FARM JOURNAL 





ROW A “MONEY” GARDEN 


The kind that actually means dollars 


43 years’ experience in originating, testing and 
growing SS aan ge and flower seeds is behind 
Maule’s Four-Leaf Clover Guarantee. 
Maule’s seeds are ested for growing power which 
means dtg crops and beautiful flowers. 


9zHE MAULE SEED BOOK 


comprises 176 pages of illustrated in- 
formation on planting and garden- 
ing. Tells how and when to plant 
—everything yorf need to know. 
A lot of new, unusual features. 


Send For It Today 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2106 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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2000 SEEDS 


CAN BE GROWN 


Prices Below Ali Others 


e a lot of new 
with every order 
and test. Return 


K.—money refunded 


Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrafions of vege- 
tables and flowers. 
neig rhbors’ 


Send yours 
addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, til. 
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Peter Bohlender & Sonse 
SPRING HILL NURSERIES 
TIPPECANOE CITY (miami county) 
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450,000 450000 TREES 


Genvi Sng wg Sao 2 sampl 
LEWIS ROESCH. Box A, Fredonia, N. ¥. 
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we will mail you 125 seeds of 
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Tells how, when and what 


to plant for pleas 
Grooes, Susal Feet its, ete. Pertrocted NDON BROS., Seedsmen 
Sredenie Box 69 8° * He POCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Early Plants Out-of- Doors $ 


By F. E. BRIMMER 

















| Several weeks ahead of your neighbor 


HE gardener who wishes to get his” 

cucumber, squash, and any other tender 
vines, started in the early spring befor” 
the cold weather would permit ordinary | 
sowing of the seed, should dig a hole one ® 
foot and a half deep where he wants the. 
vines. The diameter of the hole should] 
be about one foot. 

The first layer to put into the hole &” 
coarse rock. This insures drainage and © 
keeps the bottom of the pit from sinking 
down in the wet ground of early ren 







(See illustration below.) Above the n 
place a layer of grayel. The thickness 
the rock layer is about three inches; the” 
gravel, two inches. Upon this, place a7 
three -inch layer of well- rotted manure, _ 
each layer packed into place so that there — 
will not be undue sinking as the newly _ 
placed layers get settled into place. The~ 
top layer in the pit is three inches of rich 
garden soil. ‘The seeds are placed in this” 
exactly the same as if they were sowed in” 
the ordinary way. The top of the soil im” 
the hole should be about four or five inches — 
from the surface of the ground. 

Good drainage should be secured about 
the pit so that it will not fill and hold 
water at every rain. If the soil is sandy 
or inclined to cave in about the sides of a | 
hole, use a bottomless old pail of the 
sixteen-quart size, leaving this pail in the — 
pit as a form even after the vines are W 
started. The fact that the seeds are 
several inches below the ground line # 
one reason why they will not freeze out, 

The cover is made from six-inch-wid 
boards, and is two feet square. The top® 
covered with cheese-cloth or some other 
material that will let in the sunlight an 
air but will keep out all insects that might 
prey upon the tender vines. As spring 
comes on and the weather is warmer i 
may be well to leave the cover off a few 
hours every day when the weather pr 
At night the protection of the coveriMg | 
will be needed. 

When the seeds are first placed in the 
hole they may be covered with a pane 
glass until well sj prouted, as this draws and 
holds heat better than the larger cove 
As soon as the vines begin to reach t 
glass it must be taken off and the cloth- 
covered box placed over them. 
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Muskmelons grow in any soil 


SKMELONS may be grown in any 
soil skilfully handled. Sandy types, 
however, have the preference, because 
they produce an earlier crop and are easier 
i ttivate than heavy ones. It is be- 
lieved that the quality of the fruit ranges 
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other tender 










ring before igher when grown on the lighter soils. 
ue ordina 4 asin, clay and silt loams are often 
8 Ole One HF wed in the culture of this crop and growers 
‘ = the. who are farming these soils believe their 
tole ‘should “Hy inclons are of superior quality. 

the hole ii The general custom is to plant the seed 


ainage and i — but as this can not be done until 


one a is thoroughly warm and there 


arly g isnofurther danger of frost, many growers 
x thee * & have found it profitable to start the plants 
hickness of jm hotbeds or greenhouses. There are 

-® three distinct advantages in following this 


H ay 





inches; a method: The melons ripen from a week 
ey bas. ) ® totendaysearlier than in open air planting; 
that ‘hae >@ the method makes possible the growing o 
the newly = muskmelons where the summers are short 
lace. Than and cool; and it may be the means of avoid- 
shes of rh. § WS Sious trouble from the attacks of 
ood i this” ee ecuatly those of the striped 
+ orem a’ Land which has been previously cropped 
five inshal with red clover, alfalfa, cowpeas or crim- 
_ & eoncloveris regarded as excellent for musk- 
red abel melons. Soil that has been high’y manured 
and bold for other truck crops the previous year 
i] is eae is well suited to this fruit, provided 
aided pr other conditions are entintactory. Early 
ail of than spring preparation is essential. ‘The plow- 
vail in theme ingshould be as deep as for any other crop, 
Es are we and the land should be harrowed at proper 
aceds i intervals until time to plant. _ 
nd line le manures are unquestionably the 
exe Gul aa most effective materials to use in growing 
inch-wiil ons. They should be thoroughly 
The tops composted before applying. Various kinds 
sme ofan of stable manures may be applied broad- 
ilight and oat the hills, or in furrows previous to 
hat might Meikinelons are i i 
’ are planted in both hills 
As tad drills, The hill system makes it pos- 
off a fea sible to cultivate more thoroughly, and is 
7 pera more popular in many of the largest 
: overing. Praucing sections. Drilling, however 
a Isfa by many of the best growers, and 
ed in fa fabtiees provides the most perfect condi- 
a pane al each individual plant, because the 
ae 2 ts are not. competing with each other 
cr con in the struggle for food, moisture and 
reach When in hills, the spacing distance is 
| a. 6 x 6 feet, while some prefer 


y 
6x7. When in drills the plants may be 
dpe to two feet apart; the space be- 
tows is seldom less than six feet. 





Onion Smut Control Paid 


Nerding to reports from ‘Orange county, 
» Bk Onstrations for the control 

®nion smut have been effective. One 
fnple 1s Spoted as an average illustra- 
Shut 





e plots that were treated for 
& gain of 160 bushels for each 
onions were worth $2 a 
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You'll Have to Hustle 


It’s going to be garden making time before you know it, 
and if you intend to have any garden this year it is time 
for you to be getting busy. First thing you know it will be a pretty day, 
grass getting green, maple buds swelling, hens singing in the yard, and 
you with no garden seed ready. 

You'll do some tall hustling then, dig out the old seed can, find 
nothing there worth planting, run to the store and buy whatever they 
happen to have left, stuff that has been kicking around the country no 
knowing how long. 

You know what sort of garden you’ll have then. And it will serve 
you right too. A garden, like anything else must be planned and pre- 
pared for in advance, and the main thing, next to good soil, is good fresh 
seed of right varieties. 

I am really better at gardening than letter writing, but I’ll be glad to 
help you any way I can with your garden plans, and help you choose the 
right varieties for your soil and climate. 


My Seed Catalog 










\ 
4 It’s really a garden book; more to help you make garden than to sell 
oe “) seeds. I try to answer the very questions you would be asking in letters. 
si I have tried to tell you the real truth about seeds and varieties and soils 
oe and fertilizers and so on, without any more hot air and exaggeration than 

was absolutely necessary. 

y \(q Of course there are lots of catalogs, you probably have a house full 
x of them already. Some good, some tiresome and some pretty windy. But 


I would like to have you see mine. I believe you would like it, and find 
it rather restful. 


\ | Seed Sense Free 


For several years I have been printing a little seed and garden magneiee free 
for my customers, partly just for the fun of it, partly because I can be of real help, 
and to get acquainted and make them acquainted with us and our business. 
It is full of garden gossip and nonsense, and pictures of my kids and yours. 
And the spotted pigs, and the latest prices of clover seed and everything under 
the sun but politics and war news. I will send you a free ccpy with the catalog if 
ou want it. I think you would enjoy it. 


ut All Joking Aside 


It is time to make garden, and I believe I can do you some good in the seed 
line. We have all kinds of seeds and plants and nesd corn and grass seed and 
about anything you want. Advice, such as it is, is free, also samples of anything 
ou are interested in and the catalog and Seed Sense are, of course, free too. Write 
or them. There’s plenty of time if you hurry. 


Nees To: Henry Field Seed Co., Dept. 24, Shenandoah, lewa 
uel 


SESS SSS me Please send me your catalog and Seed 
NS \7 Sense, free, also samples of 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


fs the title of our 1920 catalogue— thé most beautiful and complete horticultw: 
@ublication of the year—really a book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 
jo-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
nformation of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years of Leonerions experience. To give this catalogue 
the largest possible distribution wé make the following unusual offer: 






Empty Envelo 
ounts As Cash = 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 10 cents 
we will mail the catalogue 
And Also Send Free Of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
soniaining one pack each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilliant Mixture Poppies and Giant 


i and returned 
upward. 


Eve 














aved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, which when empti 
will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and 








35 & 3? 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. corteno™ s: 

" NEw Yorn ( 
N ARD WRITE FOR FREE ILLUS- ” 

} oy 

ROSES Fatieties and other flo ers 8 Ba. 
ae man + Making Crop. Money for the grower, 
BLOOM Sole ot cokes plant. Bullde op land rapidly and ME Rn Dh 
Conard & Jones Co.-A. Pyle Pres.: A.Wintzer.v. P~Bux 25, West Grove, Pa. te ae creme in all voila , coe n aahlied 
Senator Dunlap ic: yoy ey Write today’ for big Seed Guide and Samples. 
per 100 post paid. 1005 on, "isa not prepaid He. American Mut Seed Co. Dept. 909 Chicago, It. 
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Vitality 


HONEST. 
S SEEDS 
LASTS 


Fresh Vegetables at 
Your Kitchen Door 


WHAT a convenience to have fresh vege- 
tables right at hand during the busy har- 
vest season and when company comes 
unexpectedly. Assure an extra good gar- 
den this year by planting Gregory's 
“Honest Seeds,”’ for 64 years the reliance 
of successful garden makers. These seeds 
are sure to grow and come true to type. 
Many are special Gregory strains not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. Order early, before 
your favorite varieties are gone. 


Send for FREE Seed Book 


Our 1920 Seed Book—80 pages—describes the 

cest strains of the leading varieties, both of 
and of flowers. You'll be especially 
inter sd in our fine showing of 1920 novelties, 
Send a postal today. 


J. J. H. GREGORY & SON 
Established in 1856 


201 Elm Street Marblehead, Mass. 




































Get This 
Seed Book 


luthine 


Fr 
7, as" 
; OR 33 years Olds 
Catalog has been 
the farm and garden 
guide of thousands 
of people. It has 
been responsible for 
the success of gardens, large and 
small, as well as field crops every- 
where. It lists only carefully 
tested and selected seeds. It leaves 
no room for guesswork, for 


Olds’ Catalog Ts!'s the 


It makes no extravagant claims. Every state- 
ment is based on fact. ou positively cannot 
make a mistake when you order garden, flower 
and field seeds, plants or bulbs from this book. 
Every packet of Olds’ seeds is backed by 33 years 
of seed experience. All seeds conform to thestrict 
Wisconsin seed laws. When you buy Olds’ seeds 
you buy with certainty and assurance of good 
crops from the seed standpoint. Why take chances? 
SEND FOR THIS BOOK - IT’s FREE 

A postal card brings it by return mail. Start 
right with right seeds. Send for this book now. 


L. L. Olds Seed Company, DrawerC22, Madison, Wis. 








Townsend’s Big Strawberry 


Garden Saves You $5.85 


Consists of 700 plants of our most pro- 
ductive and delicious varieties includ- 
ing 100 best fall-bearing. This garden 
will produce in abundance from early 
in Spring until cold weather sets in. 
And will pay for itself many times 
over in one season. 


Our Guarantee 
That plants reach ze in good condition and to please you, 
er your money refunded. 

Our special prepaid price, $10.00. 350 plants for $5.00. 
Qor big book sent with every order telling how to grow 
and care for plants worth more than $10.00 to any grower. 


age 9 A Free for the asking. Fully describes our 
Millions of high grade plants, at lowest wholesale prices, 
direct to planters. 


E. W. TOWNSEND & SON 
80 Vine Street Salisbury, Md. 


The Best Dwart Essex 





Seed is imported by 
us direct from the 








SOWA SEED CO., Dent 10, ‘Des Moines, lowa 





‘gu GRAPE-VINES 


J varieties. Also Small Fruits, Trees, ete. Best rooted stock 
Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 25¢e. Descrip- 
tive catalog free. LEWIS ROESOH, Box 4, Fredonia, N. Y. 








Regular Catalog price, $15.85. . 





THE FARM JOURNAL 
A New Test for Corn 


By C. R. KAHLER 























OME people try to make us believe 

that they can tell the strength of their 
seed-corn by merely looking at it. Others 
take a few grains promiscuously from their 
seed supply and sprout them in a flower pot. 
You may be able to tell in certain cases by 
the above means, but when you consider 
your corn crop from a profit or loss basis, 
you must know if your corn will grow 100 
per cent. The only way to tell this is to 
test every ear. 

During the-last several years we have 
tried nearly every form of tester. Many 
of them proved impractical. We were 
compelled to find a tester that would have 
a large capacity, light weight, and which 
would be inexpensive to make. We 
desired large capacity, because with a large 
acreage we do not_care to have too many 
testers to contend with. Seed which was 
tested in March gave a poor stand, while 
some of the same kind of seed which was 
tested in May grew perfectly. 

The tester which we ultimately adopted, 
and which we still use, may be classed as a 
modified rag-doll. This tester can be 
made in any size one desires, depending on 
the material he has on hand. We use flat 
cooky boxes which are about 14x22x4 
inches. In the bottom of the box is first 
placed about three-fourths of an inch of 
moist sawdust or cut corn fodder. This 
keeps the lower layer from drying out and 
also acts as a cushion. On this layer is 
placed a piece of moist burlap and a 
section of wire mesh the exact size of the 
box. Burlap cut from old fertilizer or feed 
sacks works very well, and is inexpensive 
to use. The wire serves as a means of 
keeping the corn grains separate. We 
use 2x4-inch mesh lawn fencing and place 
a set of grains in each end of the rectangle. 
As soon as one layer is filled, another 
layer of burlap and wire is applied, and 
the process is repeated until the box 
is filled. 

After the last layer is finished several 
pieces of burlap should be put over the 
top of the box so that the corn will not 
dry out. When the tester is complete 
the whole should be well soaked with 
luke-warm water, after which all the water 
needed is just enough to keep the cover from 
drying out too much. Always use moist 
burlap between the layers, as it holds the 
corn in place better, and takes the water 
more evenly than if it is dry. 

After six or eight days the test will be 
ready for examination. If all the grains 
from an ear do not germinate strongly, 
that ear should be discarded; those that 
show short roots and stems will not make 
a desirable stand under field conditions. 

Some people maintain that a germina- 
tion test will not show the true vitality of 
corn, as it always runs lower for them 
under field conditions. I think the real 
fault here would be remedied if they would 
follow the test a little more closely, and 
then select only ears that show all strong 
sprouts and roots. 












Guide will tell you when 

and how tospray. It will 

save you many dollars, yet 
only a postal, 








costs you 
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outfits can be had fn 40 styles 
—big and little. All have pat- 
ented non-clog nozzles that 
save time and bother. They 
are endorsed by Experiment 
Stations—over 450,000 in use, 


**You Must Spray 


To Make Crops Pay” 


You'll find our Spraying Guide 
handy. Also our catalog. Both ] 
% free. Write for them today, 
E. C. BROWN co. 
857 Maple St., Rochester, N, ¥, 
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cts. 

With pan 4 ve 
send 1 trial of 
Giant 
rative foli; 


Salvia 
pink, striped, scarlet, plumed, etc., mi 
Japan tris, new hybrids, all colors, 
Giant Centaurea, superb for garden or vasem 
And our Big Catalog, all for 20 
Big Catalog, free. A) flower and vi 
bulbs, plants and new berries. We 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Cannas, Irises, Peon 
Shrubs, Vines, Ferns, Peas, Asters, Pa 
special prize strains, and many sterling 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 


per LB 


GRASS 


SEED 


ALSIKE AND TIMOTHY MIXED 















































Greatest hay and pasture combination known, Ab 
ready mixed in the proper proportions for best seed 
ing. Sow 12 lbs. per acre. Our seed guaranteed 
to be satisfactory or your money back. Get our 3 
about Guaranteed Seeds. Write us toda: 
DAVE PECK SEED CO., 114 Pa. Ave., Evansrill, iat 
i i Get Low Prices 
ih I f aoe 
NSE aunt Baskets 
Write for our 
b dire 
from “the largest Berry hoa ond 
Basket Factory in the Country. 
9 Garden Gl IDE 
and Floral 
For 71 years the leading authority For 
Seeds, Plant d Bulbs. Better 
Ready than ever. Send for free copy today. N.Y. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, 
Phe Flower 


samples and big 1920 catalog which tells you 
on Berry Box¢s 
Free Catalog! Shows you how yes 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 101 New Allany.to4 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm 
1920 
14 Stone Street 























Strawberry Besevers: 


trees and flowers. Everything to t. 
you to answer this little ad. V list FREE. 


THE ALLEGAN NURSERY, Bex 32. Allegan, ™ A 

e about our Siren” 
other P 

FREE BERRY BOOr ios 


to please. Our system of selling direct Saves¥¢ 
Bt 3 oseph Nursery, 2 1200 St. ¥ 
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_ To Save Girdled Trees 


. HE following letter from our good 


friend S. P. Shultz, of Pennsylvania, 


sttempts to establish an alibi for the 


: magenta rabbits: | 
4 notice a warning in your paper against 


abbits chewing the bark on fruit trees. I 
hink I am safe in saying that more trees 


* we ruined by field-mice than by rabbits, 


adging from my experience in hunting last 
‘aff. All of the injured trees I saw were 
thewed by field-mice instead of rabbits. 


’ {have noticed this for years. A rabbit will 


sever chew a tree at the base; if it chews 
hem at all, it will be at least six inches 


” com the ground, for it doesn’t like to feed 


gith its head in a crooked position. I 
yave known orchards to be ruined by mice, 
don’t put all the blame on bunny.” 
We do not purpose to draw the line be- 
wren the two pests;-both are bad enough, 
ess knows. The chances are that 
me or the other has girdled some of your 
dice fruit trees. .The remedy is to use 


he bridge-grafting method, here described , 


aii illustrated. The accompanying draw- 
ag plainly shows-how to do this: 1 is the 
wound where the bark 
is entirely off; 2 is 
a scion (there should 
be six or eight or 
more of them arrang- 
ed at equal distances 
around the trunk; the 
drawing shows only 
two scions); 3, graft- 
ing wax; 4, sound 
bark. The scions are 
pointed at each end, 
and inserted in cuts 
in the sound bark as 
shown—the “spring” 
oe - of pe gy eg : 
: ‘ in place. Scions, o 
Bridge-grafting ime, should be cut 
¢ advance from dormant twigs, and these 
jatked in sand in the cellar until grafting 
ame arrives, when sap begins to run. 





- jmoke Injures Evergreens 


decent studies which have been made 
‘oncerning the injurious effects of smoke 
md soot on plants have brought out the 
‘set that evergreen trees are somewhat 
nore susceptible to such injuries than the 
woad-leaf trees. 

Specimens of blue spruce have been 
cently submitted to the writer which 
thow evidences of this trouble. These 
ecimens were taken from trees growing 
® one of our large cities where they were 
ubject to deposits of soot and the in- 
luence of gases from coal smoke. 

For this reason the blue spruce and 
gost other conifers are not so well adapted 
® planting in smoky situations near large 
aities as broad-leaf trees. It is only 
4rough the abatement of the smoke 
tisance in cities and manufacturing 
Satricts that the true remedy lies. 

worado B. O. Longyear. 


, “ eS 2 
Sige ie 
Kitten: ‘You bully! You wouldn’t 
dare chase some of my relatives— 
they’re fierce and strong.” Pup: 

suppose you refer to the pole-cats?” 
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So SEED 


Recleaned 


71 


AT LOWEST 


PRICES 


UR PRICES WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


Guaranteed as represented, sold subject to Government and State test and your approval. 
want no customers to keep seed unless they are convinced that they have aren momen and con 


decided bargain. That is the way we sell our seed. 


(ee FREE 
Extra High — 


We leave it to you to decide and. ive you 38 
head 7 and .. 


days’ time for testing. Don't pay two profits on Grass Seed. Write to quarte: 
get the best at lowest prices and save money, Write us today. 


: 3 BEFORE YOU BUY SEEDS, GET OUR SAMPLES AND LOW PRICES 


ga 
2} Have 


Timothy mixed, $8.1 
field and 


wonderful yalgee 


4} should investigate our prices. 


34 tify to 








this fact, 


n money to you. 


It wil All 4 a 
ALA.BERRY SEED CO., Box 709, Clarinda, towa 





New recleaned Timothy, $5.40; Hulled Whi 

Sweet Clover, $15.6 Unhulled Sweet Clover, $6.00; 7 ke- ~ 
€ 6: Clover and Timothy, $9.00; and 

is seeds of all kinds at greatly reduced prices. You 


ey mean dollars to you. We are 


the largest growers and dealers in seeds seliing direct to the, farmers 
and can offer the bicgest and best bargains. Our customers will t 
Get our big 116-page catalog and 


. convin 


Write today for special prices and sam pen.ct seed you wish to 4 


ON PURE 


iy Tested.Guaranteed, 


Pay Nothing 


Until 60 Days 


q Now is the time you need a good, reliable sprayer for fruit trees, 

vines, shrubbery; forwhite-washing barns, chicken houses, hog sheds 
ete. Here sa opsaver that will do the work thoroughly and quick 
and pay for itself in increased profits. Prove it at our risk. Just 


‘ darant eed: 
me 


| coupon—no money—and we will ship sprayer promptly. Use it © 
yment 


days free. If you then decide to keep it, make first smali pa: 


Mh in 60 days, balance in 60-day payments, giving you nearly a 


Full Year to Pay 





Pith: Sprayer 


This hand sprayer is just what you want if you haven’t enough 
t to keep a power sprayer busy. Working parts made of brass. 
ly constructed pump with high grade 4-ply rubber beeen 
Light con = 


Automatic shut-off nozzle with a gy te “o 
tents ke 
d 


ent. Easily taken apart for cleaning. 
thoroughly mixed. Sprays to the last drop, 


ook of Farm Necessities 


Shows wonderful ins in engines,cream sep- 
arators, drills, cultivators, pad | mn circular saws, 


il feed cookers, paints, roofing, ete. Write postal for free 
5 for this and take sean 


* SEND fiver if you like it 


yer ‘a yeas 
‘ust the coupon. No 


money. 
—- THE HARTMAN COMPANY -= 
Chicago 


4044 LaSalle St., Dept. 2461 


40. if vi 
balance in 60-day payments of $2.00 each until price o 
wise { wil: return it in 30 days and you pay transportation ways. 


Nameé.......ssesscccess eccceccccecocs tocccccsosceccosesere eo cecceesesesesececose 


Address... 








SPRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES 


Destroy the 


are used in large 


and highly endorsed by suc- 


cessful growers. Write 


money-savin 
conta. 


and wo 
and thus be sure of large yields 
perfect fruit. 
Excelsior Spraying 
Outfits and 
Prepared Mixtures 


catalog, which also 
sa fall treatise on spraying 
Fruit and Vegetable crops. 

WM. STAHL SPRAYER 006., 
Box 715, Quincy, IL 


OO rants sx: 


Send today (enclose 50c) and get 
100 choice Strawberry Plants. Don’t 
delay. Nursery stock very scarce. 
Order now to i in 
ample time for planting. Gusran- 
teed to reach you in perfect condi- 
tion ready to set out. Rapid 
growers. Prolific bearers. Large, 
plump, and sugary Berries. 


orchards 


for our 








prompt service. 
the freight and guara: 
ask for 1920 Catalog. 





TREES & SHRUBS 


Of Highest Quality at living prices. Pleasing, 
No money with order. We pa 
ntee satisfaction. 


It explains. 


THE PROGRESS NURSERIES 
1304 Peters Avenue 


If interested, 


TROY, OHIO 





| 


two tons 
+ grow 
em. All live 


fl 





it 
1 





Pile deaste 


itis 





HIGH 
Pressure 


Catalog 
Free 


FIELD FORCE PUMP 0O.,Dept. 4, 


RAYERS 


ith featuresali their own, 
They claim your kind attention. 
In for every zone, 


protection. 
Elmira, New York 


They furnish sure 


Timoth @ ba, 
Co. Dept.209 Chicago, Til. 
Trees — Roses—Vines 
in small or large lots at half 
. Catalog and Green’s 
— FREE. ‘s 
40 Wall &t., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Difference 
in Peas! 


Some sorts, while 
fine in quality, are 
disappointing in yield 
except under the most fav- 
Jj orable conditions; Others 

may be hishly prolific, but 
lacking in flavor, 

So itis with othervarieties 
of vegetables, Oftherreat 
number of sorts to choose 
from, there are romeof each 
variety that give greatest 
assurance of satisfactory yield and quality 
under most conditions of soi] and scason. 

Such are the selected seeds of proved 
sorts, listed in Catalocue of Forrest’s Fcr- 
tile Seeds, It’s not a pretentious collecticn | 
of colored plates, but it lists vigorous, pro- 
ductive seeds, and none but the sorts that 
will give best results in your garden. 

Send for Catalogue today. 
Forrest Seed Co., Box 52,Cortland, N. Y. 


Growers of fertile seed for home and 
. Maricet Gardens for 22 years. J 

















—how does your garden grow? 


-, _ ifit is planted 
So with Ss. & ° 
strains, it will be 
“all in a row”— 
without gaps and 
misses, the tell- 
tale of weakling 
seeds, 

Spend a pleasant 
evening with our 
1920 catalog of seeds, 
plants, trees and 
shrubbery. A post- 
card will bring it to 
you. 


The Storrs and 
Harrison Co. 
Nurserzymen and Seedsmen 


Box23-C,, Painesviile, Ohio 


lA WOMAN FLORIST 
Hardy Everblooming 2 5° 














On their own roots 
ALL WILL BLOOM 
0 S$ e s TaIs BUMMER 
Sent to any address post-paid; ne 
teed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM oss CCLLLUCTION 
jolden Yellow. 
ce—Rich Bricht Pink. 
Zady Piymouth—Pure White. 
Hoosier Beauty—Vc!voty Scarlet. 
SPECIAL BA[GAINS 

3 Carnations, the “Divine 

Flower,” all colors, 2z¢, 
BChoiceFerns, « 25c, 
4aChrysanthemums,; 25¢. 
5 Beautiful Colecs, « 250. a 
3 Flowering Cannas, 25 
3 Choice Dahlias, = « « « 
3 Choice Hardy Iris, “ee 
GLovely Gladioli, « = « «= 25c. 
G Superb Pansy Plants, « © «© = 25¢, 
30 Pkts. Flower Seeds, c!] ¢-Serent; asc. 

Any 5 Collections for £1, Entire11 
Collections No, 24 for $2. Postpaid. 
, Ongea customer, always one. Catalog 

MI88 ELLA 

























© 25¢. 
© 25C. 
7 


Ca Free. 
V. BAINES, Bez 11 Epringfeld, Ohio 





jor our Everbearing Strawberry SHORTCAKE 
GLUS. Wrice for particulars end learn how you 
ean row up to 160 boxes of big luscious red straw- 
berries on a rod square of ground the same season 
be plants are — M, Our new Number 
erpearing varic 
breeding work and itis far abead of older 
Has Seow root system that keeps plant bearing big 
red es al] throuch the hot summer months. 
Wiite today for colored plate of life size box of 
hese berries end our catalogue cov 
ero lows seeds, p'ants. trees and other 
ThE GARONER NU 
@urserymen and Seedsmen, Dept. 1 


_-— 


Catalog listing bulk garden seed at whole- 
FREE sale. Fn eon sealer using no solder, 


Plant setter better than 4 men, $6. etc. 


Gl Clo A transparent water- 


proof fabric as efficient 
as glass for hotbeds, 
es, etc. Sam- 

8x6 feet, 85c, 
be convinced. 








our entire line of North- 
Blizzard Gelt™ Produc 


Osace, towa. 





col » 
id. Try one or more samples now 


RNER BROS., Bladen, Neb. 





THE FARM JOURNAL 


Spray and Make the Orchard Pay 


By H. E. NICHOLS, Extension Specialist, lowa 


AN the average farmer, who has a 
small orchard on his place afford to 
spray? It has been our experience 
that he can. But there is only one good 
way in which to get him actually to spray: 
Show him the results of spraying, and then 
help him get a good start. 

The Agricultural Extension Department 
of Iowa State College has been using these 
methods with good success for the past 
seven years. ‘They have been materially 
helped through the cooperation of count 
agents. In 1919, 256 orchards were Mtns 4 

Money talks with most of us. So it 
does when it comes to spraying. Many are 
skeptical, even after they start spraying, 
but after the fruit is harvested and sold 
and the bills paid, they find they can make 
more from their few fruit trees than from 


















county agent and extension _ special 
combined. Up in Cerro Gordo coup 
last summer a man was out spraying 
small orchard, when his neighbor dre 
vast. “Well, Jim, watering your tres 
e ye?” the neighbor chuckled ag 
pulled up for a brief visit over the fen 
“Yes, giving them a little water, ¥ 
it’s getting pretty dry,” Jim answered, 
he continued soaking each tree. . 
The next time he sprayed, Ed came pas 
again and shouted to his neighbor: “We 
Jim, giving them a little more water 
“Yes it’s still pretty dry,” Jim returned 
That fall Ed went out in his orchard t 
get a few apples for the winter. But the= 
worms and the scab had been. ther © 
first, so he decided he would swallow hig 






































































































sride and see if he could buy a few from 
any other crop grown on the same amount his neighbor Jim who had a very good 
of ground on their farm. crop. As he gingerly handed over $2.50 [ 
One farmer who bought a farm Jast for a bushel of apples, he confided to Jim, 
spring on which there was a four-acre ‘Well, it must a’ paid you to water your ore 
orchard, knew he had to spray it if he trees. Reckon I'll have to water mineg ~-j} ba 
wanted any returns from it at. all. I little next year.” ne 
helped him apply the four sprays. Each One of the most common excuses we. dif 
time he complained that tw 
he should be planting or th 
cultivating his corn, or 4 | 
st up alfalfa. Lven | to 
ast fall, with a big, clean 80 
crop of Jonathan and tu 
Grimes’ Golden apples 60 
hanging on his trees he 
was afraid he could never th 
sell so much fruit. He in 
found, however, that he pr 
had: no trouble in selling | 
his entire crop to his ch 
neighbors who had no fr 
fruit. He took in $2,500 be 
from the sale of his apples, of 
and his expenses amount- 
ed to about $500. ( 
So many people, after 
the spraying season is over T 
and they see a nice crop 
of fruit hanging on their 
trees, are afraid they can 
not scll it. They are ac- 
customed to hauling their T 
corn, oats and hogs into of 
town and having a mer- —— to 
chant buy them for the A sprayer can be owned by several farms te 
revailing market price. 
ut when it comes to apples and they find run across for not spraying is “I haven't 
they have no developed market near at time.” Argument will not, as a mule, 
hand, many do not know how to proceed. convince a man doing gencral eo 
We helped a live-stock breeder spray that he has time. If he has a sm 
his small forty-tree orchard last year. orchard he can usually find time just after ou 
Along in Aurust he complained tome that a rain, when it is still too wet to work im re 
he could not scllany of hisapples. Ifound, the field. But he will not believe it until . 
on inquiry, that he hed not tried to’sell he has been shown or has tried it out for dl 
them, but rather expected buycrs to come himself and finds that it really pays him fg 
into the orchard and take them off his big returns to take what little time It re fl 
hands. I advised kim to advertise in his quires to spray his trees. 
local paper, and try to scll a few to some of b 
his local merchants. In about a month, I zi 
happened around his wey ag-in. Needless Three Orchards Paid Well ne 
to say, he had changed his tune. “Why, s U; 
do you know,” he scid, with the most When apples from sprayed orchards bring M 
enthusiasm he had exhibited all summer, from ninety to 100 per cent more on 
“one day I picked eight buchcls of Whitney market than apples from neglected of 
Crabs off that tree, and sold them for $2 : chards, no further arrument is needed to 
bushel, and there are several bushels left.” prove the advisability of spraying. 
He had sold $16 worth of fruit from the was a real expericnce enjoyed by Messrs. 
one tree, and he still had three other Weinreich, Crecelius, and Tanzberger of *F 
Whitney trees loaded with fruit, besides Missouri, as a result of spraying. pe 
thirty-six other trees of good varieties. Whether or not spraying paid may be ys 
We had kept a record of the cost of spray- judged from general results obtained from as 
ing his orchard, and it amounted to $15.75. spraying ten home orchards that yeat- fu 
He had paid his entire spraying bill with The orchards contained 11.2 acres, fifty : 
the proceeds from Jess than one tree. trees to the acre. The average returns m 
Needless to say, this man is a booster for from these orchards, after deducting on 
spraying in his community, and now-that cost of chemicals and labor, was $263. th 
he has actually obtained good resultsin his an acre. None had been sprayed before. ha 
orchard, he will pass the good word along. Spraying will pay on every barren OF ty 
One enthusiastic man in a community, chard which is barren because of im lo 
who has obtained good results from spray- and disease attacks. Thousands of acres i 
ing, can do more good in getting his of orchards of bearing age are produ: 7 


neighbors to take up the practise than the 










nothing because of neglect. 
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ake & peach pie. 
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Fertilizers can be broadcasted, or 
applied close up to the trees 


N experiments made to determine what 
fF ilizers are best_to apply to peach 
orchards, the Ohio Experiment Station 
bas found that nitrate of soda is most 
necessary. ‘The amount to use varies for 
different orchards, but in the experiments 
two pounds a tree increased the vigor of 
the tree and the yield of fruit materially. 

Acid phosphate is next in importance 
to nitrate of soda, especially upon clay 
soll. This fertilizer gives little or no re- 
turn unless used with nitrate of soda or 
some other nitrogenous material. 

Potash is the least important of the 
three and, when used alone on trees lack- 
ing nitrogen and phosphoric acid, may 
prove positively injurious. 

results of experiments in apple or- 
chard fertilization in Southern Ohio differ 
from those found in treating peach orchards 
because the apple orchards require all three 
of the fertilizing elements to secure the 
most profitable results. Most of the re- 
pamation tests in apple orchards have 

conducted on very infertile soils. 
Therefore, fertilizers should show up well. 





It Paid To Test Seed 


The following is the report on a sample 
of alfalfa seed sent by a Colorado farmer 
to his experiment station (Ft. Collins) for 
testing and analyzing: 


Per cent pure seed.......... 58.09 
Per cent noxious weed seeds. . 18.47 
Per cent other weed seeds... . 14.51 
Per cent inert matter........ 8.93 


Noxious weed seeds present: Wild 
oats, 180 seeds a pound; wild mustard, 
45,450 seeds a pound; dodder, 2,700 seeds 
4 pound; also 14.1 per cent yellow sweet 
Clover, and Small quantities of dock, green 
foxtail, pigweed, lamb’s- quarters, sun- 
flower, wheat-grass and wheat. 

y, purchased seed is clean and 

0m weed seeds, especially if sold on 
guarantee by a reliable seed firm. . But, 
te telling what is in home-grown seed. 

8 a fanning mill to get rid of chaff and 
weed seeds. 





Pruning Produced More 
Peaches 


-Last year I tried i 

pruning a couple of 
peach trees that are senakeel in aor back 
» I pruned two;-and left three just 
ey were. I did not spray the trees— 
Tete to see the effects of pruning. 
fs two trees that I pruned had as 
_ and as fine fruit as I ever saw grown 
tree Same amount of branches. The 
_ trees that were not pruned did not 
enough edible fruit on all three to 
These trees were 
on the same kind of soil, had the 
oe, nat sonaee oe pers an 
‘- produce a crop of fruit as 

@ two trees that I pruned. Pred Tate. 
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into account. 


growers. Its twelve chisel-shaped tee 












Planet Jrs. are Labor Savers for 


Farm and Garden 


because they do the work of three to six men using ordinary tools, easier, 
more thoroughly, with practically no wear and tear to take 


No. 90 Planet Jr. Twelve-Tooth Harrow, Cultivator and Pulverizer is s 


prime favorite with farmers, market patents, strawberry, sugar-beet and tobacco 
th and pulverizer leave the ground in the finest 


condition. Adjustable to both width and depth, making close, fine work easy. 


No. 25 Planet Jr. Combined Hill and Drill Seeder, Double and Single 


Wheel-Hoe, Cultivator and Plow sows all garden seeds from smallest up to peas 
and beans, in hills or in drills, rolls down and marks next row at one passage and enables 
you to cultivate up to two acres a day all through the season. A double and single wheel- 








hoe in one. Straddles crops till 20 inches 
high then worksbetweenthem. A splendid 
combination for the family garden, 
onion grower or large 
gardener. 


S.L. ALLEN 
& CO., Inc. 


Box 11073 
Philadelphia 






















fences, trellises or poles and 
Save space in your garden. 
Fruits vg growing 10 to 
15 inches long. Good for 
slicing or pickling. 

Early Spanish Pea. 
rilest variety and 
Peanut for the 
w, enorm- 


Packets of 


new Seed Book of V: 
wer Seeds is inclu 








Three Valuable Varieties You Should Grow In Your Garden This Year ‘ 


Giant Climbing Tomato—Is one of the largest grown. Vines P| 
" grow very 
strong and will carry an enormous weight of fruit, ver id, crimson ; 

specimens often weighing 2 to 8 lbs. each. " sg = 


Japanese Climbing Cucumber—Is a 











Glant Climbing Tomato F'.B, MILLS, Seed Grower, Box 42, Rose Hill, N.Y. 












grand variety; can be trained to 
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freee Order TODAY. ~ 4 
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Pure Bred From Individual Stock Selections. 





Our stock is hand selected early.in.the fall—hand butted find tipped and hand shelled. Every ear we sell 


comes from fields making 60 bu. or-more per acre 
Write for samples and our 
Dave Peck Seed Co. 


._ Let us increase your yield. We guarantee satisfacjion. 
Catalog FREE. Write us today. 
1115 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 








6 4aPotato | 


MEE AL Planter 


Increases Yield—Lowers Labor Cost 
Pays for itself many times over. One man and team | 
opens furrow, drops seed any distance or depth, drops 
fertilizer (if desired), covers up, marks next row. Au- 
tomatic. More accurate, dependable and quicker Shan 
hand planting. Furrow opens and drops in plain } 


sight. Does not injure seed. Has long life, needs few jj 
repairs. Sizes for 1 or 2 rows. Protects you against | 
| certain labor 








Best of the Fall Bearing and June sorts. We are intro- 
5 his year—‘THE EATON,” 
which we consider superior to any grown, We also offer 
and lants in Assortment. 
C. E. WHITTEN & SON, Box 7, Bridgman, Mich. 


ROW YOUR OWN CUT FLOWERS from my roots 
and bulbs. Gladiolus extra | 0c. per doz. ahlias 

assorted colors, $1.00 doz. Peony ““Chinese sorts,”’ 

8c. each. Iris La Purple, 60c. per doz. 

E. F. MELLEN, » Ohio 


Berry Plants “aise 











Thoroughly 
| very iow. 
| for pasture andhay. Our hardy Dakota grown Alfal- 


| $82 Lawler St. Mitchell, 8. D 





POEior usen, Hose, Six Weeks, Othare. ©. W. Ford, Fishers, WY. 








SCARIFIED 


—— 
| WHITE BLOSSON 


Recleaned. Best on market. Priced 


Cheapest to sow. Grows in all soils. Best 


et Clover 





fas, Red Clover, Alsyke and Timothy will interest 

ou. Timothy and Alsyke Special $8.00 per bu. 
Don’t buy until you know what Disco Guaranteed 
+ 


ois 


MAKE FRUIT PAY 


a by planting varieties grown where suc- 
V7 cess has ruled 50 years. Collins" 
. * Fruit Guide is a valuable record of 
6 and peach trees, small fruits, etc. 
WF, ARTHUR J. COLLINS & SON 

° by be 

ia Teapese 
ree eaanenrs = 

. in we 

of sweet ot poy cite 

deois worse ese he 
avearynen ” 1 Gage, fe. 


our experiences—free. Lists proved 

‘on Box 32 _ Moorestown, N. J. 
SEED Sample Pkt. of Rare Novelty and price, list 
sending name - 

FREE gv 


Seeds are. Write forfree samples, cater 
log, alfalfa manual and special prices. 


Dakota Improved Seed Co. 
































varieties of apple, pear, plum, cherry, 
to 
dress. William D. Burt, Baiton. 
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Stokes Sunshine Gardens 


Are compact seed assort- 
ments of delicious vege- 
tables and beautiful 
flowers. Simplicity of 
culture on concentrated 
areas has been the 
watchword in their prep- 
aration. When April 
comes, be sure there is a bit of 
Sunshine in your garden. Prices as 
quoted include postage. 

Bo.8. The Sunshine 

Flowers 


20 Old-Fashioned Favor- 
ites for $1.00 


No.4. The Sunbeam 


owers 
6Old-Fashioned Annuals 
for 25 cents 





Bo.1. The Sunshine 
20 Vegetable Varieties 
for $1.00 


No, 2, The Sunshine, Jz. 


6 Valuable Vegetables 
for 25 cents 


Complete 1920 seed catalog will be sent on request. 


STOKES SEED FARMS CO., Growers 


Windermoor Farm 
Moorestown, N. J. 

















PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 


Buist’s 1920 Garden Guide now ready for 
mailing—Telis how to make a kitchen garden 
supply your table with quality vegetables of the 


finest flavor. Follow our instructions and re- 
duce the “high cost of living.” 
Send for Your Copy Today—lIt’s Free 

Buist’s Record—Growing and Supplying 
Seeds of the Highest Grade since 1828. 

If you have a garden you should have this 
book. It tells you what to plant and how to cul- 
tivate, and is free on request. Write for it today. 
Free flower seeds with orders of 50 cts. and over. 


ROBERT BUIST CO., Dept. D, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


Buy Fruit Trees “ 
You Can Depend On 


Whether you plant for home or market, be sure you 
get trees you can depend on, Order your fruit trees 
now from Harrisons’ Nurseries for Spring delivery. 
They are well-grown, true to name and budded 
from fruiting orchards We offer peaches, apples, 
. Plums, cherries, quinces, grape-vines, straw- 
» raspberry and blackberry plants. Also 
evergreens, shade trees shru z 
Write today for 1920 Fruit Book 
e HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World” 
Box 12 y Berlin, Maryland 

















OATS -CORN-CLOVER— 


SEED OF HIGHEST QUALITY 
Also hardy Alfalfa seed from cold Northwest, Canada 
Peas, Seed Potatoes, Soy Beans, Grains, Pasture 
Grasses. Every bag sold must please its buyer or ma 
be returned, and its cost plus freight will be refunded. 
Hoffman's 1920 Catalog and Samples Free 

Write today for this book—offers valuable hints on 
culture of all farm crops. We know it will interest 
you. Mention this paper. 


A. H. HOFFMAN, Inc., Landisville, Lanc. Co., Pa. 








BETTER SEEDS | 


Pheasant Eye Beans. New bush 
stringless—35 day Beans, Hot 


Kerrow drain sweet enough for Fis. ed 


Corn, 2 
shock it in 70 Write for 

complete Sood Catalon Wor Sa" 
J.-A. & B. LINCOLN, Seed Growers 


39 South La Saile Street Chicago, tlinois 
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Everbearing Strawberries 


XPERIENCE letters are still coming 

in regarding everbearing strawberries. 
From these letters we conclude that as a 
commercial crop, the everbearing variety 
is not so dependable as other varieties, 
taking it year in and year out. But for 
the home garden it fitsin just about right. 
= are three letters of experience: 


Fine for Home Garden 


I want to say that I am a booster for the 
everbearing strawberries. I am not sure 
that in Kansas we are quite ready to go 
into the planting of them on a commercial 
basis, but in the home garden there is 
nothing that is so satisfactory as a few of 
these berries. 

One hundred or 200 plants will give an 
abundance of fruit from the first of July 
until the frost cuts them off. It is claimed 
by some that the spring crop interferes 
with the fall crop. I think that is not true. 
Our custom is to put them in and let the 
blossoms come as they will, and we have 
berries the season round. We have berries 
coming on about the time other berries 
are gone. If you plant them in March, 
they are coming on by the time the spring- 
bearing berries are gone, and they keep 
coming a little more at a time until the 
patch is full. : 

If you want them for home use, plant 
them in the spring and get a crop the first 
year. If you plant them in March you 
will begin to pick in July and keep on 
picking until October. The crop that is 
planted in the spring will not come on 
quite so soon as if planted in the fall. Now 
with regard to the soil: the best you can 
get is none too good for the strawberry. 
If you plant on clay soil in a hot, dry 
summer the runners are better off than on. 
Any good corn soil will grow strawberries. 

Kansas. G.W. H. 


Earlier Than Other Varieties 


We have been growing the Progressive 
fall-bearing strawberry for the past two 
years, and would not be without a small 
plot of them for home use; they are not 
only a novelty but a luxury at this time, 
when all our fruit is done or nearly so. It 
would not be profitable for us to use ground 
for any great amount, for now the ground 
is cold and the sun not hot enough to 
ripen berries to amount to anything worth 
while. Also, they are not of a large size, 
nor is the flavor so fine as a spring crop, 
although they come somewhat earlier 
than the June crop. M. A.C., Pennsylvania. 


Started with Three Plants 


As to everbearing strawberries, I saw an 
advertisement of three plants for thirty- 
five cents. I bought them. That fall I 
had sixty plants. I set those out and kept 
setting out new plants until I had a right 
good patch. They did fine. I picked 
enough for five pies after the regular 
season was out. I believe they will do well 
with good cultivation, and also if there is 
enough rain to keep them asa ie 


A 
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Pruning Small Fruits 


When you prune raspberries and black- 
berries, cut out all canes that fruited 
last season (should have been done last 
fall); also all winter-killed canes. Shorten 
remaining canes to three or four feet, and 
cut off at least a third of each long side- 
shoot. Rake up and burn all brush 
promptly, and thus get rid of many insect 
pests and disease germs. 

Cut back one-third or more of the 
length of last year’s growth on currants 
and gooseberries, and cut out surplus or 
unthrifty .shoots entirely. Very old 
shoots are likely to be infested with 
borers, and should gradually be replaced 
with younger growth. 









ROSS BROS. 


a 


All standard 

H ties for home 

y market gardening. 

most approved methods 
growth and selection use@ 


Our Seed Service is a valuable 
to both large and small 
Answers any question you mayesk 
seeds and the best methodeof 
them. Nocharge for, this service is made 
users of the famous Acorn Brand” ofg 
field and flower seeds. 


1920 Catalog Free 
Writeforit. Itis a planting guide ao 













































































what to plant and when and how. 
years in business bringsto you a full 
ledge of seeds and the meth- 
ode of proven worth which 
time and experience have 
developed. 


ROSS BROS. 


SEED CO. 


229S.SantaFe 
Wichita, Kan. 

















SEEDS &2 Wal 
2.30 Sample lot 10¢, 

We will mail the oil 28 Packets 
Fresh, Reliable Vegetable and Flower Seeds for ie, 

Money returned if not satisfactory, 
BEET, Crosby's Egyptian, best, sweetest early sort, 
CABBAGE, New Glory, early, sure header. Large 
CABBAGE, Danish Bali-head, best winter sort, 
CARROT, Pertect, Half-long, best table sort. 
CELERY, Brittle Winter, best, crispest. Keeps 
CUCUMBER, Emerald White Spine, great favorite, 
LETTUCE, Cream Butter, tender, popular heads, 
MUSKMELON, Sweetest Gem, best garden melon, 
WATERMELON, Deposit Early, earliest, sweetest. 
ONION, Prizetaker, weight 3lbs., 1000 bus. per acre, 
PARSLEY, Triple Curted, best, most ornamental, 
RADISH, White icicle, best, early, long, tender, 
TOMATO, Greater Baitimore, best, large, 
TURNIP, White Globe, great producer. 
ASTERS, Show mixed. AVES OF GOLD, Fine. 
ALYSSUM, Little Gem. Sorta, 
Giant. 
e foliage. ANNUALS, 500 Sorts. 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet. Catalog and 10c check free, 


DEPOSIT SEED CO., Deposit; N. Y. 


G2" 15 Packets Grand Large Flowering Sweet Peas, 


Ve Imp. Dwarf Blueberry 
(Huckleberry); 


LARGE. luscious—almost seedless. Yielde 
abundantly without special culture—very 
hardy. Also the best Strawberries, 

berries, Blackberries, etc. Fruit, Nut and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Hedge Plants and Garden Roots. de- 
scriptive Catalog No. 1 gives details. It is FREE. 


J.T. LOVETT, Inc. 
Little Silver, N. J. 
























Box 137,° 
Berry Specialists for 42 years. 


GRASS SEED 


FREE SAMPLES ¥is=c= 


Don’t fail to investigate these ns. leaned 
Timothy $5.60 bu. Sweet ene te40 bu. =o 
a 





Alsike Clover and Timothy $8.10. Clover and 

ond Field Beane - aw png if an -— subject to 
vernment Test under an absolute 

antee. We are specialists in grass and field seeds. Located 

so as to save you money and give quick service. Send toy 

for our money-saving Seed Guide which explains 

We expect hi her prices--Buy now and save money. ry 

American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 609 


EVERGREENSS, 


== Hilf’s Hardy Tested Sorts 
Lew i oe we me Beye de 
PB ng. uildings, . 
purdens and orebards. Hill's Evergreens 
- erase? rrown and hardy eyery- 
where. z * 

in colors, aene free. Write today. World’s largest 
growers. Est. 1855. 


oe Seer CO. 


FRE REGISTERED DUROC PIG to 

selling largest amount of our © 

Grows Seed. Send no money until yog col 
‘our own commission. 

mutual confidence. Somers Seed Ce., Sas 12%, 
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This Settles the Matter 


WN the October Farm Journal we advised 

Our Folks regarding the use of salt for 
zft corn, and immediately a grain dealer 
in Winois took exception, declaring that 
salted corn was discriminated against at 
devators. We published his letter in the 
December Farm Journal, and it brought 
this information from another source in 
{Hinois: 

“There was a considerable amount of 
got corn treated with salt in 1917 in 
[iinois, possibly ten per cent of the crop 
in the northern part of the state where the 
soft corn was—certainly not two-thirds of 
the crop, as your grain dealer friend states. 
In about 300 cases which I investigated 
myself, or were investigated by other dis- 
Scscated parties, it was found that when 
galt was used and plenty of ventilation 

ided, it resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in the quality of the corn over that 
act salted. Salting did not make No. 1 
corn out of soft corn, of course, but the 
salted soft corn did come through in good 
shape, though none of it kept well after 
the warm weather of early spring. 

“For some unaccountable reason, how- 
ever, the country grain dealers of Illinois 
took a strong aversion to salted corn, and 
in some cases refused to handle it. I made 
aninvestigation at the time and found that 
there was no reason for this feeling on their 
part. Several of the largest consumers of 
gorn in the country said they could not 
detect the salt on salted corn, and even if 
they could that it would not affect the 
ile price or value of it. Board of Trade 

rs did not discount salted corn. 
Illinois Experiment Station in ex- 
periments at their DeKalb field found 
that salt added considerably to the keep- 
ing Qualities of soft corn when the cribs 
were properly ventilated, but that its 
were rather limited where ventila- 

tion was not provided.” 

Sofar as The Farm Journal is concerned, 
this settles the matter—until next October. 
ff weather conditions then make soft corn, 
of course we shall endorse the practise of 
salting, just as we did last October. 





Old Apple Orchard Came Back 


When H. E. Neide located near Somerdale, 
.J., seven years ago, there was an old 
@chard back of the house consisting of 
Qenty-three trees; they were full of scale, 
wood, and were in bad shape gener- 
ally. Of the twenty-three trees, fifteen 
were Newtown Pippin and eight Greening. 
amount of fruit produced was very 
small and what there was of it was wormy, 
scaly and almost unsalable. The orchard 
was very similar to dozens of others in the 
county. It was a question what to do with 
it—eut it down or let it have a fighting 
chance. Mr. Neide decided on the latter 
course 


For the first few years it received some 
fare in the way of feeding and spraying. 
were grown every year, followed by 

4 cover crop of crimson clover or vetch, or 
‘ &mixture of the two. Three years ago he 
ued to give the trees a thorough ren- 
Qvaiion. He took out the dead wood and 
interfering branches, opened up the tops 
% that the light could be admitted to the 


a 


‘ MARCH, 1920 


centers, and lowered the tops; some of the 
tops were lowered as mtich as ten feet. A 
dormant spray was given, followed by sev- 
eral summer sprays to control scab and 
worms. Beans were grown, followed by a 
cover crop, as in the preceding years. The 
trees received some of the benefit of the 
mixed fertilizer applied to the beans. 

The orchard produced a moderate crop 
that year, but a full crop was hardly to be 
expected. The next year the same treat- 
ment was given the trees, except that the 
severe pruning of the year before was not 
necessary. By this time the trees had 
taken a new lease on life, and produced 
$320 worth of fruit—not so bad for a 
half-acre of trees that had been considered 
almost worthless. The next year was an 
off season in this orchard, so that the re- 
turns were not so large as in the previous 
year. The trees now look as if they would 
keep right on doing a big business at the 
old stand for many years to come. There 
are many other old orchards in the county 
that could show as strong a comeback if 
they were given the right care. If the 
trees are of the right variety and not too 
far gone, renovating an apple orchard is 
one of the most profitable things that can 
be done on a farm. H. R. Coz. 





Dusting Controlled Apple Scab 


The use of dusting machines last year 
in eight orchards in Genesee county, 
N. Y., shows variable results. In old or- 
chards which were very thick so that cir- 
culation of air was poor, the control of 
apple scab was only fair; while in the 
younger orchards which had good air circu- 
lation the control of scab was very good. 

In the Judd orchards, dust was used in 
connection with liquid spraying for the 
delayed dormant spray. The delayed dor- 
mant application controlled the first in- 
fection of scab and the dust following kept 
it in check throughout the season. Of the 
minor insect troubles such as case-bearers 
and bud-moth, there was very good control. 
Good clean fruit’ was produced in these 
orchards. 

In the Seedom orchards liquid spraying 
began in the full dormant stage. Before 
the orchards were covered, spraying was 
in the delayed dormant condition. Dust 
was used several times after. the liquid. 
The orchards were remarkably free from 
apple scab and minor insect troubles. 





For New York Oats Growers 


This letter from the New York Experiment 
Station regarding oats was crowded out 
last month: 

Rate of seeding: We recommend from 
eight to twelve pecks, depending on the 
locality. 

Best varieties: Of the late varieties, 
Swedish Select and Lincoln type of oats. 
Of the early varieties, those of the Kherson 
type are best. 

Time of seeding: April 25 to May 15. 
Early seeding is better than late seeding 
within dates mentioned. 

Source of seed: We do not recommend 
home-grown seed in preference to seed 
from other localities, other things being 
equal. Seed from any northern state is 
satisfactory. 
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Here is a device for re- 
moving the brush from 
peach or apple orchards. 
The limbs are piled high 
on the sled and removed 
to another field where they 
are burned. Thie practise 
has been widely adopted 
in West Virginia and 
other southern orchards 





Record Garden| 


Yields 


Plant 
Northern Seeds 
Thus assure yourself of 
the biggest yiel 


ee ee 


vegetables, many prize winners of interna- 
tional reputation—all produced from 


Isbeliseeds 


oa 

Plant only the best, hardiest, earliest maturing 
seeds. 4i ye rs growing seeds in Michigan— 
ceaseless experimenting, 
careful selection, and per- 
fect, clo a ented beh 

’ Ba 

snr owe, You buy direct from 
the grower and save money, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Write Today 

Get the 1920 Isbell seed book. It’s 

a valuable gui growinggreat 
ions. 


S. M. Isbell & Company 
271 Mechanic St.,Jackson, Mich. 
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is the value of high quality 
garden produce at the prices 
charged on New York hotel 
menus this year. You cannot 
afford to risk expensive land 
and costly labor on any ex- 
cept the best seed of varieties 
known for the highest quality, 


Vaughan’s Seeds 


are used by market leners 
. of Chicago and New York who 
= supply the big hotels and 
homes of wealth. You may have 
vegetables of equal 
for your table and for canning. 
1920 Book, “GARDEN 
ILLUSTRATED,” tells the whole 
ry, mailed FREE on t. 


Send 25 Cents 
for one pound of Bantam Ever- 
green sweet corn, grow large 
ears as sweet as the 
= Golden Bantam, and retailing at 

50c a dozen, (catalog included.) 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 
31-33 W. Randoiph Street 
(Dept.F) CHICAGO 
41-43 Barclay Street (Dept.F) 
NEW YORK 


























Have you any trees? 
HEN you'll be interested in “the most 
mechanically correct and most practical 

pruning saw on the market.” Trims in half 


the time, without damage to the tree, or dan- 
ger to the operator. Send for our dlustrated Book- 
let on Tree Trimming and Scienti Pruning; spe- 
cial chapters on different varieties of trees. Free. 


Wondercut Pruning Saw Co. 


116 W. Lovell St. Kalamazoo, Mich 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Send for our FREE 1920 Illustrated CATALOG, 
filed with information about our hardy sure-crop Small 
Fruit Plants, such as Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, 
ete. BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO., Bax 21 Bridgman, Mich, 


Everbearing Strawberries “ticc‘ic ot 
I essive and Superb everbenring Seeeheae — 











fresh dug and well rooted. Also sp 
other fruits. Send for ca Write today. 
W. MN. Scarff & Sons, New Carlisle, Chie 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS: Postoud Casing $1 


of plants and trees free. L, G. Tingle, Box 24, 
1000 Fem er nn  Caealoc. Migs’ Morsery, SAYER, BCR 
Fier — TAR MeRS CO. Yonges fined; Pw 


SOW es Fie OATS Wiel Stree wesnann Pa. 
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MANUFACTURERS 


ks-Morse’ 


Z farm Engine 


ECHANICAL perfection—sturd) construc- 
M tion—plus power—right price—all these com- 
bine to make the Fairbanks-Morse “Z’’ America’s 
Master Farm Engine. 


On over 250,000 American farms the “Z”’ is daily 
demonstrating its s::periority. More firmly then ever 
its unquestioned supremacy is becoming established. Backed by 
Fairbanks-Morse qualit) and its own reputation for unparalleled 
performance, the “Z” is the one engine for any farmer to buy. 


Let Jour dealer show Jou Why) Jou should have a “Z.” You 
will know then why over a quarter of a million progressive 
farmers selected it after comparing it with all others. Two 
hundred Bosch Service Stations cooperate with Fairbanks-Morse 


dealers in rendering real service to “Z” owners. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


9d « 


CHICAGO 


PRICES: 


114H.P. - $75.00 
3H.P. - $125.00 
6ULP. + $200.00 


All F. O. B. Factory 


The “Z"" is 
America’s Master 
Farm Engine 
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‘Gypsum has great 
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FIG.2. 


value a 
clover, alfalfa and other legumes causes an enormous increase 
in the size of the root systems and tops of these crops. It produces many 
more nitrogen fixing nddules on the roots. 
twelve times as much nitrogen fixed per acre, thus furnishing much more 
nitrogen for the farm and for later crops. _That’s why 


A Gypsum Test Strip on Your Fields 
will Prove Its Worth in Greater Yields 


In early Spring, just as growth starts, sow a strip across your 
alfalfa or clover field or across your white clover blue grass 
lawn and let it tell its own story. Rate of application 200 to 400 pounds per 
acre. Get a supplv of Agricultural Gypsum from your nearest pusding 
supply dealer. Write us for free information on various uses of Agricultura 
Gypsum as an efficient and economical soil builder. 


E itn ts ot rear GYPSUM INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION, Dept. C —111 W. Monroe St., CHICAGO ) 








Its application to 
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This, in some cases, means ten or 




















CLOVER & TIMOTHY 8= 
omens 
BU. 
Greatest Grass Seed Value Known. Investigate. Alsyke 
Clover and Timothy mixed. Fine oa for hay and pas- 
ture. Cheapest seeding you can make, grows everywhere. 
You will save 1-3 on your grass seed bill by writing for 
free er and big Seed Guide, offering Field Seeds, all 
kinds. rite today. 
American Mutual Seed Co. Dept. 509 Chicago, Il. 








Aged Owner Sacrifices 247-Acre Improved Farm 
Less than half cash; mile to creamery, 2 miles $2300 
te town, stores, churches, &c. rge acreage 
dark loam tillage, big yields hay, general crops, spring- 
watered pasture, w , extensive orchards. 9-room 
use, barn, granary, corn, poultry houses. Details page 
21 Strout’s Catalog Farm Bargains 23 States; copy free. 
E. A. Strout Farm Agency, 150 FB Nassau St., New York 





Corn, Cash and Clover 





[Continued from page 16] c 
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Pennsylvania test the balanced soil of thes 


phosphorous plots was producing fifteeg 
bushels less corn and 1,250 pounds legg 
clover per acre per year than it produced ig 
the first five years of the test. 

In the Ohio experiments, the balanced 
soil of the phosphorous plot was producing 
seven bushels less corn and 300 pounds 
less clover in its fourth five-year period 
than in its nrst, while, with the same start, 
the plot receiving the largest and_ best 
proportioned ration of phosphorus and 


| potash was producing fifteen bushels more 


corn and over 900 pounds more clover per 
acre than the balanced soil of the pho& 


phorous plot. 


The Answer to Professor Williams of Ohio 


Professor Williams’s article in The Ohie 
Farmer of November 14, 1919, is a com- 
plete admission that nitrogen fails to pay 
its way—just as shown in the big table in 
The Farm Journal for November—exce 


for one single case, plot 20 in the Wooster, 


| O., potato rotation. 





If Professor Williams is seriously offer- 
ing this plot as proof that nitrogen pays, 
and will say so after carefully comparing 
the crop records of plots 8, 11, 12 and 20, 
we will be glad to go into it further. We 
ruled out plot 20 as doctored evidence, 
not worth discussing. 

In his article in The Ohio Farmer of Ne 
vember 8, 1919, Professor Williams gives a 
number of tables to prove that you caa 


‘make more money by subtracting potash 


from the Pennsylvania 1: 2.08 proportions. 
It was a bit of a shock to get that argu. 
ment from a soil chemist. He tries te 
measure the relations of phosphorus and 
potash in crop production on plots which 
also receive nitrogen. He should have 
gone right on subtracting that potash 
until he was rid of it all. Then he should 
have done the same thing with nitrogen, 
that is, he should have kept all the phos 
phorus and potash, and subtracted nitro- 
gen until he was rid of all of it. Then he 
would have found out several things: 

1. From a complete fertilizer—one with 
nitrogen, phosphorus and _ potash—you 
can profitably subtract all the nitrogen if 
you keep all the phosphorus and po 
2. You can profitably subtract nearly or 
quite all the potash if you keep all the 
phosphorus and nitrogen. 3. It pays @ 
heap better in every way to subtract the 
nitrogen and keep the phosphorus and 
potash. 4. In the interest of profitable 
farming, of the biggest production of corm, 
clover and cash, we must subtract that 
nitrogen. and keep every pound of the 
phosphorus and potash. 


The Story of Ohio Plot 17 
In the chart in the December Farm Jour- 


| nal 'the Ohio plot 17 appears as plot 4 our 
| star witness to show that Ohio sustains 
| Pennsylvania in her proportions and 


| quantities of 1: 2.08. 


The proportions 


| phosphoric acid and potash on plot 1% 


| were 1: 1.90, almost the same as 1: 2.08, — 








and the quantity was the largest used 0B 
any of the Ohio plots. | By the fourth five 
year period, plot 17, from a very bad 

had passed every other fertilizer pe as & 
producer of corn, clover and cash, and even 
as a producer of oats. Only on wheat was 
it slightly below the best. It is the — 
plot in the whole lot which in its fo 
five-year period produces more of e¥ 
single crop than in its first five-year pet 


Professor Gardner’s Criticisms 


Professor Gardner admits, in Hoard’s 
Dairyman, that phosphoric acid, added im 
ample quantities for the biggest ¢ro 
“does not in itself fully maintam 

fertility of the soil.” 
Bulletin 146 it is stated that the 1: 
combination of phosphoric acid and pé 
has “practically maintained the fert 
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f the soil, for a period of thirty-five 
ears.” ereupon the conclusion is 
"rawn that ‘phosphoric acid is the limit- 
Mise factor of crop production on this soil” 
that good practise requires the cutting 
gut of one-half the potash. The phos- 
phorus which does not do the job is 
qedited with doing the whole work; the 





ver 





oil of the - 
ng fifteen ‘ 
unds  legg 
oduced in 


balaneed 1; 2.08 which does the job 100 per cent O. 
producing K. is to be mangled. What do Our Folks 
0 pounds think about conclusions which so violate 
ar period the facts? 

im«: start, To show further that the soil chemist 
and_ best + see yet what his tests have proved, 
orus and just listen to this: Explaining the claim 
hels more that “phosphoric acid is the limiting 


‘lover per factor on this Pennsylvania soil,” Profes- 
the phos gor Gardner says: “After this limiting 
factor has been erased by the addition of 
guficient phosphoric acid, then something 


is of Ohio dse may become a limiting factor, and 
The Ohie that something else appears to be potash.” 
is @ come The soil analysis of this Pennsylvania 
ils to pay land shows that it contains in the first six 
y table in or seven inches about 2,500 pounds of 
r—except phosphoric acid and 60,000 pounds of 


T — per acre. The average crops in 
Woot eansylvania use about 180 pounds of 


per acre per rotation. At the end 


4 os of the first four years, then, a plot which 
ote z vs received no potash would still have 58,820 
2 and a pounds of potash per acre with an in- 
hae We dieated need of 180 pounds for the next 
ad four years. 

ovicenay Now read Professor Gardner’s sotpenes 
. again. He says that after you have erase 

° awa the phosphorus shortage by adding “‘suf- 


ou can ficient” phosphorus, then potash becomes 
we otash alimiting factor. In that first four years 
. two of the plots received ninety-six pounds 





Canes each of phosphoric acid. 
| tries a One of the plots took its potash from 
orus aa that 60,000 pound soil supply; the other 
ts which received also 200 pounds of available 
uld have potash in fertilizer. In that very first 
t potash rotation the acre which received phos- 
he shoul phorus and potash produced crops worth 
nitrogen $13.49 more than the acre which received 
the phos- phosphorus only. Adding the ninety-six 
ne pounds of phosphoric acid to the 2,500 is 
Then he not a “sufficient” addition to outweigh 
ngs: that abundant supply of 60,000 pounds of 
one will sere and make lack of potash a limiting 
ash—you actor of crop production. 
trogen if The argument won’t hold as much water 
1 potash. sacolander. Yet it is seriously offered 
nearly or san explanation, instead of the one which 
> all the 6 80 perfectly clear—that when you feed 
L pays @ the ts a balanced ration of immed- 
tract the lately available phosphoric acid and pot- 
orus and they use it and pay you royally for it; 
srofitable md when you give them only a part 
1 of corn, Jition and make them hunt their potash, 
act that they don’t pay you in corn, clover and 
1 of the , 

Of Course It Is a New Theory 
‘ “Does Mr. Ross really think this is a 
-m Jour new doctrine?” Professor Gardner asks. 
lot 4 our We say, in reply, that there is no 
sustains question but that the doctrine is brand 
ms and tew. Had the new system been used in 
rtions of the Pennsylvania tests, there would have 
plot 1 heen partial subtractions of potash and of 
1: 2.08, phosphorus from that 1: 2.08 formula, so 
used on ” that advice to cut the potash in half 
rth fives would either have been based on proofs 
ad start, oF never given. Had the subtraction 
rop as inethod been in use, every fertilizer plot in 
and even Penngylvania and Ohio would have been 
heat was ompared with plots in which the crops 


were the best possible because they re- 
taived all the plant food they could use. 
Then we woul know how much nitrogen, 


four 


a how much phosphoric acid, and how much 
we can profitably subtract from that 

ns ard formula. 

Hoard’s oy it stands now, the bulletin makers 

‘d i ed in fompelled to use as their standard of 


Son that cancerous record of 
ve ruin, the unfertilized plots. 

tun’) are counting as net profit for 
alizer all the accumulated losses of the 

> ulted plots. 

Sy essor Gardner further says that the 
an makers base their recommendation 
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> COUNTRY ROAD FABRIC 


For Country Rides 






Built for severe country road 
service, Racine Country Road 
Fabric Tires have the Extra Tested 
quality that means more miles to 
you—tire economy — 


Extra Tested for Extra Miles 


Plus the Extra Tests, safeguarding quality 
in Racine Country Road Fabric and Multi- 
Mile Cord Tires, the Racine Absorbing 
Shock Strip, welding tread and carcass 
perfectly, is an added insurance of extra 
miles—comfort—economy. 


Be sure the name RACINE RUBBER 
COMPANY is on every tire you buy. 


Buy from your nearest Racine dealer. It 
will pay you to know him. 


Racine Rubber Company 


Racine, Wisconsin 
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We getincreased power 
without increased weight 
because of an improved 
design, better material, 
higher grade mechanics, 
more accurate balancing and im 





gpd many jobs other e: 
ttling Governar, Car uretor, Friction 






icker, of Foster, 


f rocts out of har 


(ae 
Worth 
Pulling Big 


LEAR your stump land cheaply—no digging, no 
expense for teams or powder. 
arm on the lever of the “K” Stump Puller can 

rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best inch 


steel cable. 
ernment officials, 


Light Weight Farm Motors 


Weigh only 40 to 60 pounds per horsepower, about 
one-third as much as ordinary farm engines, yet 
are more powerful, more durable, more economical. 


carburetion, ignition and lubrication. 


Cushman Motors do every job that any other engine can do 
es cannot do, th 


WaterCirculating 


without extra charge. the horses, than a digger without 
Write for book on engine but with four horses. The 
Light Weight Engines engine runs all the machinery; 
CUSHMAN the horses merely pull the digger 
MOTOR WORKS out “y Te pine for Book on 

, 8768. 21st St., Lincoln, Neb. Light Weig emer 
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an made $35 Land 
$200 an acre 
stumps 4y hand 








Your own right 


I guarantee it. I refer you to U. S. Gov- 


I give highest banking references, 
HAND POWER 


4VStump Puller 


One man with a “K” can outpull 16 horses. 
by leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ibs, pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump. 
_ Made of best steel—guaranteed against break- 


Works 


age. Has two speeds—60 ft. per minute for 
hauling in cable or for small stumps—slow 
speed for heavy pulls. Works equally well 
on hillsides or marshes where horses 
cannot go. 
Write me today for special offer and 
free booklet on Land Clearing. 


: x The F itzpatrick Products Corp. 


a -» New York 
Pacific Coast Office 
~™,. 182 Fifth Street 
‘, San Francisco, 
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GY 
provements in Cushman 4 rt. P. 
on Potato Digger 
Any standard Potato Digger,with 
Cluteh Pulley and the Cushman 4 H. P. Motor at- 


tached and one team, will dig a 


greater acreage, and be easier on 








































to cut the potash in half on “gene 
vations, the use of fertilizer for fa 
in general, the results obtained at Ohig 
other experiment stations, together 
the fact that barnyard manure is relaty 
rich in potash.” And he refers tg 
tables in that article by Professor Willigng: 
as “conclusive proof’’ that it is ; 
use twice as much potash as phosphate 
acid. x 

Pennsylvania Bulletin 146 was writ, 
as a discussion of the results in the Pegg 
sylvania tests. If the bulletin “ 
decided to cancel, to wipe out, the taal 
shown by the 1: 2.08, because of “genau 
observations, the results in Ohio, f 
practise generally,’ etc., it would seem 
the proofs used to discredit the test 
facts should have been given in the &} 
tin with considerable care. I don’ 
lieve Our Folks are any more prepa 
than I am to accept any such stateme} 
as good ground for advice to, cut dem 
the quantity of potash. 


Canning the Vital Facts 


What is the sense of going to all the both 
and expense of fertilizer tests if the regulis 
are pigeon-holed and the experi 
station goes on advising the use of fo 
mulas based on the disproved theory 
you can balance inert soil potash 
active, immediately available phosphom 
acid? 

We have seen that in Ohio and Pen 
sylvania balancing the soil plays hob with 
the corn, clover and cash: The gol 
chemists know this. And yet here isé 
fair illustration of the sort of advice that 
is being sent out from the laboratory ff 
use by the practical farmer—an_extrat 
from an article by Professor William 
published in The Ohio Farmer : 

“Where a legume year is devoted @ 
fertility, probably all one would need i#a 
good earrier of phosphoric acid—some 4} 
to 600 pounds of acid phosphate per ae 
per three or four year rotation.” 

Here is the old “balancing the soll 
theory in full action. The results of the 
Ohio experiments are ignored in the a 
vice given by the Ohio station. 
splendid proofs of plot 17 at Wooster att 
entirely ignored. 


Answer to Professor Worthen of Comell 


There isn’t a bit of use in Professor Worth 
en’s inquiring about my qualifications 
an “unheard of authority on soil fertility, 
I deny being one. All I know about soils 
is from my years of work and experiments 
on a few thousand farms. I never rete 
soil in a test tube in my life. | I never 
boiled or analyzed it. I was too busy 
working with it in the fields. In this very 
irregular way I did learn a lot about using 
phosphorus and potash together for ¢om 
and clover; but that is another story, 
you want to find out about it you'll have 
to go back to South Central Pennsylvaiilt, 
and read the story in new silos, new aH 
machinery, better roads, bigger 
balances and a few other things that come 
when a community finds the way # 
crease its corn, clover and cash. You 
might find out something about it, £00, 
from those farmers who are home-tt 
just phosphoric acid and potash, saving # 
barrel of money, and building up pi 
duction at the same time. 
Moreover, not a word was said about 
the soil chemists who stay inside bere 
fences: But when soil chemists entet 
field as economists, experts in, bustles 
analysis, and masters of reasoning, 
are amateurs. And to claim 
professionals in these fields must 
the soil chemists’ dogmas and com 
is going entirely too strong. They 
no corner on the truths to be drawn from 
the Pennsylvania and Ohio bulletims 
In an article published in the Cornell 
Countryman, Professor Worthen 
“He (Ross) is justified in his stave’ 
that experimental results show H0WG PS 
from the use of com a 
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yos.” What I really said was that 
case reported in those Ohio and 
gvivania tests in rotations with 
fer, nitrogen failed to pay its cost. 
That seemed to me reasonably definite. I 
Gan't suppose that even a soil chemist 
‘guid analyze it into an admission of 
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professor Gardner admits that phosphorus 
gone in the Pennsylvania tests fails to 


gaintain soil fertility. The record shows | 





| 


ita very bad loser in corn, clover and cash. | 
But it was reserved for Professor Worthen | 
rescue it by a brand new method of. | 


ison. 

3 in Pennsylvania received ninety- 
six ds of phosphorie acid and plot 4 
meerved 200 pounds of potash per acre 
per rotation. The record of plot 4 is 
amply disgraceful. It gives less crops 
than the unfertilized plots. Plot 3 gives 
more crops than the unfertilized plots. 
But all three plots are traveling down the 
in one, two, three order—only 
pas es in the run to ruin. Now, 

isten to this: 
Every time plot 3 takes a tumble, plot 4 
takes a worse one—which happens with 
ising regularity for both. Then 
Professor Worthen takes out his pencil 
and s an extra ‘‘net profit’’ for plot 
3 because it doesn’t lose so much as plot 4. 
By the time plot 3 has dropped from its 
onginal record of $95.52 per acre per 
rotation to $72.94 per acre per rotation 
that potash plot has dropped to $44.12 per 
acre per rotation. And the potash cost 
$4.20 more than the phosphoric acid. So 
Professor Worthen figures that the phos- 
ie acid plot has made a net profit of 
62at this time. The lower the produc- 


com 


. tion on the phosphoric acid plot, by this 


method of figuring, the greater the net 

made by phosphorus. That’s what 

when the soil chemist essays ex- 

perting in business analysis. Chemists are 
aot always business experts. 


The German Potash Charge 


4s'to the hardly veiled charge by Pro- 
fessor Worthen that this series of fertilizer 
wticles is in the interest of the German 
kalitrust, no fair-minded person will be- 
lieve such a thing. We are stating facts and 
have given tables to prove the tacts. Why 
Os gy that our tables are wrong, in- 
ead of dodging the issue? 

We have already shown that phos- 
phorus alone and phosphorus and nitrogen 
‘ogether spell ultimate ruin and that 

) and potash are builders and 
maintainers of production of corn, clover 
wdeash. Our critics are advising the use 
dt fertilizers which will lose money for 
farmers. Which of the two do Our Folks 
think is trying to serve American farmers 

advocates of that which makes, or 
the advocates of that which breaks pro- 
duction of corn, clover and cash? 


Want Advice from Practical Man 


m New York State, where Professor 

is very active in his campaign to 

wip the farmer to make some of those 
eal i a nai she = in 
“Mmparing those potash an osphorus 
plots, a curious thing is happening. Some 
of the papers are hammering us for the 
i theories, but. we are hearing from the 
‘mers in no uncertain way. One man 


' *ho is in close touch with hundreds of 


‘wmers, wrote us the other day: “The 
‘ew York farmers I have talked with say 
they ‘would rather take advice from a 

cal man such as Ross, than from a 


| White-collared’ professor.” 


Here is another letter from Pennsylvania 
eh shows that farmers are vitally in- 
; ed in these articles: ‘‘I looked up 
He Pennsylvania bulletin irom which 


0 8s makes his deductions, and his 
peories look good to me. 


I am going to 
m into practise this coming season.”’ 












“When I buy brake lining— 


I look for WEAR. You can gamble with tires if 
you wish, or oil or spark plugs, but you can’t take 
chances with the brakes. You know how it is. 
Once in a while, the other fellow does the unexpected 
or a kid runs across the road and by George, if you 
don’t stop quickly, something happens. That’s why 
I’m fussy about my brakes. I used to buy any 
lining the garage man had. Thought they were all 
the same. I’ve learned a lesson. Now, | buy 
Raybestos. It’s guaranteed to WEAR one year— 
no matter how far you travel, and believe me, it 
WEARS. If you like to feel the brakes grip when 
you press the pedal—line ’em with Raybestos.”’ 



























Experienced motorists realize the importance of good 
brakes. That is the reason for the popularity of 
Raybestos. There are substitutes. Avoid them. 
When you ask for Raybestos, look for the Silver Edge. 


—For FORD Cars 


Use Raybestos (without wire) for 
the transmission. $2.25 per box. 
Raybestos Rolled Steel Cam Brakes 
$2.50. Raybestos External Emer- 
gency Brakes, fit drums now on 
your car. $10 at your dealer's. 














If your car needs new clutch facing, be 
sure to ask for Raybestos Molded Disc 
Clutch Facing, patented and guaranteed. 


THE RAYBESTOS 
COMPANY 


Bridgeport Conn. 
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The Signs of Thrift 


Well painted farm buildings and machinery 
betoken not only prosperity but good man- 
agement as well, in guarding against decay 
and rust. 

Lucas Paints possess the inevitable superiority 
that comes from seventy-one years of good 
paint-making. No matter what you have to 
paint, there is'a Lucas produét made especially 
for that purpose. Make dure the name Lucas is 
on the can of paint you buy. 


For just the information you require, write 
us for “‘SUGGESTIONS FOR HOME 
DECORATION.” Address Dept. 10. 


JohnIucas&Co..Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
wEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, Cal, 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. BUFFALO, N. ¥. DENVER, COLO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
BICHMOND, VA. 


Purposely Made for Every Purpose 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. MEMPHIS, TENN, 
SAVANNAH, GA, 


Lucas Paints 


Varnishes — Stains — Ena 
























Highest qualiiv— 
Sold oy wWeig ht 
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Roofing Products 


Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 


posed sheet metal 
unequaled service 


farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding 
purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting. and all ex- 


work. Krysrone Copper Steel Keofing ‘Tin Plates also give 


. Sold by leading metal merchants. Look for the Keystone 
below regular brands, Shall we send our yaluable “‘Better Buildings’’ booklet? 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











FARM WAGONS. 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wideff, 
or narrow tires. 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
g/today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 















Steel or wood wheels to fit any 


12 Elm Street, Quincy, Ul, 
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A Seven-Acre Farm F 
By PHILLIP W. WOLLE 


M* neighbor, John Brown, makes a 
Good Living and 10%’ on his sey 
acre farm. The most of us think 100 gaa 
is only an ordinary-sized farm; Unele Joby, 
as we call him, makes out very comfortably 
on his seven acres. 

He keeps a cow, a sow, forty chickey 
and one horse. This year his ero 
four acres of corn, one-half acre of str 
berries, one acre of tomatoes, one-half agy 
of sweet and white potatoes and one ag 
in grass, house lot and garden. He iggy 
his fence rows, ditch banks, and odd 
and corners. In some places there willl 
room for only one plant, but whereyergm™ + 
is, it is always thrifty and well cultivate 

For the extra hay and corn fodder thy 
Uncle John has to have to carry his hom 
and cow through the winter, he helps his 
neighbors at harvest time and takes hi 
pay In these crops. 

Everything is necessarily on a smal 
scale. His four acres of corn were divided 
into three fields; his one-half acre of stray. 
berries is in two patches. 

The house has three rooms; the bam 
only one story high and just big e 
for the horse and cow to share it equally 
There is a shed for the one-horse w 
and implements, and also a small chi 
house and hog-pen. The hay and fodde 
have to be stacked about the miniature 
barn and barnyard, or pound, as we eall 
the barnyard in our country. The om 
thing that strikes the eye about the whol 
place is that everything is as neat asapin 

Every year since he has owned his little 
farm, Uncle John has put away in the bank 
after paying the taxes and making a com 
fortable living, an average of $100. Last 
year with the unheard of prices for t 
matoes and strawberries he cleared wp 
around $250. When Uncle John bought 
his place about ten years ago he paid $40) 
for it—so he’s been doing a good ded 
better than ten per cent. 
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Crop Yields Are Increasing 
By HON, D. F. HOUSTON 


During the seventies and eighties, when 
there was a vast expansion in farm areal 
the West and crops were grown On 4 mor 
extensive scale, the tendency of yie 
was downward. Since-the early nineties, 
however, it has been upward. 

For the ten years ending with 1890, the 
average yield per acre of wheat in 
United States was 11.8 bushels; for the 
ten years ending in 1918, the average 
yield was 14.8 bushels, or an increase 
twenty-five per cent. : 

In the first period (the ten years ending 
1890) the average yield of corn was 23. 
bushels; in the second, 25.8 bushels, or at 
increase of ten per cent; oats, 25.9 m@ 
first period; in the second, 32.2, or an IF 
crease of twenty-four per cent; potatods, 
72.9 bushels for the first period, and 968 
for the second—an increase of nearly 
per cent. Cotton, notwithstanding 
ravages of the boll weevil, increased from 
an average of 169 pounds in the first pe 
to 175 pounds in the second—an increas 
of 3.5 per cent. ae 

All other field crops have likewise mr 
proved in yield, the average for the ten 
years ending in 1918 being sixteen per ee” 
greater than that for the period endingm™ 
1890. : 

This tendency is general. It is not due 
to the shifting of production. For & 
ample, in New York, the increases for the 
two periods were as follows: Corn, twenty 
four per cent; wheat, forty-four per cent; 













four per cent; buckwheat, forty-three P@ = 
cent; potatoes, thirty per cent} bay 
per cent; weighted average of all, eigh 

per cent. The facts for New England 
even more striking and significant. 
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By T. C. HART 


HERE was much damage to the oats 

crops of some of the central western 
states because of rust. ag who never 
before had had their grain damaged from 
rust suffered seventy-five per cent loss in 
some cases. They knew that their grain 
was badly rusted, but they didn’t know 
why, nor what the cause was in most cases. 

In some sections, every man had a 
different idea as to what caused the rust. 
In one county in Illinois the president of 
the county farmers’ and truck gardeners’ 
union said that from fifty. per cent “to 
seventy-five per cent of the crops failed 
because of the damage from rust and 
insect pests, yet he made no explana- 
tion of what the cause was, nor how to 
guard against it in the future. 

I made up my mind to find out, if pos- 
sible, the cause of the trouble. I submitted 
samples of the rust to g! state experiment 
station with a request for a report_as to 
what it was. 

In a short time I received a reply that 
the rust was known as the crown rust of 
oats and it had its secondary or cluster top 
stage on the common buckthorn. That 
the way to prevent the rust was to dig out 
and burn all the buckthorn that could be 
found, and to take care as to future seed 
selection and preparation of the ground, 
etc. 

The secondary stage or cluster top stage 
of this rust, which is found on the buck- 
thorn, places that shrub in the same class, 
as related to oats rust, as the barberry 
holds in relation to the black rust of wheat, 
for the barberry is host to the black rust of 
wheat. Therefore, people of the grain- 

wing districts should get rid of all the 
Geitieen they can find. The crown rust 
also infects some of the wild grasses, and 
of course the eradication of these grasses 
will help in the control of the disease. 

Buckthorn is otherwise known as the 
Indian cherry, so some people may rec- 
ognize their enemy under that name. In 
most of the eastern and central states the 
buckthorn grows as a shrub, being found 
in bottom lands and along streams. It 
also grows wild in neglected hedges and 

woods. In the South it grows to the size 
of a tree, but in most of the grain growing 
sections will probably be found as a shrub. 
Let'sget busy and fight this rust and not let 
it take a toll from the oats crop this year. 








_ Henry Ward Beecher once said, “I be- 
lieve that the best fertilizer for any soil is 
4 spirit of industry, enterprise and intel- 

ce. Without this, limé and gypsum, 
bones and green manure, marl and guano 
will be of little use.” 





Threshing Ring Supplies Labor 


In the southern part of Erie county, N. Y., 
in the neighborhood of Chafee, the farmers 
ve had difficulty in securing sufficient 
help for threshing and silo filling. 

me time ago, nine farmers got to- 
gether and worked out a system whereby 

Man with a small farm gets the same 
treatment in the interchange of work, as 

man with a large farm. 

Forty cents an hour is paid to each 
man, seventy cents for man and team, 
and $1 an hour for man, three horses and 
corn harvester. - set amount per hour is 

agreed upon for engine and cutter or 
threshing machine. The time is based on 
the actual Tunning time of the machine, 
80 that an individual on whose farm work 


: ang done doesn’t stand the loss for 


Owns. 
At the close of the season these men 
fre “8 ther and sortie up their aapenyen 
heme apparently is working out 
the satisfaction of all and without question 
copied in other parts of the coun- 


_ ty to advantage. 


frown Rust Hurts Oats Yields 
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FLORENCE 


OIL COOK STOVES 
More Heat—Less Care 


VASe rae it is baking or roasting, boiling or canning, whether you 
need intense, medium, or slow heat—the Florence Oil Cook Stove will 
do your cooking easily, safely, and economically. 

The Florence burner is the most practical burner made. Just raise the 
chimney and touch a lighted match to the asbestos kindler—in a few 
minutes you get an intense, clean, hot, blue flame right under the cooking. 
Heat is automatically controlled by lever handles. The heat goes into the 
cooking and not into the kitchen. This means a cool kitchen. 


The Florence Oil Cook Stove is easy to use—easy to keep clean and safe. 
This sturdy stove burns kerosene—a cheap and clean fuel. You can see the 
oil supply through the glass bull’s-eye in the tank. The tank may be safely 
removed and refilled while the stove is in use. 


More Heat—Less Care 


This is the story of the Florence Oil Cook Stove. Any woman can keep it 
always‘in good working order and ready for instant use by following the 
directions that come with each stove. Do you want the best oven made? 
Then buy a Florence Portable Oven. The lining is slightly arched at the 
top corners, assuring even heat distribution. The new door and asbestos 
lining keep all the heat inside. Best for oven cookery. 

Step into your dealer’s store and convince yourself that the Florence Oil 
Cook Stove is just the stove that you need in your kitchen. 


Ask your dealer to explain the comforts and economies of a Florence- 
equipped oil kitchen. Every Florence product fully guaranteed. Write 
for free copy of illustrated booklet. 


CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO., 72 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 burners), Florence Tan: Vater 
Heaters, Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence’ Oil Heaters 


Made and sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 
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Building-Bees Put Kick in Cooperation 


By VERNE E. BURNETT, Michigan 


HERE are the good old days 

when all the neighbors used to 

come together for a building-bee 
to help put together a new barn or 
house? Are building-bees gone forever? 

“They sure aren’t,’”’ reply several hun- 
dred farmers connected with the Elk 
Rapids Cooperative Marketing Associa- 
tion, which has just attained startling 
success in Northern Michigan. “You just 
ought to take a good look at the fellows in 
Antrim county. We have just been hold- 
ing some building-bees that make the old 
Egyptians with their pyramids look scarce. 
And now we’ ve got a cooperative marketing 
association that nothing can stop.” 

Why and how did the Antrim county 
farmers succeed in cooperative marketing? 
First of all they organized themselves. There 
were some good leaders in Antrim county, 
but they were wise enough not to interfere, 
when the people were perfectly able to or- 
ganize themselves. The getting-together 
resulted spontaneously. They simply ‘“‘up 
and organized themselves,” as.,one man 
put it. 

The people around Elk Rapids had to 
solve a big problem in working out the 
details of their organization for better 
marketing. Just to get a bit of the at- 
mosphere in which they worked, read this 
letter from a Kewadin farmer who joined 
the association later on: 

“Antrim county farmers are busy as 
thunder at everything, especially with 
clover seed, plowing, ete. Weather has 
been variable and bad this season, with 
too much rain for our big crop—potatoes. 
Lots of auctions. Stock not selling high. 
Many farmers dissatisfied with their busi- 
ness. Lots of houses here with windows 
boarded up—people moved to the towns. 
Too much hard work and too little profits.” 

Now you can get the idea of what they 
were up against, and what farmers face 


in some other districts, in spite of prosperity 
in numerous other regions. Out of such an 
atmosphere of blue gloom, so thick one 
could almost chip it with an ax, the farmers 
scared up the courage, the brains and the 
money to perfect a big cooperative move- 
ment with a gigantic warehouse. 

A deserted factory building of great 
size was selected as a starter for the ware- 
house plans. The original building had 
been used, we were told, for a hard-wood 
novelty factory in the good old days when 
there was plenty of help for the farms. 
The scraping up of money for the building, 
however, was a minor consideration. A 
vast amount of rebuilding and new build- 
ing was necessary—enough to put up a 
whole row of ordinary structures, and re- 
quiring the work of hundreds of workers 
for many days and weeks. 

For instance, the entire main floor of 
the warehouse had to be raised three feet. 
This precaution was taken to save stored 
materials in case of floods. The warehouse 
is along a river and between Torch lake 
and Lake Michigan. In order to raise the 
floor, the people brought 1,500 wagon 
loads of sand. Hundreds of members, we 
have learned, did all the hauling and 
dumping without expense to the asso- 
ciation. So, the Antrim farmers didn’t 
have anything much to keep ’em busy, 
some one might say. 

The old building needed complete going 
over and remodeling to effect an efficient 
terminal, where crops could be stored 
until the best season for marketing was at 
hand. Take potatoes, for example, one of 
the best crops of the lower peninsula of 
Northern Michigan. What the United 
States Department of Agriculture calls 
the “commercial potato” abounds in 
Antrim and its neighboring counties. Huge, 






splendid potatoes, and worlds of 

sell for a song each harvest time, but 
mysteriously soar in the hands of jobbers 
until the end of the following spring 
Since people first tickled the hand of 
Mother Earth in Northern Michigan, they 
have met the old, old trial of marketj 
crops successfully, especially potatoes, t 

Karly potatoes may bring good prices, 
but by the time the late crop 1s dug, bag 
ged or crated, and shipped, the bottom 
usually slides out of the market. Then 
several months later the public pays a 
premium. Some one makes money by 
playing the waiting game. It isn’t the 
public, and it isn’t the potato grower, argue 
the Elk Rapids members. By getting a 
more nearly average and steady price the 
year round, they figure, the public won't 
lose and the grower will gain the fair profit 
he deserves. Last fall, when the shortage 
of cars was terrific, especially in Norther 
Michigan, without ample storage facilities 
the individual potato grower was all out 
luck, as the returned soldiers would ‘gay. 
Therefore, the warehouse system which 
Antrim growers adopted. 

As for the building-bees, they were the 
kind that lasts more than two or three 
days. Petty jealousies disappeared as the 
hatchet and hammer were put to work. 
Farmers somehow got their work done back 
-home, or their good wives and children 
rose to the occasion, as so often during 
war and reconstruction, and. the ware- 
houses were built. Many a personal in- 
terest they sacrificed for the cause. 

Some members of the Elk Rapids com- 
pany are so enthusiastic about their 
warehouse enterprise and the details of 
their organization that they want to pass 
the good word along to help faltering asso, 
ciations or those still in the making. One 
member of the Antrim group turned over 

[Continued on page 125] 




















































Earl J. Trosper, originator of the 
Federation idea 


Live-Stock Shippers Unite 


ORE than 300 cooperative live-stock 

shipping delegates, representing twen- 
ty-one states and four Canadian provinces, 
assembled in Chicago December 3-4 and 
unanimously perfected a permanent Na- 
tional Federation of Cooperative Live- 
Stock Shippers. The following states in 
the order named were represented by the 
largest delegations: Iowa, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Minnesota. Other representatives were 
from: Nebraska, Ohio, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Washington, Colorado, North Da- 
kota, Missouri, Tennessee, New York, 
California, Kentucky, Louisiana, Penn- 
sylvania, and Canada. 

Knute Espe was elected president of 
the Federation. He has organized twelve 
live-stock shipping associations in his 
home county (Story county, Ia.), one of 
which he serves as president. He is as- 
sociated with W. T. Barr, famous Chester 
White breeder, who is well known among 
the live-stock men of the country. 

Earl J. Trosper is the originator of the 
National Federation idea and it has been 
largely through hjs efforts that the feder- 
tion has been successfully launched. He 
is a recognized agricultural leader and both 
practical and impartial in his work. 

The objects of this Federation, in a 
general way, are to encourage better and 
more economical methods in the pro- 
duction and distribution of live stock and 


[Continued on page 125] 
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Knute Espe, President Live-Stock © 
Shippers’ Federation 
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ULES MELOTTE— ‘‘The Edison of Europe’’—has again 
placed his Great Belgian Melotte Cream Separator on the American 
market and is continuing his great pre-war offer to the American 


farmer. Free Trial—Small First Payment—Easy Terms—Duty Free. 


You, who have wanted the world’s greatest separator write for catalog right away. Find 
out why 500,000 Melotte Separators are in use today. Read how in England, where every penny 
must be saved, more Melotte Separators are in use than all other makes combined. fore 
buying any separator find out how the Melotte has won 264 International Prizes and every 
important European contest the last 16 years. Mail coupon now for our great offer. 


After 30 
Days’ 


FREE 
Trial 


I 


You are not to send one cent until you 
have used this Great Belgian Melotte on 
your own farm and have thoroughly 
made up your mind that it is the 
separator you want to buy. Keep it for 30 days— 
use it just as if it were your own. Test the won- 


derful Melotte SELF-BALANCING BOWL. 


See why this bowl can’t vibrate nor get out of 
balance—why it can’t cause currents in the cream 
—why it can’t re-mix milk with cream. Compare 
the Melotte Separator with any other—test them 
side by side. See for yourself which works easiest 
—which is most profitable—which operates at least 
expense—which is most sanitary and easiest to clean. Then send your skim 
milk to the creamery—let them prove which separator skims the cleanest. 

After 30 days, when you 
are ra ag om A satistied 
1g 


Easy Payments cise 


ported Melotte is, by far, the best cream separator to be found any place in 
the world (a big statement, but true), then send only the small sum of 
$7.50. Settle the balance in small monthly payments. The Melotte pays 
for itself from your increased cream checks. Mail the coupon now—today. 


What U.S. Government Says: 


Vibration of a separator will quickly cost you more money in cream 
waste than the price of your separator. U.S. Govt. Bulletin No. 201 says that 
he bow! is the 


vital part of any separator—the part where the cream separation takes place. 


Self-Balancing Bowl 


a perfectly true motion of the bowl is absolutely necessary. 


Jules Melotte—with his wonderful, patented Self-Bal- 
ancing Bowl has solved the problem of perfect skimming. 
The Melotte bowl is the only separator that can use ball- 
bearing bowl-bearing. It cannot vibrate. It hangs down 
from a single ball-bearing and spins like a top. Can’t get 
out of balance—can’t cause currents in the cream—can’t 
remix cream with milk. It is simple—durable—/fool-proof. 





| Send Coupon ¥2"2""s 


cp, 18 addition to the Melotte Catalog we will send you, absolutely free, 
a rofitable Dairying,” a practical, common-sense treatise by two of Amer- 
ica’s foremost dairy experts. This text-book tells everything about dairy- 
ing—how to feed and care for dairy stock—how to make more money out 
of your cows. Get these valuable books free. 


THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 
H. B. BABSON, U.S, Manager, Dept. 3013, 2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 
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RESRRESES ESSE SESE SESS SS SSVSSSaeeee! 


The Melotte Separator } 3: 575500. 
Dept. 3013,2843 West 19th Street, Chicago, Hlinois 


Without cost to me or obligation in any way, please 
send me the valuable book, ‘‘Profitable Dairying.” Also 
send me the Melotte Catalog which tells the full story of this 
wonderful separator and M. Jules Melotte, its inventor. 


Name OR ee ee Pp eer yO, ey Se ee 


Address. 


POR-OPfic€. cc sscerosccscsccseces State 
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‘ HOMES \ 


Avoid Lumber Shortii 


Lumber shortages—a virtual famine of list it 
indicate it is impossible even now to get mimeert: 
they are now. The demand was never asgm@now 
It means that prices will go upward rapidly—thatit@take 
lumber. Will you be forced to pay these prices? WiljMahor 


Four Greatest Forests m (Ar 


The Aladdin lumber yards are the four greatestile Ur 
timber to take care of the needs of the count 8, 
parts of the country will not affect the4 








Every Aladdin Home manufactured in 
grades of material from the Aladdin ho 


e 9 ) ’ 

u OW—VON TUG 
Early buyers of Aladdin Homes are assured delivery. 
buyers are also assured a big saving—from $300 to fii. 
quick action is necessary. The enormous for 
soon fill the Aladdin Mills to capacity. Your order will 6 
be too late. An important message to every builder's 
in the Aladdin catalog. It is the message te you from them™ 
greatest homebuilding organization, Send for this book 


The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for 

home designs are represented to you. : 
outside and inside finish, doors, windows, Shing 
The material is shipped to you in a sealed ne 
material in perfect condition is guaran of 


The Al 








Branches- @: 








it | 
LDULIGIN 
Shortifuild Now—Save $300 National 


famine of iis in man arts 7 Shipments of Aladdin Readi-cut Homes are made f the f 
yp ts of the country Reports csusteds timber-producing sections in the United States. ‘van 


Costs 


‘Homebuilding Service 


Four Mills—Four Offices 






















a to get magcertain needs. Stocks were never as low as the Atlantic to the Pacitio—from Canada to the Gulf Aladdin can 
never a This ; My ° serve you wherever you live. addin houses are manufactured ‘ 
rapid! be now. ; means still higher lumber prices. and shipped direct from the Aladdin Company’s own mills in PORTLAND Garene 
apl uy take $150 in six months or a year to buy $100 worth of Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina and Oregon. Wherever you live, _ mic 
se prices ? Willy@ahome in six months cost you 250% or a 100% penalty? Aladdin houses come to you in a straight line from the nearest timber region. PA EUNLDERS a 
/ /¢ ‘ . HE NATION a 










Aladdin’s National Homebuilding Service means shorter routes, quicker 
delivery and lower freight rates for builders in every part of the U. S 


» Three days to a week are saved in shipments reaching destination. 
e a In um er ar S Complete Sales and Business Offices are maintained in connection with each National 
mill. Fully 24 hours time is saved in your mail reaching our offices. Prac- Distribution 
United S . . tically all mail will be received at our offices 24 hours after it is mailed. 
tates. Each one has sufficient standin 
i 


& The possible lumber famine predicted in all QO ft, of Lumber from a 16 ft. Board 


The Aladdin System of Homebuilding has been practicing for 14 years the principle the World has only learned 
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yi hal quickly and completely. No shortage of a few anne Se Sa of Ye of er one ae. The Aleida ne explains this ew Poets 
e nou NOG i . : shows how ‘eet of lumber are cut from al6 ft. board. The great Aladdin Organization composed of expe’ in 
up on the job on account of lack of material. every branch of homebuilding, stands ready to help you build your home at « saving. Put this group of experts to 

work on your problem. Send for the interesting book, “Aladdin Homes,’’ No, 1043, 













This home and 
100 others shown 
in the Book 
“Aladdin Homes” 
No. 1043 






Delara-Knot Guaranty Proof of High Quality. 
bekind Ore and clearest that ever came out of 
“ at Aladdin houses are made of. This is 

famous Dollar-a-K not guaranty which has now 
years. Better quality lumber does 

e paints, hardware, doors, windows, 

cluded with every Aladdin house. 


a message for Mages, profusely illustrated in colors, leading 
you. 7, follows: Lumber, millwork, flooring, 
igre nl “y — ote. nails, paints, varnishes. 

. S e arrival of the complete 
uaranteed. SaulMal the book, “Aladdin Homes,” No. 1048. 
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This is the most luxurious passenger plane yet constructed. It is in service between London and 
Paris. The first flight was made at a speed of 120 miles an hour. Study the wonderful lines and 
strong construction of the machine. Each of its fifteen passengers has a separate window, and 
the furnishings are equal to the finest Pullman. What will be the nexh zreat invention? 

















At Murren, Switzerland, the land of 
perpetual snow, they have many con- 
trivances for sport and travel. It takes 
practise to master the invention shown 











The Camera 
in 
Five Countries 











Cutting down the H. C. L. in Los An- 

geles by using an ostrich egg. It 

makes a fine breakfast for eight. But 
ostriches cost more than hens 























Yes, he’s watching for a school of fish. As soon as he sees this 

school approach the net, a signal is given, out goes the boatman, 

and the net is drawn up. Exciting, isn’t it? This scene is on the 
sporus, near Babah, Turkey 




















































A triumph for our engineers. This is the largest sin le ~ lift This i oe ke 
s Houdini, the hand-cuff king, and The way they are traveling in 
mgt fo yg enc heway. wo the Chisago river, i It has his wife. Great is Houdini’s skill ! England. This is the“scooter.” 


an any Chicago skyscraper, an 
ds each 


the balance weights weigh over 1,000,000 poun Its speed is from awalking pace 


to twenty-seven miles an hour 




















Few realize the extent and beauty « the country of the new Czechoslovak Republic. This is a view of the Castle, now the seat of the new Republic 
zechoslovakia, the Cathedral, and the St. Charles bridge, Prague, Bohemia 
All pictures copyrighted by Underwood d & Underwood, except that of ** At Murren,”’ which is copyrighted by the Western pein Union 
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Spring!” 


Say this to your- 
self—and thendo 
it. Decide to pay 
up your debt to 
your soil. Decide 
now to spread 
with the New 
Idea— this year 
—this spring! 


in Decisions 


be) otiom™ 
6 So} +8 s Spreader 


a5 ; 


axes this statement, and plan now to carry itout. At least, get all the facts at once. 
Not next year, but this year—this spring. For now is the time to prepare for 
heavier crops this year. And regular, even spreading with the New Idea will dothis. It 
will put new blood—new life—into your land. It will ripen your soil for this spring’s seed. 


Why the AE WO EQ Built by Spreader 


New Idea? 7he Original Wide Spreadin Spreader S ialists 
g pec 





(Known as NISCO in the West) 


Not simply because the New Idea is the original The New Idea Spreader was not built on the 
wide-spreading spreader do we urge you to buy it, spur of the moment to meet competition. It is 
now. Yet, that leadership does mean much to the result of 20 years constant improvement by 
you. It gives you valuable patented features that Spreader Specialists. Untiring effort on the part 
can be had only in this machine. of the men who have specialized on the one vitally 
important farm implement for a business lifetime 


And not because it is the best known and the 2 -counts for the present prestige of the New Idea. 


largest selling spreader in the world today. Though 
this fact protects you. It confirms your judgment A network of New Idea Branches covers the 
—backs it with the Approval of thousands. country. If needed, spare parts service is 


given quickly. And in every community there’s 
The real big reason is this :—You want the New a progressive dealer who handles New Idea 


Idea Spreader because it spreads manure, lime, Spreaders and has machines on hand for early 
and straw most quickly, most thoroughly, and spring delivery. 

most profitably. To make certain of bigger crops through 
You want it because of the labor it saves—be- better soil fertility, order a New Idea. To make 
cause of the extra years it lasts—and because of certain of getting your New Idea this spring, 
the light haul it gives with a heaped-up load. order it now—today. 


Be sure to ask your dealer for a free copy of our valuable book, ‘‘Feeding The 
Farm.’’ It is filled with vital facts on fertilizing that you will want to know. 


THE NEW IDEA SPREADER COMPANY 


“Spreader Specialists’’ 
Coldwater Ohio 
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The next time you do this, buy a small can of Effecto Auto 


Enamel. 


It’s a great tonic for banged fenders, and’ ll surprise 


your wife almost as much as the backin’ out stunt! 


Effecto Auto Enamel is a 
wonder-worker on banged and 
scraped fenders. The Effecto 
habit will keep your car look- 
ing new, and the gnawing tooth 
of rust won't get a start. A 
small can of Biack is a handy thing in the 
garage and costs little. 

Effecto finds its greatest usefulness in the 
complete refinishing of cars. Mr. J. T. Wall, 
a stock broker of Baltimore, was the possessor 
of a much-used Maxwell and had great diffi- 
culty in selling it — until he purchased- $5 
worth of Effecto, with which he trimmed up 
the old boat like a Xmas tree! To his surprise 
and delight it brought $400! 

A few hours work and several dollars worth 
of Effecto will transform any decrepit old 
gasolene wagon into a lustrous oendoniine 
automobile — 24 to 48 hours for drying, and 
as often as not one coat will do! 


Effecto Auto Finishes are easy to use — 
easy-working, self-leveling and quick-drying. 


AUTO. . 
FINISHES 


Made in nine live auto enamel 
colors: Black, Blue, Green, 
Red, Brown, Yellow, Gray, 
Cream and White — the orig- 
inal, genuine auto enamel, Not 

a paint, wax or polish, but an 
enamel finish that will last longer than the finish 
on most new cars. Also made in clear Finish- 
ing varnish for cars in fairly good condition, and 
Top & Seat Dressing, which renews and water- 
proofs old tops, cushions and all upholstery. 


cto 


Be sure you get the genuine Effecto Auto 
Ename/—there are already many imitations. 


Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 


Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 


Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 167 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 113 Court- 
wright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 
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to BLAST stumps 















Atlas Farm Powder is prepared especially for the 
use of inexperienced farmers who wish to do their 
own blasting. It is as easy to use as the ordinary 
“gas’’ engine. Theodore Drake, Prattsburg, N.Y., 
writes regarding his first experience with it: 
“After readi our book, ‘Better Farming,’ I 
am fully ys Bien of the value of explosives 
for farm work. I blew out some old apple tree 
smashed a rock with Atlas Farm 
Powder, though I had never shot any dyna- 
mite before.” 
You, too, will be able to use Atlas Farm Powder 
successfully after you read the directions in 
“Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder.” It 
tells how to remove stumps, blast ditches, smash 
boulders, plant trees and increase yields by sub- 
viling. Write for this book. It is free. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division FJ 11, Philadelphia, Penna. 
everywhere ine near you 


THE SAFEST 


EXPLOSIVE 

















Windmill 
Booklet 


Fully describes Noiseless, Oil-1 t-Running, 
HYATT Roller Bearing equipreon8 ont 9 


ST 


Mv. Mis. & Engine “ Pree Cat. £. 
HYATT Roller Bearings 












DON’T STOP 


to make fast the rope, use 


A Burr Self-Locking Tackle Block 


for lifting wagon boxes, sick or 
injured animals, trucks, automo- 
biles, butchering, stretching wire 
fences, painting, scaffolding. Locks 
securely in any posi- 
tion, on wet or greasy 
rope. Never injures 
the rope. Nothing like 
it. For twenty years 
a friend of the farmer. 


Take no other. Ask dealers . write. 


THE BURR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1011-51 Power Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 








The Yard That Found fi 
By WALTER E. ANDREWS 


Y neighbor was a good fellow, but! 

farmhouse yard used to look ag gee 
as a last year’s straw hat. His place way” 
promising, too, in many ways. Attraetiyg 
new house, good location, excellent 
plenty of elbow-room for lawn, trees, drive 
and outbuildings. 

“What’s the matter with my yard, any. 
how?” he asked me one day not lo ago, 

“Perhaps it hasn’t found itself yet,” ] 
hinted gently. ‘‘Maybe it needs rearrang. 
ing and proper planting.” 

“T suppose so,” he sighed, “but I don't 
know how to go at it. I’m too busy with 
other things, and I lack the training for 
such an undertaking.” 

“Then get an expert to draw you a plan,” 

“Too expensive—can’t afford such 
luxuries.” 

I laughed at him. “George,” said ] 
“expert advice is the cheapest thing in the 
world today. Almost any nursery cap 
put you in touch with a good landeal 
man. I’ll guarantee you'll be surprised gt 
his low charges and the good results his 
plans will bring.” 

George and I are pretty good friends 
and belong to the same farmers’ ¢lub, 
a fact which inspires confidence. So he 
took my hint at its face value. 

You ought to see his place today! It 
looks like a million dollars compared to 
the old state of things, and yet the total 
landscaping cost—plan, nursery stock and 
labor—was less than expected. He frankly- 
admits that the market value of his prop- 
erty has been increased at least $1,000), 
and that the joy of living on the placeha 
gone up 500 per cent. 

“Tt’s a real home now,” says he. “Be 
fore, it was only a place to sleep in and — 
apologize for.” 

Fig. 1 shows George’s place as it was 
Young shade trees cluttered up most d 
the front yard, weeds and unkept gras 
were everywhere, a circular bed of flaring 
red geraniums, G, crowded close to the um- 
handy front walk. As for the back yard! 
Well, the least said about it, the better 
George is still a little sensitive on that 
subject. A wood-pile, an ash-heap andé 
tin-can monument are never ornamen 
even in the sanctity of one’s own 
yard. George knows it now. ey 

Fig. 2 shows the same property as its 
now. The same young shade trees af 
there, but moved to better locations. M, 
means maple; P O, means pin-oak; 5B - 
stands for elm, and H C, for horse chestnut. 

An extra maple, M, has been planted ” 
near the porch to shade it from the hot 
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afternoon sun. The front walk has been 
shortened and made more convenient, the 
drive isimproved with a surfacing of crushed 
stone, and a Norway spruce screen shelters 
fhe house from cold north or northwesé 
winds. 

What is more beautiful than an open ex- 
panse of velvety lawn? Compare its 

asing effect with the lawnless jungle fn 

ig. 1. Had the trees been planted right 
in the first place, the labor of moving them 
would have been saved. Which shows the 
disadvantage of not working from a good 
plan from the very beginning. 

The new plantings of nursery stock are 
indicated by Roman figures in Fig. 2, and 
the following key table explains the quan- 
tities, varieties and sizes of stock used: 


Key Quant. Variety Sizes 
I 58 Berberis Thunbergii 18 to 24 in. 
Il 47 Deutzia gracilis 18.“ 244 
MI 23 SpireaVanHouttii 2 * 3ft. 
tv 14 2 Anthony 

Waterer 18 “ 24 in. 
Vv 13 Clethra alnifolia a2 % Siti 
VI 12 Forsythiaintermedia 2 “ 3“ 
VII 14° Syringea vulgaris a eo 
VIII 3 DiervillaEvaRathka 2 “ 3“ 
Xx 7 Deutzia crenata Besse eat 
x 6 Rhodotypuskerroides 2 “ 3“ 
XI 16 Norway spruce Gs ee 


Dividing the front from the back yard 
is a rose bed that George brags about more 
than a good farmer should. But I do not 
mind. Some day I’m going to show him 
my wife’s rose bed and take all the conceit 
out of him. 

However, his bed isn’t so bad, for in it 
are such pleasing varieties as Bessie Brown, 
Lyon, Snow Queen, Sunburst, Ophelia, 

rs. Aaron Ward, LaFrance, Killarney, 
Caroline Testout, Baroness Rothschild, ete. 

Back of the lower growing roses is a 
white trellis covered with Dr. Walter Van 
Fleet, Climbing American Beauty and 
Gardenia roses. The neighbors for miles 
around are forced to admit that this climb- 
ing combination is hard to beat. So far 
they haven’t beaten it, though Jimmie 
Brown claims he has a new variety that’s 
going to put the quietus on George’s en- 
thusiasm. 

Take a look at the back yard in Fig. 2. 
Ashes, tin cans and wood have given place 
to promising young fruit trees, grape-vines 
and currants, and the clothes yard is neatly 
grassed. 

Now is the time to size up your yard 
and see if it needs that loving touch that 
made George’s yard a thing of beauty and 
& joy for generations to come. The plan 
here shown can be easily adapted to fit 
almost any yard, so now there is no ex- 
euse for having one that is not up to par. 
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Fig. 2. After taking advice 
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A Case Thresher— 


The Tractor’s Faithful Working Mate 


Many a tractor owner could materially increase his profits by the 
purchase of a Case Thresher, of suitable size. 


Case Threshers are built to exactly meet the requirements oj the 
farmer who threshes as part of his farming, or the thresherman whe 
wants a rig of greatest capacity and efficiency. There are six sizes 
ranging from the 20x28, suitable for the large farm or a group of 
small farms, to the great 40x62 the climax of the thresher achieve 


ment. 


Case, Galvanized, Steel built, Grain Saving Threshers are 


made in following sizes, 20x28, 22x36, 26x46, 32x54, 36x58 and 4(1x42 


All sizes of Case Threshers may be equipped with Case Self-Feeder: 
Wind Stackers and Grain Handlers. All are alike in ability to threst 
separate, clean and save all grains and seeds. 


And for each size of Case Thresher there is a Case Tractor as a ae 
pendable and durable source of power. Three sizes of Case Kerosens 
Tractors and eight sizes of Case Steam Tractors offer choice of re 
quirements for all conditions and localities. 


Send for booklets giving detailed information regarding ase 
Threshers, Case Kerosene Tractors, Case Steam Tractors, Case Baling 
Presses, Case Silo Fillers, etc. 


J. 1. CASE THRESHING MACHINE CO., in: 


Dep’t BL-3, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 184. 






ma 


Look for the 
EAGLE 


Our Trade Mark 


MACHINERY 


To avoid confusion, the J. 1. CASE THRESH 
ING MACHINE COMPANY desires to have i 
known that it is not now and never has been in- 
terested in, or in any way connected or affiliatea 
with the J. I. Case Plow Works, or the Wallis Trac 
tor Company, or the J. I. Case Plow Works Co 
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‘ Every Corner 
of the House 


Homes are built for comfort and enjoyment in 
winter as much as in summer. 


Cold halls and floors; icy bedrooms; poorly ventilated rooms 
that make “catching cold’”’ easy and endanger health in stove 
heated homes, surely do not add comfort or enjoyment. The 


INTERNATIONAL 
OnEPIPE HEATER 


can put warm, healthful air in every corner of the house. 
It makes ONE central heating plant, in the cellar, where it 
belongs, doing away with the muss and dirt of stoves. 

The International Onepipe is built scientifically so that fire pot, 
radiating surfaces and the single register are correctly proportioned to save 


fuel. It has an outer casing and a triple inner casing. This keeps 
warmth inside, thus saving fuel and keeping the cellar cool. 


It burns all fuels. (We have a special wood burning type. If wood 
is your only or cheapest fuel, send for special catalog.) 


Send for our Catalog. With it we send a simple chart and question 
blank, which when returned will enable us to give you advice on your 
heating needs. We have been making all kinds of heating apparatus for 
over 70 years, so our advice will be reliable and unbiased. This service 
is free so write today. 


INTERNATIONAL HEATER COMPANY 
Makers of Boilers, Furnaces and Onepipe Heaters 
8-28 Garfield St, - Utica, N. Y. 


10 Convenient distributing Points: 


New York oH s Chicago, Ill. 
Utica, N. Y. : S333 Karisas City, Mo, 
Nashua, N. H. =~ x St. Paul, Minn. 
Baltimore, Md. Salt Lake City 
Greensboro, N. C, . 8 San Francisco, 











Write for new Paint Book showing 
é Lerkia ye roa pee ves Varnishes 
n 
in actual colors, also valu e gemting 


information. Money-saving 
cols, ete., for the farm and home. 


You Get Factory Prices 

Larkin Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 
are made exclusively in our own factories. 
Sold to you at Factory Prices. Quality, 
— and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Think now about your painting. 
Wate for FREE PAINT BOOK No. 4. 


Larkin Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


@ Pino necond GIVEN 


Boys & Girls! This wonderful New Model 
Talking pdiige. ressweall finish, nickel 











base, and pier record, is yours. 
Talking Mac ine with high-grade re 
ducer. Plays all size records up to 12 in. 
Given for selling only 20 large colored 








save commissions, new plan, . Pictures or 20 ackages beautiful t 
Sell Your Own Property, quick results, free book tells | rds at Ibe each. Order choice today. 


how 


SIMPLEX, Dept. 202, 1123 Broadway, New York. | Satisfaction guaranteed. Gates Mfg. Co., Dept. 910 ,Chicago 








These Sons Stayed on the Fz il 


“7 OU’VE heard of farmers giving th 
sons automobiles, and doing other” 

things to make them have a good time, jag” 
that they will be contented to stay on the 
farm. What would you think,” said an 
Jowa man the other day, ‘if I told you 
that I got my boys contented to stay on 
the farm just by Joining a cow testing ag- 
sociation? It’s the truth. 

“A year ago one of these scientific fel- 
lows from the state agricultural collegs 


| came around here and got twenty-six of 
| us farmers to organize a cow testing am 
| sociation. Each of us paid him $2 a month, 
| and he spends one day a month on eagh 
| farm. Each family in turn puts him up 


for the night and takes him to the next 
place. 1 hadn’t given much thought # 
dairying, thinking there was more money * 
in hogs, and had only low grade cows, 
Both my boys were still at home, but] 
could see they were restless and not mueh 
interested, and I was in mortal fear that 
one or both of them might say: ‘Nix on 
farming for me! 

“But, do you know, I hadn’t any more 
than joined that cow testing association 
and started making twice-a-day records of 
the milk yields of each cow when they began 
to be interested! They were right on the 
job at milking time and watched the 
record with more interest every day. 
When the agent made his visit to the farm, 
they were right there, both of them, asking 
him dozens of questions, and a 
while he talked about how yields of mi 
and butterfat could be increased by care 
and feed. 

“The boys took to his suggestions like 
ducks to water, followed directions, 
pretty soon the cows, sure enough, were 
making better records. The boys were as 
tickled as kids until they discovered how 
much better yields some of the other mem- 
bers of the association who had high 
cows were getting. The boys couldn’t 
stand for that. If they were in the game, 
they had to be at the top, for that’s the 
kind of boys they are. 

“A month ago they came to me and 
said: ‘Dad, there’s no use talking. We've 
got to get a pure-bred bull, and get rid of 
some of these boarder cows and buy some 
better ones in their places. It will costs 
lot, but if we are going into this dairying 
we've got to do it right. ‘You buy a pure 
bred bull for us and we'll agree to see 
you'll never think it was money spent 
foolishly.’ 

“Well, I bought him, and those boys 
now are crowing all over the neighbor! 
about their new possession. I am ready to 
quit worrying about their giving up farm- 
ing. They’re interested, and that’s what 
counts.” . 

Scented alin 


The Leaders 


There are leaders in all stations, 
In all trades and occupations; 
Leaders great and leaders small, 
But the farmer leads them all: 
For the farmer leads the feeders; 
Furthermore, he feeds the leaders. 

T. C. McConnell, : 
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Bertie Bird: ‘‘I do so enjoy canned 
music!” oe, 
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Starting a Tractor on Cold Mornings 


By H. L. THOMPSON, Illinois 








NE of my earliest winter experiences 

was with an oil-cooled engine, very 

much like some of you have. The 
machine had been used quite a good deal 
when I took charge to do some winter belt 
work. Everything looked all right, but as 
soon as it got down to pulling the load, it 
began to ping and knock, and the cylinder 
got very hot. I examined for carbon 
deposits, and checked the spark timing, 
but still the motor was too hot. I finally 
thought of the cooling system and found 
that though the oil was not so very low, 
it was very thick and slow to circulate. I 
added a couple of buckets of kerosene to 
thin it, and some fresh oil, and the trouble 
was remedied. 

‘Some of you have had considerable 
trouble starting on cold mornings. How 
can they start tracters in the northern 
states and Canada where the thermometer 
sinks way below zero? They don’t dare 
put water, even boiling, into the cooling 
system, for it would turn to ice in a few 
seconds—yet they must have heat some- 


*: 

ne good way is to drain the oil from 
the crank-case into a tub when stopping. 
In the morning this oil is heated and 
poured into the motor. This heats the 
whole motor, and makes cranking and 
vaporizing of fuel easy. 

A good way that I use myself, when the 
temperature is not below 10° above zero, 
is to pour the radiator full of boiling water 
and start going. Don’t leave it in there 
too long before starting. 

What’s my trick about making this 
ordinary gas as good as high test for prim- 
mg in cold weather? Of course, you don’t 
dare heat gasoline over the fire, but you 


There are dozens of jobs a tractor can do before spring work opens 





ig PX 


can fill an ordinary vinegar bottle with 
gasoline, put in a cork with a hole in it, 
and safely put the bottle in boiling water 
away from a fire. This hot gas starts 
quickly. 

You say your tractor runs too cold— 
that it takes too long to warm up. Don’t 
have your fan belt too tight; also, put a 
card-board half-way over your radiator. 

You say you can hardly turn your motor 
over on cold mornings. That reminds 
me of some experience I had in a ranch 
out west a good many years ago. I had 
a good sized four-cylinder tractor that had 
been doing some late threshing. One 
morning a cold snap came. We had fairly 
heavy oil in the motor. There were only 
two of us out of five that could turn the 


{Continued on page 92] 


Motor Truck Hauls Big Loads 
By EARLE WILLIAMS 


James Ballantyne, a Connecticut farmer, 
will not be bluffed out of profits by those 
who contend. that a motor truck, though 
good for-summer, is of no value to a 
northern farmer during winter. 

The illustration shown below shows 
his two-ton truck hauling a load of wood 
over an ordinary Connecticut road when 
the snow-banks were piled high in some 
places, and the snow was quite deep on 
the level. The truck takes big loads, 
weighing from three to four tons, right 
through roads that are considered im- 
passable because of deep snow. His truck 
has replaced three work horses, which is 
considerable added profit, while the prod- 
uct is delivered to market quicker. 













































Vulcanize Your 
Tube Punctures 


with the simple 


HALER 


5-Minute Vulcanizer 


Easier than patching or changing 
tubes. Makes the tubes as pe as 
new. The Shaler operates automat- 
ically, and without fail. Just touch a 
match to the chemical fuel. In five 
minutes the puncture is repaired— 
a permanent heat vulcanized repair 
that will not come off—stronger 
than the tube itself. No gasoline, 
cement or flame. Carry it in your car 
—use it anywhere—in any weather. 
Cannot burn or injure your tubes. 


Over a Million Motorists Use It 


Complete Outfit #152 


The outfit includes the Vulcanizer—12 
Patch-&-Heat Units (6 round for puncturés 
and 6 oblong for cuts)—price complete $1.0). 
Extra Patch-&-Heat Units, 75 cents a dozen. 
Prices are slightly higher west of the Rockies 
and in Canada. 


All Accessory Dealers Sell It 


C. A. SHALER COMPANY 


3101 Fourth St. Waupun, Wisconsin 
ent 




















GET THESE IWAN TOOLS 


from your hardware dealer, or if he cannot 
you send direct at following prices : lwan 


and Well Auger, 3 to 16 inches; the best, 
easiest eerien earth auger made. Tok aa 
popular size, $2.50. 
Perfection post hole digger... . 91.% 
Sickle Edge hay knife ...... LL 
Barn Cleanerer snow scraper . . . L® 
Freight or express extra. Easy Digging booklet Free. 
IWAN BROS., 1507 Prairie Ave:, South Bend, Ind. 
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— Starting a Tractor on — 
Mh 0) YN Welk Your Own Cold Mornings 
‘Re — , {Continued from page 91] 


4s \N = AV i motor over, and before we got the enging 
ma se started, we two were rather dizzy ang 

shaky on our feet. My arm was sore for © 
more than a week. We changed to lighter, > 
lower cold-point oil and had no mom © 
trouble. The heavy oil is all right after ig | 
has warmed, but it 1s a terrific friction drag 
in starting. It might easily be possi 
that the oil-pump could not handle thig*. | 
solid feed oil, and damage would be dong 
to the bearings. 

Those who have electric starters op 
tractors should turn the motor over once — 


Save money, time and labor by using Allith-Prouty with the hand crank to break the oil film, 
equipment secured from any hardware or lumber dealer, About draining the cooling system: If 
you have a pump, this must be drained ag 


“‘Allith-Prouty’’ Combination = as ay 2 age I ye once  ~ 

orgot to drain the pump but seemed to © 

Wagon Bed Hardware have no trouble till late in the spring when ~ 

and simple instructions make it easy to build the different bodies. Fits the a a my care ena t It pussies 
lumber of any dimension, new or used. Gives you an unbeatable hay me for & while, but finally f traced 16 


bed, a grain box almost water tight, astockrack that holds the biggest the pump and found the runner broken off : 


steer. Endorsed by county agents. Advised by U. S. Government, and obstructing water flow. After opening | 
your pet-cocks, keep the motor turning 


“Allith-Prouty’’ Folding Sliding | | Slowly till all the water is out of the,pump } 
“Type Ten-Eighty”’ " Force-feed lubricators mounted in the | 
Garage Door Hardware engine must be watched. The first ma | 


chine I owned when I came here had a * 
enables you to builda smooth operating, dependable garage door that force-feed lubricator. I started up ong = 
takes very little room, never sags nor binds. May be hung as illustrated, cold morning to shell corn. I noticed at 

or two doors may be hinged to one jamb with third door opposite once that the pump was not pumping 

Slidine for entrance. though there was plenty of oil in it. 

DOOr For Garages a ore oil om solid ye so i var 
°3,3s it with water and rags. egan to p : 
and All Farm Buildings oil, but I thought I saw some water, mn 

Simple, efficient, weather proof and dur- I saw a small drain plug near the bottom | 

able. Can be used on openings up to six and when I took this out, half a cup of 

doors. We supply a type for any condition. water came out. This water had slowly ~ 

Your hardware or lumber dealer will be collected from the oil and had frogen, , 

lad toshow you the one you need., .o stopping up the suction of the pump, | 
rite us for literature. Y This water should be drained out every 
p month or so. One of you had trouble last 


ALLITH-PROUTY C a winter with the collection of water in the ” 

* ss gasoline tank and fuel line. These should © 

Dept . sans tisfaction be drained every so often. 

- 14, Danville,Iilinois. Pai aot Trying to warm any engine with fire is — 
: dangerous. I once had my eyebrows and 

Ask Your Hardware or Lumber Dealer eyelashes burned off in trying to start 


ee an engine by warming it up with fire on 
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a cold morning. It’s a wonder it didn’$ 


Every Stroke Counts- get my eyes. That was a stubborn engine _ 
vue GILSON 4439) 4" to start. I had taken out the spark a 


and primed the cylinders with gaso 


ACKWARD and forward siting i ani 
Se en ane rent, evey setting it on fire. By cranking, the flame — 
edged blade of the Gilson Weeder. was sucked in and out of the spark-plug 


5S outs beth ways under the soll holes, warming the cylinders. After t 
de end form seemed warm and the flame out, I clim 
suarvel in the gur- upon the engine to put the plugs 
a! There seemed to be a lingering blue flame. 
grown-ups. You There was a sudden final pop and flare of — 
: : pO a flame through the spark-plug holes right 

ti | instead of tramping over it. for my eyes. I barely closed them in time, — 
Make Money on loafing stump \j . pate dy DO I reeled around several minutes before 


land. Clear it of stumps and raise = : . 
high priced crops. Buy cheap | LAD woe Ray Rae Fe ad a could see much. I received a good a 
stump land and turn it into $250 shrubbery. Six-foot handle that has stayed by me. I was present 


and $300 cropland. Write for this |} —— Se oe when a neighbor, against my advice, 


Ce hy Freche Five = ] four sizes—3/4, 5, 6 and 8-inch, heated the carbureter and manifold with ) 


a blow torch. Nothing happened for # © 
Hercules — me GILSON GARDEN TOOLS while, but finally there was an explosion 
ean clear an acre a day (Hand or Wheel Outfits) ‘ 
raing to t <a yt my A complete variety for intimate 
aP aye! garden cultivedion. end $35 for To Carry Water Away 
er : eh ge Take a piece of an old auto tire casing and 
HERCULES MFG. co. | \Waé ohne tack it behind the spout that carries water 
170 28th “Ty from the eave trough. This will prevemt © 
Street >. 
i the water undermining the foundation: ~ 
Still better to run the spout into an a ; 


- J. E. GILSON CO. ground tile drain. 
106 Western Ave., Port Washington, Wis. 
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Good Friends 


always speak well of each other. Therefore, 
please mention The Farm Journal whenever 
you write an advertiser. Every time, remember ! 
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Muit and debts should be paid not with 


igh Prices and Living Costs 


By ROYAL MEEKER 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


VERYBODY is anxiously watching 
By the course of prices and even more 
anxiously inquiring when, if ever, prices 
ge coming down. Before attempting to 
answer the query as to when, if ever, prices 
are to fall, it would be well to consider the 

which have brought about the re- 
garkable rise in prices since 1915. These 
sguses may be summarized as follows: 1. 
8y far the most important cause of in- 
greased prices is the enormous addition to 
the circulating medium, money and its 
yibstitutes, during the past four years. 
9, Decrease in the actual physical quantities 
if s produced and exchanged. 3. 
Wanufacture for and purchase by the gov- 
ymments of the world for war and other 

s, and changes in the demands for 
os the supply of goods and services. 

If prices are to be lowered, the causes 
that ost prices must be removed. The 
ymount of money and checks in circulation 
aust be enc reduced and the 
quantities of necessary goods must be in- 

in amount. he commodities 
panufactured on government account 
must, so far as possible, be salvaged and 
thrown upon the market. The extraor- 
dinary demands for goods new and old 
must be curtailed, or the production of 
these goods must be expanded to meet the 
needs 


The financing of the war has made two 
dollars grow where but one dollar grew be- 
fore. As long as the people have twice as 
many dollars with which to buy a smaller 

of commodities, prices are bound 
foremain high. It will take along time to 
deflate the world’s inflated currencies, or to 
inflate the world’s deflated supply of goods. 

The profiteer is being blamed on all 
hands for the increase in prices. Undoubt- 
edly, profiteering of a most reprehensible 
tort has existed and does exist today, but 
the profiteer is a result of the ever increas- 
parrices rather than a cause thereof. His 

uence in boosting prices is negligible. 
If all the profiteers in the world could be 
thrown into jail or lined up and shot, there 

uuld be no appreciable influence upon 
prices. ‘ 

I see no prospect of any big fall in 

ces for several years to come. It will 
impossible for the governments of the 
world to pay off the.r debts very rapidly. 
On the contrary, there is every reason to 
believe that credits must be issued to 
gn governments, foreign manufac- 
turers, and foreign business men, in order 
rehabilitate the broken and shattered 
industries of Europe. This being the case, 
ger volumes of checks and credit in- 
struments will be thrown into circulation, 
and prices will be boosted still higher. If 
18 impossible suddenly to reduce the 
volume of the world’s indebtedness, it is 
even more impossible suddenly to increase 
quantity of the world’s goods. Of 
tourse, the world’s productive forces of 
farms, forests, mines and factories are be- 
ing increased as rapidly as possible, but 
process is slow, especially in times of 
t business instability and labor unrest. 
1919 farm crops have practically all 
been marketed. The only way that prices 
tan be brought down before next year’s 
ops begin to find their way to market is 
et deflation of the currency. As 
ady pointed out, still further inflations 
ae inevitable if Europe is to rehabilitate 
industries. 
pe crrle are yearning so intensely for 
& prices that they do not realize the 
Wsults of falling prices, A period of fall- 
ing Prices is always a time of business de- 


-Mession, failures and unemployment. 


uction should be speeded up to the 
More debts but with economic goods and 
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CALORIC HEAT 
FOR NEW HOMES 
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CALORIC HEAT 
€OR OLD HOMES 


THE ABOVE PICTURE SHOWS THE. 


FO! YEAR OLD HOME OF W.L.CROPPER 
QURLINGTON,KY,, WHICH IS HEATED 
with A CarorniC 











At , 


} yay t , { ; os i 
THE ORIGINAL PIPELESS FURNACE TRIPLE- 
© 1920 The M.S. Co. 






Proofs and Reasons—Listen } 


76,000 users of the patented Calofis 
Pipeless Furnace in every state in th’ 


United States, in Canada, and &' 


‘Alaska. Every user a living reasos’ 
why YOU should have a CaloriO, 
Every user a proof and pledge tha 
our family will bigs increased cont 
ort and economy when the Calori* 
comes into your 


OMmee. 






~peiPELESS 


2 IF 
= FURNACE 


The CaloriC is the Pipeless Furnac 
Triple-casing Patent, No, 938128, dated Seg 
tember 7," 1909. Heats homes of 18 7 
less through one register. any 
simple a child can operate it. Saves 
sett up and taking down stoves each seasom 
Temperature regulated from first floor. Ig 
stalled in old homes or new, usually in a day 
Sold on a money-back guarantee to heat you; 
home to 70° in coldest weather. NOW, bef. 
+ ead house-cleaning, is the most practi 

e for installation. See nearest 
dealer, or write today for CaloriC book am 
names of users in your locality. 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPAN., 


(The Monitor Family) 
101 Years in Business 


106 Woodrow St, CINCINNATI, ORY 
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BULL DOG 


anew and better 


STUMP PULLER 


All steel machine, New design. Stronger, 
easier, quicker. Pulls any stump which can 
be pulled with best % inch steel cable, 
Frame one solid casting. No joints or bolts, 
Tubular construction, Steeldrum. Specially 
hardened teeth. High and low speed pawls. 
Reverse safety pawl. Cables, blocks and 
take-up extra strong. High wheels. Handle 
for easy moving. Guaranteed for three years. 

BOTH HAND AND HORSE POWER 

Pick the machine that suits your needs, 
Hand machine developes 30 or 60 tons. 
Horse machine, 60 or 90 tons. Hand machine 
weighs 175 lbs. Horse machine, 350 Ibs. 

Sold on a straight cash basis. No agent’s 
discounts, no special offers, Every dollar 
of pricerepresents a dollar’s worth of value, 
Send today for illustrated catalog. 


MOHR STEEL Co. 
2805-—26th Street 


San Francisco, California 
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A building quality carriages—twelve years of which 
have been devoted to pleasure car .development— 
comes to you with your 1920 Elcar. 


The generous recognition accorded this high-quality 

et modestly priced car is due to the faith of those who 
bay it in the ability of those who make it to produce a 
car of exceptional merit and value. 


The trim style lines of the Elcar, its extreme riding ease, its 
design exclusiveness, and its general streamline effect are the 
inheritance of those many years devoted to perfecting carriages 
of grace and beauty. 


[ts sturdiness, mechanical simplicity, performance surety, power 
ampleness, and price appeal are due to our determination to 
build the best possible cars at genuinely economical initial prices. 


This claim is borne out at a glance at the specifications—every 
unit universally known for its supremacy—and every Elcar is 
built rigt in the modernly-equipped 9-acre Elcar factory, every 
step in its construction and production carefully safeguarded 
against imperfection. 


When you buy an Elcar you buy quality and 
sustained trouble-free performance at a price 
representing sound economy and wise investment. 





SPECIFICATIONS EIGHT MODELS 
: - Five Passenger Touring Car 
ciclo ae Model D-Four . . $1395.00 


Model D-Six . . . $1695.00 
: or Four Passenger Sportster 

ae So lighting, and Model H 

Willard Batteries 


-Four . . $1395.00 
Model H-Six . . . $1695.00 
Stromberg Carburetors 
& Beck Clutch 


Three Passenger Cou 
Model K-Four . PE 1995.00 
Salis “7 Rear Axles 
Boyce Motor Meter 


Model K-Six . . . $2295.00 
Muncie Transmission 


— er Sedan 
116-inch wheelbase 


odel G-Four . . $2095.00 
Model G-Six . . . $2395.00 
Most complete equipment. 


All Prices F. O. B. Elkhart, 

















ELKHART 


Write for name of nearest dealer and Catalog C 


Builders of Fine Vehicles Since 1873 
Elkhart, Indiana 


CARRIAGE & MOTOR CAR CO. 





The Right Size Pull y 
Run Your Machinery 
By D. WILLIAMSON- 


ERE are some very useful rules dy 
every one ought to know. Mee 
farmers have their gasoline engines belia 
to a line-shaft. These rules tell how to gy 
the shafts: 
1. To find the speed of the line-shafj 
Multiply the diameter of the engi 
in inches by the speed of the engine in my, 
olutions per minute; divide thi 
diameter of the line-shaft drivin; 
For instance, if the engine runs at 4507, 
olutions per minute, and has a sixdnd 





pulley, as in Fig. 1, and if this is belted) 
an eighteen-inch pulley, then 6 x 4» 
2,700; and 2,700 + 18 = 150 revolutions 
minute. That is, the line-shaft is tumm’ 
at the rate of 150 revolutions per min 
Each machine must be run @ 
certain speed to get the best results; 
to the manufacturers and ask what 
speed is, unless it is given in the 
The machine probably has a pulley 
on it, so you must figure what size 
to put on the line-shaft to carry theb 
for this machine. 
2. To find the right size of line-thal 





LINE SHAFT 
o\ 150 R-P-M- 














pulley: Multiply the proper speed 
machine in revolutions per minute 
diameter of the machine-pulley in 
and divide this by the s 
shaft. For example, if t 
run at 300 revolutions per minute and hat 
a six-inch pulley, and if the line-shaft i 
running at 150 revolutions per A 
in Fig. 2, then 6 x 300 = 1,800; and 1,800 
150 = 12 inches. That is, the line-shalt 
pulley must be twelve inches in 

3. Suppose you have no line-sha 
want to belt directly from the engine ## 
machine that must be run at some 
speed, and you want to know what 9 
pulley to put on the machine. To find } 4 
right size machine-pulley, multiply * 
speed of the engine by the size of 
engine-pulley and divide by the pm 
speed of the machine. If an engime 
a six-inch pulley runs 450 revolutions pf 
minute, and the machine should run abo 


ENGINE 450RP™ Saiee | 
ae 





7 



















» pull ! 
hat aa 


e of line-halt 


rT 
4 - 
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00 RPM 






























syolutions per minute, as in Fig. 3, then 
x 450 = 2,700; and 2,700 + 300 = 9 inches. 


a That is, you must put a nine-inch pulley 


on the machine. 

4. Maybe it is a question of power in- 
stead of speed; you have a machine that 
requires so many horse-power to drive it. 


EncinE Ip HP = Macnine 
IZ HP- LZ 


SOL rs 


What size pulley must you put on the 
machine to get this power? Belting 
directly from the engine to the machine, 
proceed as follows to find the required 
size of machine-pulley to give a certain 
power: Multiply the diameter of the 
engine-pulley by the horse-power of the 
engine, and divide by the horse-power it 
will take to run the machine. If an engine 
with six-inch pulley is 1% horse-power, 
as in Fig. 4, and you need 2 horse-power 
to run the machine, then 6 x 11% = 9; and 
9+2= 4% inches. That is, you must put 
a 4%-inch pulley on the machine. 

But, as a matter of fact, the slip of the 
belt will use up about twenty-five per cent 
of the power; therefore, you should have 
added that much to the needed horse-power 
before figuring. In other words, if the ma- 
chine needs 1 3/5 horse-power, you will call 
it 2 horse-power, and so on. If there is a 
line-shaft, there are two belts, and so you 
lose fifty per cent instead of twenty-five 
per cent. 

5. Suppose you want to find the power 
developed by the line-shaft: Multiply the 
horse-power of the engine by the diameter 
of the line-shaft pulley, and divide by the 
diameter of the engine-pulley. Then take 
twenty-five per cent of this away; the re- 
mainder will be the horse-power on the 
shaft. For instance, if the engine is 14 
horse-power, as in Fig. 5, and has a six-inch 
pulley, and if the line-shaft has an eight- 
teen-inch pulley, then 18 x 144 = 27; and 
27+ 6 = 41%. Subtract twenty-five per 
cent, which is 1%, and the result is 334 
horse-power. 

That is, you have 33 horse-power on 
the line-shaft. And, if you want to cal- 
culate the power needed for a machine 
that is driven from the shaft, consider that 
the line-shaft is a 334 horse-power engine, 
or whatever it happens to work out, and 
use one of the rules just given. Remember, 
that the belt from the shaft to the ma- 
chine eats up twenty-five per cent of the 
power. 























Fig. 4 


Facts About Belts 


Leather belts need protection from mois- 
ture; rubber belting works best when the 
lt is exposed to the weather. 
é Run leather belts with the grain (hair) 
tide next to the pulley. 
The diameter of the pulley should be as 
eat as possible to reduce slipping. The 
Pulley should be a little wider than the 


Length of Belts: When it is not con- 
‘Yemient to measure the length required, 
add the diameters of the two pulleys and 


divide by two. Multiply the quotient by 
3%, and add to this product twice the 


ce between the centers of the shafts, 
and you have the length of belt required. 
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O MORE winters with fuel-wasting, unsanitary 


stoves. Real heating comfort guaranteed, big money 
saved on fuel, and moist, healthful, warm air in every 


room upstairs and down. 


All this when you install the Mueller because it has proved its effi- 
ciency. Three big construction features, the “BIG 3,” insure perfect 
heating through one register. It is easily installed too, no ripping 
of floors for pipes, and once installed—a lifetime of heating comfort. 


‘The “BIG 3” tones 


In no other pipeless furnace is found 
this same combination of construction 
features which have established Mueller 
superiority. Note them carefully; they 
are your guide to greater heating com- 
fort and fuel economy. 


Large and Properly Proportioned 

Register Face—Insures delivery of 
big volume of warm, moist( air and 
rapid distribution of heat to every 
room. 


Spacious, -Unobstructed Air Pas- 

sages—Permit unrestricted air 
travel in furnace and withdrawal of 
large volume of cool air from rooms 
while delivering an equally large vol- 
ume of warm air into them. 


Vast and Scientifically Designed 

Heating Surface—Every inch effee- 
tive. Insures full benefit from fuel 
burned. Prevents hard firing, over- 
heated castings and big fuel waste. 


The Mueller is adapted to every climate, burns any kind of fuel—hard or soft coal, 


coke, wood, lignite or gas and saves 4 to 14 on any fuel used. 


It is guaranteed 


to heat every room in your house comfortably and will keep your home 





City, 
Id 


California. 


caster and 


Toledo, Ohio; Baltitnore, Md.; 


Utah; Pocatello, 
; San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, 


healthfully ventilated with clean, moist, warm air. 


Write today for free Mueller booklet which de- 
scribes in detail the “BIG 3” and other Mueller 
construction features. 
saving facts on pipeless heating. 


L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 


Makers of Heating Systems of all Types Since 1857 .- 


Also gives you money- 


237 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BRANCHES L. J. 
Chicaso, iiL., — Mich. St. Posi, oma Mueller 
t. Louis, » Minneapolis, Minn., Seattle, 
Wash., Portland, Ore. — 
DISTRIBUTING POINTS Milwaukee, Wis. 
Brooklyn, Syracuse and Buffalo, : 
N. Ys Philadelphia, Pittsburg, I am ini 


a better heating 


S. ton, Pa.; 
itimne : system. Without 


Nashville, Tenn.; Kansas obligation on my part, 
City, Mo.; Omaha, Nebr.; please send me your fzee 
Aberdeen, S.D.; Salt Lake booklet and complete in- 


formation about the Mueller 
Pipeless Furnace.: F. 4.2 


Name 
Postoffice- 
State 
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service than the Patriot. 


unreasonable demands. 


Revere Mode! Lincoln Model 


* 
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x*» PATRIOT 4% 
Farm Motor Trucks 
“Go Through” 


On paved highways, no truck gives more satisfactory and economical } 


But if you want to see this unusual truck really perform—get right down 
and pull—send it charging through hub-deep mud, up slippery hills, through 
clogging sand, over newly plowed ground. 


You will be astonished at the willing ease with which the Patriot answers 4 


Built for the Farmer 


Patriot Trucks were designed to stand up and deliver under the unusually 
difficult conditions that prevail on the farm. We 4 
expect the owner to use his Patriot every working day i ( 
of the year, fine weather or foul, good roads or bad. 


Patriots are easy to run and keep running. Few 
adjustments are necessary, little attention required. 
Ask us to send you the new Patriot Catalog. 


HEBB MOTORS COMPANY, Manufacturers 
1407 P Street, Lincoln, Neb. 


1500 to 2500 Ibs. 3000 to 5000 ths. 5000 to 7500 Ibs. 
Capacity 


= 


Model 














be Ve ap 
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Do the vat 9 yoursuit, {lf Teall 

SWEENEY SYSTEM em" 


ning by which 5,000 “" 
trained for U.S. Gov- ® 
and over 20,000 expert 
. Learn in a few weeks; no previous 


y for illustrated free catalog = 
hundreds of pictures men 
Million Dollar School. f 


SCHOOL *TRACTOR-AVIATION 
G3 SWEENEY BLOG. KANSAS Ci TY, 0. 





NT Write for Free Guide Book and Evidence of 
is Conception Blank. Send model or sketch 
of invention for our free opinion of its patentable nature. 


Reasonable Terms. Prom ‘Nieck Ww, Bis hest — ©. 


J. Evans & Co., 7 
g Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” = 








ELEVATOR 
Runs Easiest—Lasts Lo’ 
Saves ali the Grain. 
hain has 16000 Ibs. breaking 


strain. Noshortturns. Drive 
shaft runs in Self Oiled Bear- 
t, Oates, 


GUARANTE 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE You PAY 
whieh seve eee Saomay took Write for it today. 
A. F. MEYER MFC. CO. Box295 MorTon, I. 











Try This Buhr Mill 
n Your Farm 


Use it for 30 days asifit were your 
own. Decide then whether you 

want to bw. A real free trial without 
obligation. Write today for particulars. 


French Buhr Stones 











Buying a Second-Hand : r 


iE average man runs to two extrer 

in buying a used car. He is eithe 
absolutely ignorant in regard to moten 
car troubles, or is one of those exper 
whose knowledge is, in his own eat 
mation, far ahead of any other mang ~ 
knowledge. Such men are usually thy” 
easiest victims of the used car sharper; Qg ~ 
the other hand there are men who fr, 2 
admit they know practically nothing about ~ 
an automobile and that they must 
upon the judgment of the man whey 
selling the car. Such men usually me” 
ceive fairer treatment and more com 
sideration from any sort of dealer thay 
does the man who professes to know it all, 

When a man buys a used car he should 
remember that there are plenty of ways 
that a car may be doctored. The paint 
may be good, for a good painter can make 
most any old car look respectable. The 
top and seat covering may be redressed af 
a slight expense; this is perfectly. fair and 
makes the car sell to a better advan 
but it may also cover defects that 
such procedure less fair. 

Paint, like charity, covers a multituds 
of defects, if not actual sins, and the mag 
who buys a second-hand car on th 
strength of its paint alone may be in fe 
a peck of trouble. Fortunately, the ma” 
jority of second-hand car dealers ag 
honest; yet, some dealers are not @ 
honest, and some buyers are ignorant, 

Paint on the radiator often covers de 
fects. The radiator may have bem 
treated with compounds to stop leaks and 
hide damaged places. Paint on the em» 
gine and castings may cover a weld ors 
crack. A man in my own neighborhood 
bought a used car that had a ve 
cylinder that had been skilfully co 
with paint. It gave trouble in less tha 
six months, but he had no recourse. Am 
other man bought a car whose top wal 
down and skilfully covered with a hood, 
He did not suspect the top, for the car 
had been newly painted; nevertheless, the 
top was badly damaged and unfit for use 

It is well to remember that a man’s 
reputation as a dealer is worth much if 
you are intending the purchase of a used 
car. It is also well to remember that you 
are buying the future service of the car and 
not what it has done in the past. 

A car may have its numbers changed 89 
that it will appear newer than it is. 
addition of ground cork to the will 
make the gears run smoother than 
otherwise would. A crank-case filled a 
oil can make the engine run quieter thas 
usual. The electrical equipment of a cat” 
may be doctored until it will demonstrate 
very satisfactorily. It is even possible 
demonstrate the car on batteries instead of ~ 
on the magneto. Skilful oo ae e 
cause a car to perform in a ¢ - 
manner upon the smooth city: pavement 
when it would scarcely pull itself om 8” 
slight grade on heavy country roads, : 

In buying the used car the absolutely 
reliable dealer is the only mam to ay a 
sider. There are quite a few bargains 
used cars, but many of the cars would Be” 
expensive as gifts. When possible, it 
better to buy a small used car of an Gy 
model rather than the large one of 
same year. Large cars are-not so econd® 
ical of gasoline and oil as smaller on 
An old car very likely has an old mak 
carbureter on it. These old carburetel 
while perfectly good for the grade of gam 
line in use a few years ago, are of little 
when the low grade fuel of today is use 

If the car has been rebuilt, watch ea 
fully for loose connections in the WiTii 
and for loose nuts and bolts. Go overa™ 
car carefully every week and tighten thes 
for it is possible for even the most caren 
abneg = to leave out ere ns 
may fail to get eve ag 
it should be. Besides Hitt Sioa 
a way of working loose, and preventit 
better than a break any time. W. ©. ® 
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Your Tractor Ready for 


Ee” By JOHN S. GLASS, Iowa 


F your experience is at all like mine 
you will know that there are many 
things you forgot to do last fall. Per- 
you didn’t drain the fuel line, oil 

the valves and cylinders carefully, clean 
wut the hard oilers, wipe the engine up in 
general, or replace a broken spark plug. | 

In order that we do things up in good 
shape as we g0, it will be a good plan to 
start with the dirtiest work and make a 
glean sweep of things all the way through. 

The first equipment you need isa big 
punch of waste and a bucket of kerosene. 
Glean all of the dust and grease off the 
wogine and engine frame, so that when you 
get at the inside work there will be no grease 
and grit to slip in where it is not wanted. 

Remove all of the hard oilers, scrape 
put the old grease and open up the passage 
fo the bearings with a nail or a piece of 
stiff wire. ‘Then fill the cup full, and turn 
in at least three good big cupfuls of grease 
x0 that the bearing is well covered with a 
goat of live lubricant. 

Having finished that job, start in on the 
fransmission. The case will need drainin 
x0 that all of the sediment will be remove 
from the bottom of the casting. Wash the 
gase out clean with kerosene. Pay close 
attention to the condition of the gears; 
there may be a badly worn one that will 
need replacing before the season is done. 
Hf everything seems in good shape, put in 
fresh oil and replace the cover. 

There is one other dirty job to do, and I 
hate it most of all; it is cleaning up the 
erank-case. It is a good plan to take the 
bottom off the case, so that the work may 
be done thoroughly. ‘Take a piece of 
string and tie the oil gauge up so that it 
will not be damaged when the pan is let 
down or replaced. Drain off the oil and 
bosen the pan. Scrape out the dirt and 
slime that will hang to the pan and wash 
it clean with kerosene. 

While the case is out of the way, is a 
good time to look for a loose connecting 
nod. If there is one, it takes only a few 
minutes to remove one of the thin shims 
from each side of the bearing and tighten 
the rod as it should be. The bearing 
must be snug, with no vertical play; a 
little side play will do no harm._ 

en the bearings are in shape, put 
the pan back in place and pour about two 
ons of kerosene in the crank-case. 
the engine over several times so that 
the old oil will be washed off the crank- 
t and the inside of the case. Do not 
mun the engine with kerosene in the crank- 
tase. This is dangerous, for it is very eas 
Wheat a bearing that is not well lubricated, 
and kerosene is not a lubricant. After 
Rinsing the case, remove the kerosene, fill 
the case with fresh lubricating oil and turn 
engine a few times so that the oil will 
work into-the bearings before the engine 
called upon to do any work. 
t is about all of the heavy work. 
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Spring Work? 


Next, take off the cylinder head and inspect 
the valves. There is a possibility that one, 
or more, is in need of grinding after the 
heavy fall plowing and silo filling that was 
done last fall. If they seem to fit snug, 
let them alone. You might grind on a 
valve a half-day and not get the finish on 
it that has been put there by the continual 
tapping of the valve upon its seat. 

When the cylinder head is off, clean out 
all of the carbon deposit. There are 
several good carbon removers on the 
market. But when I think of an engine 
filled up with carbon I recall a paragraph 
in an old instruction book that came with 
an old tractor that I used to operate: 

‘When carbon has deposited, there is 
only one safe way to remove it—scrape the 
cylinder and head, piston, rings and 
grooves. Do not rely upon patent carbon 
removers—they are ineffective in most 
cases.”” ¢ 

The engine is now almost ready to put 
to work. Put everything together and 
we will start on another part that will not 
be so greasy and dirty to handle. Ex- 
amine the radiator to see if it leaks, the 

ump to see if it needs repacking, and the 

ose connections. If there are no new 
connections around the shop, put that 
down on the repair list. 

As a matter of precaution, clean the 
lime and settlings out of the cooling system. 
Caustic soda or a dilute solution of hydro- 
chloric acid will do the job in good shape. 

The fuel line usually needs a little at- 
tention. Drain the tank and remove the 
little catch pot at the bottom. This 
probably has in it an accumulation of dirt 
and water that has settled out of the fuel 
tank during the season. 

On most machines there are one or two 
little screens through which the fuel must 
pass on its way to the carbureter. These 
should be taken out and cleaned so that 
the fuel will have a clear path. After this 
is done, the fuel line will be in readi- 
ness for service when the carbureter is 
cleaned up. 

Try the magneto; if it gives a good spark, 
then you are in luck; just let it alone. If 
you fool with it, you may have something 
to fix that requires closer attention. If 
some of the wiring is oil-soaked, it should 
be replaced with clean wire. New con- 
tacts should be soldered on to the ends so 
that good connections may be made easily, 
both at the magneto and the spark plug 
terminals. 

Remove the spark plugs and clean them 
up, set the points with a gap of one-thirty- 
second of an inch, and put them back. 

Now fill the fuel tank, fill the radiator, 
open the needle valve and set the impulse 
starter. After turning the engine over 
several times, it should start off in fine 
style. The carbureter will probably need 
changing a little, but aside from that the 
machine is ready for a good season’s work. 








@EnECIEIn 
National 
feailways 


Owna‘SELECTED' Farp 
In Western Canads - 
— Make Bigger Profits. 


The most wonderfu' A eppertuntey bs the world for 
ness Farmers is in the “SELECTED” Farms, which 

be bought for $15 to $40 an acre along the lines ef sf 
Canadian National Railways in Western Canadas. 


“SELECTED” Farms 
These ‘‘SELECTED”’ Farms are carefully chosen on 
the cream of the richest wheat and cattle country 
America, to meet your special needs, by experts repre 
senting 14,000 miles of railway, whose advios, while ?~, 
to settlers, is of great practical value. 
A Cordial Welcome 


Western Canada extends a helpful hand to homeseeker 
Friendly neighbors — splendid schools, chuches and socit 
pee, = Wem sunny, rowing summers and dry, cold, 

winters—await you in this wo: 
SNS WEST.” - ee 


Big Profits in Wheat, Dairying 
Beef and Dairy Cattle. 


“SELECTED” Farms average more than 26 bushels @ 
wheat per acre. Under specially favorable conditions ; 
yield of 60 to 60 bushels per acre is not uncommon. 

Dairying is exceptionally yrestenie, That soil and ef 
mate are well adapted to it is shown in greatly increase. 
production and high quality maintained. A world-wid 
market awaits all that Western Canada can geomnes. 

Beef and dairy cattle yield great profits. Stock thriy 
on the prairie grassed, whi in many sections cur 
standing and make fine hay. Cattle and horses requir 
only natural shelter most of the winter and bring 
prices without grain feeding. 


Low Taxes—Easy Terms 
There fsa be ay tor on the bend. but byidines. Snasee e 
ments, ani: is, machinery an rson are 
tax onempe. ‘Terms on "SELECTED” Weomes Apout * 
cent cash down, balance in eq pa: 
of years; interest y 6 per cent. 


Special Rates to Homeseekers 

al railway rates will be made for homeseoas. 
and their effects to encourage nal inspection of tt 
“SELECTED” Farms along the lines of the Canadia 
Nationa] Railways. Full information will be sent © 
request. WRITE OR MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


| DEWITT FOSTER, Superintendent Resoures: 
! Canadian Naticnal Railways, 
| Dept. 1513, Marquette Bidg., Chicago 

ob! tome | 
| ccraplnte tena ee ath ene coneeraiag Walt 
ern : é 


below: 
"reas 
| 


Opportunities for big profits in wheat 
Big tneney-gaakia | Ame stock raising 
omeseeker# 
Name. 
Address. 
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Special Rail tes for H: ; 

Business and Industrial Opportunities : 
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Be ne ne ny ee 














HE power of one horse 
whenever and wherever yor 
want it—for plowing, harrowing, seeding, cultt 
vating, mowing hay, mowing lawns, hauling lo 
Ever-ready, dependable, economical pow er= 
works all day on 2 gallons of gasolineapd 1 quar 
of oil, The original one-horse tractor. 

Also the power of a 4 h. p. gas engine (S.A.B 
rating) for belt work—and it trots up to each jot 
under its own power. The Beeman solves yor 
labor and power problems. Writefor - g 
interesting free booklet, Y dl 


BEEMAN TRACTOR CO, 
372 Sixth Avenue South 
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Starting and Lighting Batteries 


have won their high place in the regard of motor car 
owners by coming closest to giving 100% freedom from 
battery trouble and expense. They are built 
by the largest maker of storage batteries in the 
world. 


“Exide’’ “Service meets every need of every 
make of starting and lighting battery. 





Don’t for- 
get that 
there is an 
** Exide” 
Battery 
especially 
made for 
There is cp ‘*Exide’’ Service Station near you. your 
Address will be sent on request. House 


Lighting 
send for copy of our folder “Nine Points of Exide’’ 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The largest maker of storage batteries in the world 
1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 


New York Boston Chicago Washington Denver San Francisco Cleveland 
Atlanta Pittsburgh Minneapolis Kansas City St.Louis Detroit Rochester 


Special Canadian Representatives, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal [LOOK FOR 
Batteries are made by this Company for every storage battery purpose THIS SIGN 

















Paint Without 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed to 
Everyone Who Writes. 


A... Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, 
A. ¥., has discovered a process of making a new 
of paint without the use of oil. He calls it 
t. It comes in the form of a dry powder 
and that is required is cold water to make a 
weather proof, fire proof, sahitary and dura- 
for outside or inside painting. It is the cement 
le applied to paint. It adheres to any sur- 
wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks like 

oil t, and costs about one-fourth as much. 
rite to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 8 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 
trial package, also color card and full informa- 
showing you how you can save a good many 

Write today. 


| Say: “I saw it in The Farm Journal.” | 


af 
SAVE YOUR _BUILDINGS 





AT I Pay the Freight 
GUARANTEED 
Made Fresh For Your Order ba y after you use 
ells wi 


7-You fe). QUALITY THE BEST 
For 6 and 7 Years. 
INSTRUCTIONS for = 
O.L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 


— 
Th 

Ta ) ne First Cost 

PRICES 

~ . = 

will be 
Write Today for my Re PAINT BOOK oad 
Color Cards. T hy paint should be fresh. 
partment 12 ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















MEN. feisizts ths ranertsh tatering, spener 

ness ers our 
9 own clothes ree. We furnish fine cam 
outfit and everything f: . Noex lence needed. W. 
today. Banner Te 4 
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Awakening the Rural CI 
By GERALD B. BREITIGAM — 


ss HAT? Spend all of my ii 
country church? Not much} 
going to work my hardest to get a@ 
charge as soon as possible. The coups 
church is all right for a fellow to cutie 
teeth on when he’s fresh from the gem” 
nary, but make it a life work—not mughh 

How often, when a young man just og)” 
of divinity school comes for a year to you 
country church and then passes on, hay 
you imagined he was thinking the aboyg 

Or how often, seeing the superannuated 
city preacher shoved off on your country | 
church, have you imagined him saying 
things of this sort to himself: 

“Yes, this will do for me very nicely, ] 
can live out my old age here, putter 
around the garden on nice sunny om 
staying indoors by the fire when th 
weather is bad. I can preach my old 
sermons over again and won’t have 
work getting up new ones. The gj) 
sermons may not be adapted to 
needs, but they’re good enough for coup 
try people.” 

But the day is passing when the 
divinity student can be sent to the coum 
try church to cut his teeth before trying 
the city charge. The day is fading wha 
the superannuated city pastor can 
turned out to grass in the country 
Today all Protestantism is very much 
to the fact that the leadership in rural & 
fairs once held by the country churehij 
fast slipping from its grasp. And Pre 
estantism is working to stop it. 

At Athens, Tenn., early last Jum 
dawned the biggest phase of this whol 
movement. Early on the morning d 
June 9, seventy-five rural pastors of th | 
Methodist and Presbyterian church 
marched into the dining-room of t& 
University of Chattanooga and sat dow | 
to breakfast together. Morning, noon ail | 
night, in the class-room and on i) 
university's farm experiment station, # } 
lectures and at play—they stuck togetht ¥ 
for the next three weeks. It was the fim 
school for rural pastors. 

Well may you ask what it was all about 
Those pastors asked the same question, 
They wondered why they had been called 
together to go to school. They soon found — 
out. That school was nothing more nf 
less than an institution to teach each ma 
a to maatens ae he should become~ 
the servant of the country community @ 
its economic, social and educational sides 
as well as its spiritual side. 

Not only did the rural work departmenté 
of the Methodist and Presbyterian churehé 
cooperate in running that school, but like 
wise the Tennessee State College of 
culture took a hand. The State 
felt that if the country preacher wal 
to learn how to help the farmer econo 
ly, it had better see to it that he got it 
facts on straight. Accordingly, 
ists from the agricultural college 
lectured on farm health and sanitat 
rural engineering, poultry and 
husbandry, and marketing problems. 

“When hog cholera br out in 
district again,” said one rural P , 
triumphantly throwing.a black shote 
inoculating him with serum, “Tll 
what to do, I tell you. And if there ist't 
any hog serum handy, I’ll send down t 
the state college and get it.” — 

Teaching the country preachers how # 
inoculate hogs against cholera, was only 
one of the practical aspectg of that unig 
eourse. Everything from home 
to seed selection and rotation of crops ¥# 
on the curriculum. Above all, it was a6 
mered into the country preacher that 
rural church was henceforth to be 
overflowing with life and vitality, 
longer to be a way station for 
preacher or a resting place for the om 

“Your church must serve your 
munity,” the preachers were 
must help the people to play m 


Dy 











ition economically. It must see that 
the country has as excellent educational 
facilities as the city. Only by doing these 
things can the rural church regain its 

ifion of leadership, and only by re- 
gaining that position can it lead asit should 
spiritually.” 

Of course, that one school couldn’t 
reach all the rural pastorate. It wasn’t 
intended to. Its particular task was to 
reach the rural pastors in its territory and 
imbue them with this new vision of the 
rural church. That it. succeeded, results 
began to show as soon as the men returned 
to their homes. 

Then, in quick succession, some of them 
simultaneously, fourteen other summer 
schools for rural pastors threw open their 
doors. ; 

They were in locations from Maine to 
California, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf. In all there were fifteen, the last 
eine held the closing week of October and 
the fo 
University. 


So successful were the schools with their | 


total attendance of 1,500 rural pastors, 
that next summer there will be an in- 
creased number in operation and—what 
is of deep significance to anything bearing 
on the country church—many other de- 
nominations have been invited to cooperate. 

Interdenominational strife is looked up- 
on by the leaders in this new movement as 
perhaps the greatest curse of the rural 
church. They are determined that it 
must go: To that end the forthcoming 
collaboration in these summer schools has 
been brought about. One doctrine that is 
hammered home in a half-dozen ways at 
the rural schools is that the country preach- 
er’s first duty is not to promote, encourage 
or maintain sectarian strife, but to seek 
for its elimination, and to work for co- 
operation between various sects for the 
good of the community as a whole. 

Out of the $120,000,000 for world re- 
generation, raised by Methodists in their 
recent centenary campaign, more than 
$11,000,000 was set aside to be spent in 
upbuilding the rural church. 

Some of the things being done with the 
money are revolutionary. Besides the 
schools for men already in the rural 
ministry, chairs in rural leadership have 
been established at Cornell, at the Lllinois, 

isconsin, Minnesota and Nebraska state 
colleges of agriculture, and at eleven Meth- 
odist colleges and universities. Moreover, 
salaries of the country pastorate are being 
raised and circuits cut down, wherever 
possible. 

The object of the professorships in rural 
eadership is to recruit for the rural 
ministry college-trained men who are 
arm-minded, who understand something 
of the problems of country life and who 
are enthusiastic to grapple with them. 





A Settle You Can Make 





Make a comfortable settle for the porch or 
plazza, and have a receptacle below the seat 
Ww rubbers, overshoes and umbrellas 
tan be kept—thus avoiding a clutter in the 

4 and the tracking in of more or less 
mud, that makes work for the housewife. 
ake it in the home work-shop, and make 
88 simple as you please, but don’t leave 
Seat-box for rubbers. 


must help the countryside to better its 





repart of November at Idaho State | 














































TWELVE REASONS WHY 












Importance of Roominess 
in Work Shirts 


F a shirt isn’t roomy, it isn’t a work shirt. A man can’t 

work at his best with the feeling that he might bend too much 
or reach too far. An efficient worker should not be conscious 
of his shirt—or his overalls or any other piece of clothing. 


Skimpy bodies and skimpy sleeves are not only uncomfortable— 
they are a hindrance. They make men displeased. Every 
Reliance Work Shirt is designed to give a man a little more 
fullness than he requires. fe 


Of course, we use more yards of material to the dozen than does 
the manufacturer who makes his shirts down to a price instead 
of up to a standard. It is not Reliance policy to attempt a 
manufacturing saving at the expense of the man who wears the 
shirt. Our profit is second. Your satisfaction must be first— 
always. 


RELY ON RELIANCE. The suggestion is justified by twelve 
reasons why. 


“Honor Bright” 
Boys’ Shirts and Waists 


These shirts and waists for boys are desirably different inasmuch as the 
embody all of the good fitting and hard wearing qualities which distinguish 
the Reliance Brands of shirts for men. The boys’ shirts are sizes 12% to 
141% and the waists range from 6 to 15. Both are made in a wide variety of 
materials and colors. An adjustment on the waists does away with the old- 
fashioned troublesome drawstring and this feature combined with generous 
length insures a desirable blouse effect. : 

If your local storekeeper does not carry Reliance Work Shirts and Honor 
Bright Waists and Shirts for boys, he can obtain them through one of our 
many distributors. f 


~ RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WESTERN MADE WORK SHIRTS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e 


* 
BANS Fae] Poy - ~<{_ a 
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Float-adord 


Shock Absorbers for ford Gars and Trucks 
ind Fe -C=mm Colt cal no) xe mh loys) | 


“Easy Riding” is what 
you want when you bu 
shock absorbers. he"shock 
absorber which best absorbs 
the shocks and rebounds 
effects the greatest saving 
on tires, gasoline and gen- 
eral wear and tear. 





























Float-a-Fords not only absorb 
the main shock but the famous 
Float-a-Ford “third spring” is 
constantly on guard to check the 
rebounds. They give a perfect 
insulation against sidethrusts and 
other vibrations. 












The first or downward shock 
is absorbed by the large twin 
springs. Then comes the deadly 
rebound, but the famous Float- 
a-Ford “third spring” is on 
guard. It gently restores the 
car to normal. Note the free 
suspension of the Ford springs. 
is bearing not only allows 
normal spring action but in- 
sulates the car against side- 



































Float-a-Fords do not bind or 
weaken the Ford springs or in any 
way interfere with free spring 
action. They do not bump the 
lamp posts or body. Easily and 
quickly installed without boring a 
single hole in frame or axle. 


One ride on Float-a-Fords and 
th will not be content until you 
ave installed.a set on your car. 


Dealers —A Float-a- Ford 


demonstration means a sale. 


Burpee-Johnson Co., Mfrs. 
301 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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TE LEVER CONTROL 
= cam DRAG SAW 


5 Loy PUSHLon ta Ler tnt ev, PULL 
ong— ° 
\e= stopit_ Engine gooe right alongé_negeay, 





when moving rig. Onthe WITTE you have absolute controlef thesaw when 
cutting and after cut is made. No running saw throughinte dirtor 


Most Practical ONE-MAN Outfit On The Market. 
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~~ ARM-SWIN 


== y Gives same free-cutting motion.as in hand 

stays sharp | os ha paver ot sa 1 tases’ wilite on level 
onger. Rig goes an en movin, , 8a 

with, ekide i hstead of a e the Ang Also other valuai be improvernents, De- 


ecription and price by return mail. You can always get delivery from 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS (eit tiirebunding.pusbergh.to 














What the Law Says 
About Strays 
By F. J. KOCH 


OWARD BROWN has a calf which 
has a habit of roaming the edges of 
his pasture-land until it finds a convenient 
break in the fence; then, off and away into 
the highway it goes. It wanders on and 
on, and becomes a stray. 

What has the law to say about strays? — 

Swan, who is a recognized authority og 
no end of points of this kind, says that ag 
animal that is abandoned, stolen, or sup- ~~ 
posed to have been stolen, may be dim 9 
posed of as a stray, if not reclaimed | 
within thirty days after coming into the © 
possession of a sheriff, constable or other 
person, except a policeman or city marshal. © 

“But,” he continues, “animals sent te 
market, and animals in pens, are no& 
strays; but may, after proper inquiry for 
the owner, be sold by the bailee, if a sale 
is for the best interest of the unknown 
owner, 

‘Any person holding land in this state,” 
says Mr. Swan, speaking of Ohio, whose 
laws may be considered as typical of those 
of-many states, “by deed, title, bond or 
lease for three years or more, and being 
in possession thereof, may take up any 
strays running at large within the town 
ship where such taker resides. But no 
person can be compensated for taking up 
any stray animal from the range where 
such animal usually runs at large, or where 
the owner of the stray is known to the 
taker-up, unless the animal be a stoned 
horse of one and one-half years old or up 
ward, 

“The taker-up of a stray must, within 
three days after taking it up, make am 
accurate description of the marks, brands, 
size, color and supposed age of the stray, 
and particularly describe any alteration 
in the marks or brands, within his knowl 
edge. He must leave a copy of this de- 
scription, withinthe said three days, with 
the clerk of the township, who must then 
record it and post up a copy thereof on 
the door of his office, or some other con 
spicuous place nearby. The taker-up 
must also, if the stray be other kind than 
hogs or sheep, transmit a copy of the de- 
scription mentioned, to the clerk of the 
Court of Common Pleas of the county, 
within five days of the time of taking it 
up. The clerk must enter it on his stray- 
book. - 

The person taking up an estray must 
advertise the same in writing within five | 
days, at three public places within the 
township where the taker-up resides, giv- 
ing an accurate description of the 
brands, color, size and supposed age 
such strays. If no person shall claim 
prove his right to the stray within twenty 
days after such advertisement, the taker- 
up must go before a justice of the peace 
within the township and make oath where 
and when he found the stray, and that he 
has not altered the brand, or marks of the 
stray, nor suffered the same to be done, 

“If the taker-up neglects either to ad- 
vertise or to make the oath before a justice - 
within the time above directed, he can 
afterward proceed to have the prope 
appraised and sold or otherwise a 
of under the statute. It would hold out® 
strong inducement for persons to try, the — 
experiment whether the owner would be 
able to find his property, if it was nob 
advertised. It is eed therefore, that 
the better rule to adopt in such cases 18 rte 
to sustain a claim for compensation by 
the taker-up, where he has failed to give ~ 
notice "ert ee oath within the time ~~ 
prescri y law. i 

“Upon oath being made by the taker-Up, 
as above mentioned, the justice must 1ssue 
an order to two respectable freeholde 
commanding them forthwith to view @ 
appraise such stray and to return to Rim” = 
upon oath or affirmation, their appraae | 
ment, with a true and accurate descrip™ 
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f the marks, brands, size, color and sup- 


sed age of ‘the stray.” 


The matter grows still more compli- 


e _* much so that one is forced to 





Poor hes are a cause of strays 


onder if it pays to bother with a stray. 
“The justice,” says Swan, “‘must record 
the return of the appraisers i in his stray- 
book, together with the name of the taker- 
up and appraisers. The taker-up must 
pay the justice for his services. The 
owner of any stray taken up, on proving 
ownership thereto before a justice of the 
township, within four months after the 
same was taken up, may demand and re- 
teive the stray, with the increase, if any. 
He first pays the taker-up a reward of $1 
for each horse; for each cow, fifty cents; 
for each sheep, hog or goat above six- 
months, twelve and one-half cents; also 
the legal fees paid by the taker-up, and 
reasonable charges for keeping such strays. 
“If the taker-up and owner disagree on 
the sum to be paid for keeping, either party 
may apply to a justice of the township to 
nominate three disinterested freeholders 
to decide the amount. If, then, the owner 
does not pay this sum, along with the 
legal fees, within forty days, the taker-up 
may deliver the stray to any constable 
who, after giving ten days’ notice by ad- 
vertisement, may sell to nd highest bidder. 
“If a person taking up a stray sells it, 
abuses it, or lets it be abused, either by 
working, ‘riding, neglecting to feed, or in 
any other manner, so that such stray in 
consequence thereof die or be lessened in 
value, or if he lets the stray escape by 
neglect, the person so offending is liable 
to the action of the party injured and, 
» conviction, must pay the full amount 
damages sustained and the cost of the 
mit. If the person who takes up a horse 
works or uses it, he is debarred from all 
compensation for such stray.” 
mehow, one can not but feel that the 
law throughout is such as to favor the 
owner of the stray, and really to en- 
Sourage laxity of care on his part. 











The tether rope is broken and this 
is now a stray 
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— EXPLOSIVES 
VERY stump and rock that occupies fertile ground 
is taking money right out of your pocket. Rouf 
these land-grabbers out of your fields with Aetna Ex 
plosives and put profitable crops in their place. 

You can handle Aetna Explosives with safety~progressive farmer: 
everywhere are using this wonderful labor-saving agent with remark 
able results. A few charges of Aetna will do the work of many mes 
—quicker, better and cheaper. For Swamp-draining, Ditch- ~digging, 
Sub-soil blasting, Tree-planting, Post-hole digging, etc., it is a giant of 
energy. And you don’t have to be an expert in order to use Aetne 
Explosives successfully. A farmhand can quickly become skilful by 

teading our simple instructions. 
Our FREE BOOKS on Stump-blasting, Rock-blasting, Ditch-digging and 
Tree-planting sent on request. Name subjects in which you are interested} 


write your name and address plainly on margin of this page; tear page out 
and mail it to our nearest branch—To-day. 


If your Dealer can’t supply Aetna don’t take a substitute; write us direct 
AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY, Incorporated - 


Department 10 165 Broadway, New York 
Birmingham, Ala. BRANCHES Pottsville, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. New Orleans, La, | nay Va. 
Chicago, Ill. oplin, Mo. Norristown, Pa. St. Louis, Mo, 
Denver, Colo. wille, Ky. Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 











Bis does the work! 











ENGINE PRICES NOW REDUCED 
All Sizes—Immediate aes 











Don’t miss this opportunity 
: togeta WITTE Engine, Saw-Rig § 
a “a, Portable at a Direct-From- 
WITTE engine, get this new offer 
fean saveyou Sisto $200 of 
ENGI NE Ss on rece td to 30 H-P, 


Factory price. Before you select ; 


















STANDARD 
B 0 S C H KEROSENE 
Monona” | ENGINES “operate at tait the Coot 















Lifetime guarantee protects you | owna WITTE. I cannot pegie i 
against defect of material or work- be yop ormrining = y the f 
manship—the quantity of fuel re- WITTE is better than ~ AL 


quired and the horse-power of your | engines if you will send me “o ee 
[: Sciusively is best proof tatyoushould | bo'nisioany. Ay Bags™ 

- sf ; 
L——==—\ Write For My New FREE Book / My i? 


“HOW TO JUDGE ENGINES”’—The tof alleng ine 

books—the best illustrated and printed-the most wide y a ey 

read, most talked about, edie vase or “a o 
Smee oe. 


to reed ¢ this opginal, instructive, vo le 
book. open your ¢ 
nd posial card or coupon.— Wither a Pas 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, Oe wv ff 
1622 Oskiand Ar Kansas 7 “ya es 
eee We SOLS: 
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City Electricity 
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for Doing Farm Work—s; s.n. price 





P to the beginning of 

the recent war. Ger- 

many was further ad- 
vanced than any other country 
in the use of electricity for 
farm work. “or many years 
slectric motors were used 
there with considerable suc- 
sess in plowing, reaping and 
general field work. 

In this country the first uses 
were confined to plants for 
‘lighting purposes only. This, 
of course, is one of the primary 
reasons for any person con- 
sidering the use of electricity. 

The greatest results with 
siectricity have been obtained 
‘n those districts where the 
*ichest farms are found, or 
where electricity can be most 
eadily secured from a central 


MARS 





company one mile away, Th 
owner of the farm a De 
stalled lights, one fig i 
one luminous radiator, on 
pump 1% x 8 drawn by, 
seven and one-half hors 
power motor, and a two horgs. 

_ power motor for operating 4 
circulating hot-water 
for the greenhouses. This 
farm averaged, during th 
first year after conn to 
electric lines, 92.8 kilowatt 
hours a month, with an aver. 
age monthly bill of $7.76 fo 
power and light. f 

A ten-acre farm similar t 

the twenty-six acre one, loc, 
ted in the same section, ha 
installed a one horse- 
motor furnishing light, ang 
drawing a3x5 pump. Aven 








dower company, as is the case 
‘2 Lancaster county, Pa., and 
‘n California. The country 
people of the Middle West are 
arge users of electric energy, and it is 
there that most of the experimental 
work has been done, and where tests 
aave been made which form the foun- 
jation of the present widespread use 
of this new agent. 

Electricity in agriculture does not 
mean the same thing to all farmers. 
Yo those in the East and in the Middle 
West electricity is used for lighting, 
grinding feed, sawing wood, driving 
small dairy machines, possibly a small 
nouse pump, and infrequently a small 
pump for irrigating. Those farther west 
mean more than this by electric power. 
They need irrigation and, consequently, 
arger pumps. They also have bigger 
farms, requiring larger units of power, 
with a possibility for the development 
of electric plows, reapers and other field 
machines. 

There are two sources of electric power 
~the small farm electric plant and the 
tentral stations or power companies, 
which furnish electricity for whole com- 
munities. Often large city power com- 
panies extend their wires into the coun- 
2 hay supply farm people with power. 

ith a few exceptions the power com- 
panies which are achieving the best re- 
sults in the development of electricity 
in agriculture, are those so-called ‘‘ iso- 
jated plants’’; that is, power companies 
situated in small towns in the centers 
of farming sections. The large compa- 
aies in the big cities have more than they 


This motor unloaded one and one-half tons of alfalfa in 
five minutes. 


Can you equal that by hand? 


can attend to for some time to come in 
taking care of their local industries. In 
the small town, however, a power com- 
pany can very advantageously supply 
the farmers with electricity for power 
or lighting. Many times these compa- 
nies make sacrifices to take on a new 
customer. Investigation shows the rates 
charged by these companies are very 
reasonable, sometimes no higher than 
city rates where less wiring is required. 

By judicious handling and advising, the 
amount of electricity needed by farmers 
can be kept fairly constant. Formerly 
all grinding and crushing was done in 
the early fall, but now with modern 
methods the farmer stores his crops and 
grinds so much each day throughout the 
year. This also applies to wood sawing 
and similar work. 

Regarding the size of electric motor 
needed for doing this kind of work on the 
farm, a ten horse-power motor has 
been found to accomplish the purpose in. 
the majority of cases. Of course there 
are exceptions to all rules, and many 
farmers are using larger motors, but 
preferred sizes are ten or fifteen horse 
power. 

That farmers in many sections can 
profitably use electricity from power 
companies is no longer « question, as 
the following instances show : 

A farm of twenty-six acres in West- 
ern New York, producing truck crops 
and fruit, takes electricity from a power 


age monthly consumption wa 
25.9 kilowatt hours with a bill 
of only $2.07 a month, for 
light, and power for pumping, 
A forty-five acre farm  specializg 
in celery and lettuce. Installation em 
braces lamps and a five horse-powe 
motor driving a pump for irrigation 
Average power bill each month is $1711 
Average light bill is $2.78, makings 
total power and light bill of $19.89, 

In Lancaster county, Pa., is a farm 
of 160 acres producing tobacco and 
truck. It has installed three motom, 
totaling thirty-eight horse power, driv. 
ing a grinder, wood-saw and cutten, 
with a small house pump. Total bill for 
power one year, $346.63, or an avi 
of $28.88 a month. Lights averse 
a month, making total average monthly 
bill $30.88. 

A farm of seventy-eight acres in Lat 
caster county, Pa., has three motom 
totaling forty-five horse power. It hu 
an average monthly power bill of $5L% 
and $1.50 for light, making a total aver 
age of $53.02 a month. Another farm 
of forty-three acres in the same section 
used a one horse-power motor for ger 
eral purposes, with an average mon 
power bill of $4.46, and lights e 
making the total monthly average $5.%. 

In Dallas county, Ia., a number 
farmers have gone together and put up 
their own poles and wires into pot 
try, and secure their power for 
and similar work from the power com 
pany in town. Another group in Gu 
county, Ia., has done the same 
with satisfactory and paying results. 


ne 





Farm-Made Electricity 


;\ROM out in Nebraska a man has just 
written that he is using a two horse- 
power electric motor, as well as smaller 
motors, at different kinds of work about 
his farm buildings, with startling results 
in time and labor saving. For instance, 
with the two horse-power motor he runs 
® corn grinder, grinding fifty bushels of 
corn in an hour, with a minimum of help. 
This man is solving one of his feed prob- 
tems at the same time. A more striking 
ase of this motor was developed when he 
os up his alfalfa hay. He ran his hay- 
ork with the electric power and says they 
lifted from 800 to 1,200 pounds of hay at 
@ forkful. A load of one and one-half tons 
was unloaded in five minutes. He states 
further that since the barn is lighted with 
electricity they can work far into the 
night when necessary, and that on. one 
eccasion they unloaded five two-ton loads 
af hay after ten o’clock at night. 
This man is using a_ three-kilowatt 
electric plant, one of the air-cooled, direct- 
ected type, with a storage battery. 
Another man, with only a three-quarter- 


kilowatt plant, says that one use he makes 
of it is to pump all the water for nineteen 
horses, sixty head of cattle and 150 head 
of hogs. He says that through the use of 
his electric plant he is able to dispense 
with the services of one man. 

A ranchman in Idaho, using also a three- 
quarter-kilowatt plant, says that last year 
he sheared 1,500 head of sheep with electric- 
ally driven sheep-shears and did the job 
quicker and more easily than ever before. 
This, by the way is just an incident in the 
matter of this man’s electric service, for 
he has electricity available every day in 
the year and can use it in a variety of 
ways—for lighting house and barn; for 
power for household machinery, washing 
machine, churn and so on; for pumping 
water, in fact, in any of the ways in 
which it has been found profitable or de- 
sirable to use electricity about the home 
premises. 

It is easy to appreciate the influence of 
modern conveniences, as found in the 
electrically-equipped farm home, upon 
farm labor. It is easy to understand why 
the farm so equipped will find it easier to 
keep hired help, other things being equal, 





than the farm where the work about thé 
house and barn are done in the old-fash- 
ioned way, amid old-fashioned 


ings. It is equally easy to believe tha 
modern conveniences will have a8 
attraction for the young folks in their om 
country. homes as those conveniences will 
for the hired help. If electric lights in the 
farm home, running water for 
bath, electric power to eliminate 
drudgery of turning cra A 
things serve to hold our young folks 
the farms, if they turn the boys and girls 
from the city shops and factories to 
ing as a vocation, then they are 
dantly worth while. sill 
Then these same features save time @ 
- wg eta for the ham J ho 
they give her more time for ; 
for considering the loftier phases ; 
farm woman’s life and they are again mom ” 
certainly worth while. ; tele a 
The man who is adopting electriai? — 
for his farm is coupling one ; 
most valuable forces to modern taf 
conditions, and he will be with thet 
who are in the forefront of agricuse 
progress and development. F. J. #4 
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Expert Farm Shop Work | 
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Location, Fixtures, Arrangement, Tools 


house, or can be a part of. it, 
easy of access. A Dg of the wagon 
house, either the ground floor or loft, or a 
wing of the barn, may be partitioned off. 
Better yet, erect a separate and especially 
Reed building, perhaps as a shed or 
ean-to. It aoa be large enough to 
swing a twelve-foot board or a wagon 
tongue and hounds, and at least as high as 
an ordinary room—nine feet. It-must be 
well lighted, with windows on two sides— 
better, on three sides; or there may be a 
glass door. For winter work, when most 
making and mending jobs can be done, 
the shop should have a stove, a little air- 
tight affair chiefly suited for wood. 


Fixtures in the Shop 


The special appliances in a shop are sev- 
eral and should be placed where they will 
be most handy to get At and to use. On 
one side put the carpenter’s bench, havin 
its strong wooden vise and broad, leve 
top with so-called bench stops at one end. _ 
Best is a regular cabinet- 
maker’s bench, with side 
and tail vises; opposite the 
latter should be a row of 
holes for plugs, with another 
plug in the vise so that a 
strip or board can be held 
between plug and vise, and 
planed. Behind the bench, 
en the wall, there should be 
a tool rack, consisting of B& 
strips of various sizes cut B 
out to hold the carpenter 
tools. 

In one corner near the 
bench place the chopping- 
block, an article too often 
overlooked even in the more 
elaborate trade shops. This 
is a three-foot section of log 
of any sound wood, eighteen 


Ti farm shop had best be near the 





and money savers on a large place, for 
there is not any one of them but will pay 
for itself in a short time. 

Many a useful, many a happy hour may 
be spent in the farm shop. Put a com- 
fortable old chair in a corner and having 
a good fire in the stove engage some 
friends in conversation while you work. 


Tools for Metal 


Following is a list of metal-working tools 
which the busy and up-to-date agricultur- 
ist could use to good advantage for the 
many and varied mending and making 
jobs that are forever turning up and prov- 
ing necessary. Wood-working tools were 
given last month: 

For metal work: A hack-saw frame and 
set of saws; set of twist drills to fit brace or 
drill press, from one-sixteenth-inch to one- 
half-inch by thirty-seconds; set of files, in- 
cluding twelve-inch flat coarse, eight-inch 
fiat fine, ten-inch rat-tail coarse, six-inch 
rat-tail fine, ten inch three-corner, seven- 
inch three-corner, ten-inch half-round 














inches or more in diameter, 


bags Uy 1 t 


a ‘5 jeer 





stood on end over a floor- 
joist, or with a brace be- 
neath to the ground. With 
a sharp hatchet no end of rapid work can 
be done on this block, thereby often saving 
time and energy. 

Near a window, on a stout piece of plank 
set on a heavy upright, braced to the wall, 
though at least two feet from it, bolt the 
on vise, a heavy, reliable article with 
jaws four or five inches long and made to 
open as wide. The vise that is attached 
to a small anvil is very handy. On the 
back of this stand, nail a board with a 
raised rim or strip around it for the metal- 
working tools —monkey-wrenches, _ files, 

, Wire cutters and-pliers, cold chisels 
and ball-peen hammers. 

A pair of carpenter’s horses, or trestles, 
are necessary; let them be heavy, with 
legs that spread comfortably and/ fit the 
even floor. And do not forget the grind- 
stone, preferably foot power. 

For the storage of useful articles, such 
a8 assortments of brads, nails, screws, 
bolts, rivets, wire, strip iron, braces, 
angles, metal cleats, hinges, hasps, etc., 
etc., make use-of an old chiffonier, or 
similar article of furniture with “drawers, 
into the divided portions of which this 
material may be classified. “A very good 
way is to use cigar boxes with the lids 

rm off, 

The foregoing is the simply appointed 

Op; there may be wisely a ded by the 
enthusiast for mechanical appliances a 
oem forge, a light drilb press, and even a/ 
00) er circular saw. Indeed, there is 

y an end to the useful machinery 
that in a small way may constitute time 





This shows arrangement of a convenient farm shop 


and twelvé-inch rasp; pair heavy wire 
cutters; pair lightpliers; cold chisels, 
one-fourth-inch and one-inch; center punch; 
bevel reamer; monkey -wrenches, light 
and heavy; countersink;two ball-peen 
hammers, eight ounce and twenty ounce; 
set of standard bolt thread taps and dies. 
These tools can be secured from any 
ome in hardware. It pays to buy a good 
rand. 





Short Shop Notes 


To remove a nut that has rusted to the 
bolt, or to move a boxing on a shaft that 
has become tight, put a few drops of 
spirits of t ntine on the bolt or shaft 
and let stand a few minutes; then things 
will move easily and there should be no 
skinned knuckles. L. M. U. 


To keep tools bright: Always keep a 
small can of machine oil and a paint brush 
handy in the work shop and get the habit 
of “painting” a tool as soon as you are 
through using it. Even an axe works bet- 
ter for being kept bright. 

Nebraska. J.G. Eastman. 


a 

For leather work the following tools are 
needed : An awl handle and set of sword- 
blade awls, straight and variously curved; 
aset of straight and curved needles; three 
or four sizes of belt punches, for rivets; a 
a set * aoueted pee, com. and Yt 
per, with washers; a spool of heavy linen 
; a cake of wax; and a bottle of 

blaek ‘dressing. A. 
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Just write on a postal, 
“Send me your New 
Bargain Fence Book and 
Latest Low Factory Prices,” It 
will come by next mail, free 
and postpaid. I’ll alsosend 

a sample to test. Then 
know why BROWN 

LASTS 5 TIMES LONGER THAN 


John Bruce, Cauthron, Ark.. writes: “T 
s of your fence 7 years ago 
niceand bright: yet. Other Fence i fedicabout 
the same time is nearly ruined by rust.” 
That PROVES my quality—the book 
PROVES my prices and 


Will Save You a Lot of Money | 


onthe first cost. The long lifeof Brown 
Fence makes a still greater saving. You can’t 
afford to buy a rod of fence before my 
big 96-page Bargain Book. It is full of fence- 
buying pointers you will be glad to, get. 


FREIGH 
DIRECT PREPAID 


You know what Brown Fence costs 































































you laid down at your freight station. 
Catalog shows 150 styles— Cattle, 
Poultry and Lawn Fencing. Barb 
Wraition, “Get my book and eotagiar boll 
ore you buy. r 
The Brown Fence & Wire 
Dept. 723 ‘Cleveland, 
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“Reo’’ Cluster Me S 

gated, Standing Seam, Painted or . 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete,, diréet to. 
at Rock*Bottom Factory Prices. Positively @ 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Met 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs, No 
or repairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning 


Free Roofing Book 





LOW PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Pire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send postal for 
Book, showing styles. 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO., 
povtsse Pike St.,  Oineinnati, 0. 
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How do you know that the tires 
wou buy are the best tires you can get? 
You should know. Tires differ vastly 


‘iboth in wear and uniformity. 


You may be losing half the mileage 
due you. 


The Extra Miles 


Large tire users make comparisons. 
Some compare 20 makes of tires on 
millions of miles of 
road. This is done 


The Truth 


About Tire Mileage 


not vary. Every tire is signed by the 
maker and inspector. Both are pen- 
alized if a tire comes back. So they 
don’t let faults get through. 


There are numerous large cities — 
like Buffalo—where not a_ single 
Miller Tire last year came back for 
adjustment. 


We also prove daily that the tread 
will outlast the tire. Every lot of 
tread stock is vulcanized and tested 

. in our laboratory. 
Not one Miller Tire 





on stage lines, on 
taxis and on trucks. 
Miller Tires are 
winning countless 





'And their mileage 


tests of this kind. 


have be- 
talk of 


records 
come the 
motordom. 


for adjustment. 





Gained 50% to 75%, 


Green & Swett Co. of Boston 
say shez have put Millers on hun- 
dreds of big cars which had used 
other makes. Mileage increased 
50 per cent to 75 per cent. Blow- 
outs were eliminated and only six 
tiresin each thousand come back 


built under these 
methods has come 
back with the tread 
gone. 


So we know every 
day that Miller Tires 
will win tests when 








You owe yourself a like test. Puta 
Miller Tire opposite the tire you are 
using now. Compare the service that 
you get. It will be a revelation. 


We Never Guess 


We know the results you will get. 
Night and day at our factory we are 
comparing rival tires with Millers. 
We wear out over 1,000 tires yearly to 
prove that Millers constantly excel. 

Eight geared-up machines each run 
these tires 650 miles daily under rear- 
wheel conditions. Four Pierce-Ar- 
rows are driven by our men 320 miles 
a day. And we make constant com- 


_ parisons on scores of taxis and jitneys. 


We make. extreme tests, using 
under-sized tires and heavy loads. But 
Miller Cords on our factory machines 


_ average 15,000 miles. 


ae 


We have never found a tire which 
compares with Millers in the average 
mileage given. 


They Do Not Vary 


You will also find that Millers do 


men make them. 
Stop guessing. Let 
Millers show you what new-day tires 
can do. 

Try a Miller Tire and watch it. If 


you buy a new car this spring, specify 
Miller Tires. 


THE MILLER RUBBER CO. 
Akron; Ohio 


Tread Patented 


Center tread smooth 
with suction cup, for 
on wet as- 

phalt. Geared-to-the- 
Road side te 
mesh cogs in dirt. 


Mitler Ti 


GEARED-TO-THE-ROAD 


Registered U.S. Patent Office 


| yourtertrt'tuckethen Cords or Fabrics 
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Can a Wife Sell Her Prope 
and Other Law Questions 


By A. H, THROCKMORTON 


ALE of Property by Wife Without Hus. — 

band’s Consent: Can a married woman 
sell and convey without her husband’s 
consent, property she has inherited from 
her parents? Reader, Pennsylvania. 


A married woman has this power in some 
states, but in Pennsylvania, and in the ma- 
jority of the states, a deed given by a married 
woman is absolutely void unless it is signed 
by her husband. 


Guarantees of Articles Sold: What is 4 


the proper construction of the “> 
guarantees upon the sale of an article 


1. ‘We guarantee this article.” 2. “You % 


have ninety days to try it out at your 
own work. If it is not capable of doing 
all I claim for it, I will expect you to ship 
it back to me, and I will either return your 
money or send you another one in its 
place.” R. M., Washington. 


Neither of the above so-called ‘“‘guarantees” © % 


is of any value. The first one is so vague and 
indefinite as to be worthless. It doesn’t 
mean anything, and therefore it is impossible 
to prove that it has been broken. The second 


is worthless because at best it is not a war | 


ranty that the purchaser can do with the 
article what the seller claims, but merely that 
the article is capable, as, for example, in the 
hands of an expert, of doing what the seller 
claims for it, and furthermore, the option is 
reserved to thé seller of returning the money 
or of sending another article which may be 
no better than the first one. 


If A 


Construction of Power of Attorney: 


\.gives B a full power of attorney, does this ~ 


authorize B-to get a mortgage on a house 
and lot belonging to A? 
Reader. 


New York. 

All powers of attorney are construed 
strictly, and the power in question would not 
authorize B to give a mortgage on A’s prop 


erty unless that power was expressly granted. 


Deed to Land Bordering on River: Hasa 
man who owns land bordering on a river 
got the right to sell and convey the land 
down to low water mark on the bank of. 
the river? And after the conveyance, 
must he protect the bank from 

away? Subscriber, Pennsylvania, 


One who owns land bordering on a navi- 
gable stream owns to low water mark 
may convey it accordingly. His deed does 
not carry with it, however, any warranty 
against the bank’s washing away. After the 
delivery of the deed, the land belongs to the 
purchaser, and the responsibility for its 
protection is on him. If the river is not navi- 
gable, the riparian proprietors, as those 
owning land along its banks are called, are 
presumed to own to the middle of the stream. 


Who Is Entitled To Act as Administrator: 
Upon the death of a widow leaving real 
and personal property and grown sons. 
daughters, ie is entitled to administer 
upon her estate? 8S. K., Pennsylvania. 


No administration of the real estate is 
required unless it is necessary to sell part or 
all of it to pay the debts of the estate. The 
title to the real estate descends to the héirs 
at once upon the death of the widow; they 
may divide it in any way they cap sgree 
upon, may, by mutual consent, ool @ and 
divide the proceeds, or, in the event ©) 
failure to agree, any one of them can in 
the aid of the court to divide the property, OF 
if division is not, feasible, to sell and 
divide the proceeds. The court y ap 
point any one oi the children who appears 
most competent to administer upon 
personal property. 
erence will be given to the sons over 
daughters, and to the eldest son over 
younger ones, but regard will be had to the 
wishes of the children and to securing ® 
competent person. 


LEGAL inquiries will be answered in the pape. 
each in its turn, if of interest to the general 
reader. Those who want immediate replies bY 
mail should remit One Dollar. Address, 44 
Department.” this office. i Ps 








As a general rule, pref 
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TF Pain in. the Right Side 


of the Abdomen 
P By F. W. ST. JOHN, M. D. 
. pain in the right side of the ab- 


domen occurs in so many serious ail- 
ments that some of the causes of such pain 
should be known by every one. 

In the space that is bounded above by 
the rigit mbs, below by the most promi- 
nent point of the hip bone, and on the left 
by the navel, many serious conditions may 


For example, if a person is seized with 

in that starts at the pit of the stomach, 
and radiates upward and backward to- 
ward the right shoulder, and if the pain is 
of a spasmodic nature, often accompanied 
by vomiting, some disturbance of the gall- 
bladder or its contents may be suspected. 

If the pain is of a spasmodic nature but 
radiates into the back and downward into 
the groin, or even into the bladder, with a 
constant desire to urinate, a kidney stone 
or gravel may be suspected. 

Pain which gradually locates at a point 
about midway between the extreme upper 
point of the right hip-bone and the navel, 
and is accompanied by a marked rigidity 
of the muscles of the right side of the ab- 
domen, is usually caused by appendicitis. 
Nausea and vomiting often accompany all 
of the above conditions and are not of 
themselves especially diagnostic. 

In females, the right Fallopian tube or 
ovary may be the seat of trouble. The 
real disease present is often very hard to 
diagnose, and if relief is not promptly ob- 
tained a physician should be ealled in. 

Among the conditions referred to, acute 
appendicitis develops most rapidly, be- 
coming serious in a very short time. 

Deaths occurring from right abdominal 
diseases are mostly due to the fact that 
an early diagnosis has not been made and 
proper treatment at once instituted. In 
the majority of instances early medical 
treatment will suffice, while in the smaller 
oumber surgical interference is necessary. 


In the Doctor’s Letter Box 


Joseph W., Me.: The cause and treat- 
ment of face pimples (acne) were discussed in 
the December Farm Journal, 1918. 


_ Subscriber, Okla.: For swelling of the eye- 
lids after riding in a cold wind, try bathing 
oe with hot, distilled extract of witch 
azel. 


N. J. R., Ia.:_ The spot on your face that 
scales and itches might be a skin cancer. If 
itis not promptly cured by X-ray treatment, 
it may need to be cut out. 


. A., N. Dak.: For dry wax in the ears, 
have the ears thoroughly cleaned out by 
some one capable of doing it. An ear special- 
ist or almost any doctor can do it for you. 
After that follow his advice. 


H. Cc. W., Ia.: There is no cure for chronic 
appendicitis except removal of the appendix. 
The palliative treatment consists in using 
tare in the diet, and keeping the bowels 
egal. If you can not take compound 
aac" powder, try one of the mineral oils so 
reely advertised at present. 


E. F., Mo.: For curvature of the spine in 
4 girl twenty years of age there are various 
methods of treatment. A brace of some kind, 
& plaster jacket, various mechanical treat- 
ments of the muscles, are all used. If there 
% No pain, probably proper physical exercises 


with a good mechanical 
sufficient, anical support would be 


F ey B., Mont.: In cases like yours pain- 
of pton is usually due to inflammation 
ee e bladder. The cause may be a too 
rongly pe pal alkaline condition of the 
ne, is always necessary that an ex- 
pean of the urine be made to ascertain 
fondition before any advice worth men- 
oning can be given. Have this done. 


~—ee 


MEDICAL inquiries f; 
rom Our Folks may be sub- 
ied ens will be answered in the paper, each 
rn, if of interest to the general reader. 
given ‘prom will be acknowledged and advice 
a) confidentially. Address, 
ily Doctor Department, this office. 
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The Hatch One-Button 
Union Suit comes in the 
finest of combed cotton 
materials, and in lisle and 

- pure mercerized garments, 
silk trimmed. An illustrat- 
ed catalog describing the 
complete line will be sent 
free on request. 


This garment is featured 
_at the best stores every- 
where, butif youcannot get 
it easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. 
Y., and you will be sup- 
plied direct, delivery free: 
Men’s Garments: $2.50, 
$4.00 and $5.00 
Boy’s Garments: $1.50 and $2.00 
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BL Poe, Sriatlea Bonet 
OU’VE heard 


of the nervous 
man who hired 
a lot of guards to pro- 
tect his property, and 
then wanted to know 
whowasgoingtoguard 


the guards. 


Satisfaction doesn’t lie in 
having many people do a 
certain thing, but in having 
one you can trust to do it 
well, That’s the idea behind 
the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 
UNION SUIT 


Instead of a row of nine or 
morebuttons todothe work, 
there is just the one master 
button at the chest to do it 
all perfectly. No wrinkling 
or pulling or gapping, but 
just one smooth, even fit 
all over. You don’t have to 
worry about constant re- 


"pairs either. There is only 


the one sturdily fastened 
button, and even if it should 
work loose, there is an extra 
button-hole into which an 
ordinary collar button can 
be slipped as a temporary or 
even permanent measure. 
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FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO. 


New York 
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“The crank handle kicked back and struck my 
armahard blow. I was badly bruised, butSloan’s 
Liniment soon relieved the ache and pain!” 


POR the stiffness of long- penetrates without rubbing 
continued hours at the to the afflicted part. Brings 
wheel, “auto leg,” andthe a comforting tingle of warm 
general soreness attendant __ relief from all external aches 
upon hard driving, Sloan’s and pains--Rheumatic 
Liniment is wonderfully ef- | Twinges,Sciatica, Lumbago, 
fective in producing prompt, Neuralgia. 

thorough relief. Every autoist should keep 
A counter-irritant, it soon it handy. Threesizes---35c, 
scatters the ‘congestion and 70c, $1.40. At all druggists. 
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The Household 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 











The House That Was Never Built —sy cuzaser sear: 


meeting of farm women—a meeting 

at which I chanced to be a speaker. 
{ had noticed her at once beeause of the 
somber, patient expression in her eyes. 
When one of the speakers referred to the 
hardships endured in earlier days by some 
of the women present, her eyes darkened 
and she nodded her head, as if she remem- 
bered those days clearly. 

At the close of the meeting she came 
forward, greeted me with dignity, and 
asked me to have a cup of tea with her in 
her home during the hour or two that 
would elapse before my train left. So we 
walked together to her home at the edge 
of the town. While she busied herself in 
the kitchen, I tried to piece out something 
of her story from the room in which I sat. 

It was intelligently lived in—that was 
plain. There were good pictures on the 
walls, good books in the low bookcases 
that occupied one side of the sunny room. 
The deep window-sills were full of bloom- 
ing plants. The rugs on the hard-wood 
floors had been well chosen. But the one 
point in the room that seemed to draw 
everything together into a sunny, com- 
fortable, youthful serenity was a triple- 
framed set of photographs on the mantel- 
piece. Two of the faces that smiled out 
at me were of girls—well-dressed, beauti- 
ful girls. The other face was that of a 
thoughtful boy of perhaps eighteen. The 
mother noted my glance and we smiled at 
each other with the secret free-masonry of 
motherhood. 

“My children,” she explained, handing 
me another photograph. This was a 
picture of three small children in the 
stiff and frightened grouping that only an 
inexperienced photographer knows how to 
arrange. 

“I drove thirty miles on a cold day to 
have that taken, sixteen years ago,” she 
said, smilingly. ‘‘It is all I have left of 
them now—those pictures.” 

‘Just when we seem to need their youth 
and enthusiasm most in our lives, they 
leave to find their own lives,” I said. “I 
suppose it is natural—we left our own 
parents so; but it is a little hard.” 

“It seems more so when it is your own 
fault that they leave,’ she said. “Our 
children were very good and we were so 
proud of them. But all the time that we 
were working and planning for them, we 
were driving them away from us.” 

She poured the tea, and handed me a 
fragrant cupful. 

“You see,” she went on, ‘‘we came West 
twenty-eight years ago. We were young, 
strong and ambitious, and we took up a 
claim here and settled down to make a 
home. We built the barn first, as every- 
body back home had done. At that time 
a farmer built up his reputation by his big 
barns, and so-we thought it all right to 
wait for the house. We set up the cook 
stove under a shed and cooked out-of- 
doors. At night we spread blankets and 
slept jn the oat bin. We did not regard it 
4s a hardship. We planned some day to 
have the best house in the community, and 


Se was sitting in the back row at a 


we worked hard and saved every penny 
for it. 

“We forgot that times change. We did 
not realize that the younger generation 
was‘growing up and straining at the leash. 
But we saw that our children seemed to 
do their thinking for themselves. They 
were good children and we all loved one 
another. 

“We were all up early and at work be- 
fore daylight. Every pair of hands count- 
ed. We supplied most of the milk used in 
the town, and never thought of hiring 
help—the children did their share of the 














on to it. The children did not ace 
many invitations from their friends, 
we found out afterwards that they ¥ 
ashamed to ask their friends to their he 
in return. 

“That isn’t a pleasant thought” fe 
mother in the long, lonely days when 
has plenty of time to think back over 
mistakes. 

‘“‘We sent them to college in time, 
planned to build the new home when # 
came back to us. The eldest girl h 
talent for music and we gave her the bh 
[Continued on page 154] 























Mirrors are an aid to something besides vanity. 
dark corners so as to reflect the light from a window or door, they will 
do wonders toward brightening the home 


milking. It did not occur to us that a 
growing child could not rise at five o’clock 
and work every moment until school- 
time, and every moment between school 
and bedtime, and retain ‘any pleasant 
memories of the farm. 

‘My boy was studious. I have seen him 
come in from school, place his books on a 
chair and hastily run over a paragraph 
every time he brought in a pail of milk and 
waited to have it strained or run through 
the separator. He often dropped asleep 
over his books at night, and I have had ta 
rouse him and Send him upstairs to bed 1 
a cold room, 

“We banked every penny we could for 
the big house. All this time we lived in 
the old sod house with an addition built 
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BEHIND the door of, Winter 
The Spring on tiptoe stands, : 
With daffodils and crocuses : 
And tulips in her hands. 
8 She trembles on the threshold, : 











Then bravely lifts her chin, 
As if to say, “‘I’m not afraid!’’ 
And, laughing, rushes in. 
Charles Hanson Towne. 
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Placed in gloomy rooms or 


Concerning 
Certain Domestic Affairs 


Ah, March! we know thou art 
Kind-hearted, spite of ugly looks and threa 
And out of sight, art nursing April’s violet 

Helen Hunt Jackson. 


ANY people have the habit of tell 

ing and re-telling the mishaps of th 
past. They seem never to be able 
let bygones be bygones. Long storie 
of struggle and sickness roll off thei 
tongues as though they enjoyed thi 
thought of unpleasant experiences. Whe 
we learn clearly the old, “Sufficient unte 
the day is the evil thereof,” we will b 
prepared to do our life work sweetly and 
to some fine purpose. 


How have your children liked them 
cold, sometimes frozen and usually un 
appetizing school lunches this winter? 
Have they thrived on them? Wouldn't 
you feel more content and less selfish: 
you sit down to your good hot dinner at 
noon if you knew your boys and girls were 
also getting something hot to eat? Not 

{Continued on page 158] 
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} Drink It When 
Coffee Bothers You 


AFFEE is a mealtime 
drink made of roasted 
grains and fruits. Its 
avor is so surprisingly de- 
cious that many people 
ke it as well as coffee. But 
hasn't coffee’s after-effect— 
ontains no stimulant. For 
c. to cover cost of postage 
nd packing, we’ll send you 

generous sample any- 
there in the United States. 


EECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
iy Canajoharie, New York 


Foods of Finest Flavor 
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How To Do Things 














The glass contains the fat obtained from one chicken; the cookies were 
shortened with a portion of the fat 


If we look down, then our shoulders 
stoop. If our thoughts look down, our 
character bends. It is only when we 
hold up our heads that our body be- 
comes erect. It is only when our 
thoughts go up that our life becomes 
upright. A. MacKenzie. 


OIL celery stalks with your cabbage. 
Two or three will be sufficient for a 
head of cabbage. The celery im- 
roves the flavor of the cabbage and 


essens its odor. 


Maple sugar sauce is timely. It re- 
quires one-third of a cupful of butter and 
one cupful of maple sugar. Cream the 
butter and gradually add the maple sugar. 
Form into balls and chill thoroughly. 
Serve over steamed rice for a luncheon or 
dinner dessert. 


A whole meal in one dish: Fry slightly 
a thick slice of ham, cover thickly wit. 
raw potatoes, sliced thin; season with a 
little salt and pepper, sprinkle with.grated 
cheese, cover the whole with milk and bake 
in a moderate oven.for an hour and a half. 
Serve with corn bread and cabbage salad. 


Hominy pancakes: Mash a cupful of 
cold, cooked hominy with a fork, or put it 
through a potato ricer. Sift a teaspoonful 
of salt with three-fourths of a cupful of 
flour; mix with the hominy, add a well- 
beaten egg and a cupful of milk. Drop 
by spoonfuls on a hot, greased griddle, and 
brown on both sides. 


The salad habit should be cultivated, 
for salads are wholesome, appetizing, easily 
made and economical. They can be made 
out of so many things—watercress, 
dandelions, lettuce, celery, apples, pota- 
toes, onions, cold meat, fish. Almost any- 
thing is good if a French or mayonnaise 
dressing is used with it. 


Soft corn bread: Mix two cupfuls of 
cold, boiled hominy grits, one cupful of 
cornmeal, the yolks of two eggs, a table- 
spoonful of melted butter and a half tea- 
spoonful of salt, with enough sweet milk 
to make a thin batter. Fold in the beaten 
whites of the eggs last, and bake in a 
greased pan for three-quarters of an-hour. 


Eggs are a little more plentiful now, and 
provide a welcome and seasonable change 
in the family diet. If every egg is washed 
before using, and if broken shells are used 
to clear the coffee, the housewife can feel 
that eggs in her home are 99.9 per cent 
edible. Few foods have so small a per- 
centage of waste as eggs. Get away from 
the idea that eggs can only be boiled or 
fried; try other ways of serving them. 
They will go farther, taste better and 
satisfy hungry folks just as well as when 
served alone. 


Scrambled eggs on toast are made tasty 
by the addition of cheese. Beat five eg 
slightly, blending yolk and white; then add 
one-half teaspoonful of salt, a dash’ of 
pepper and one-half cupful of milk. Heat 
an omelet-pan, put in two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, and when melted pour in -the 


mixture. Cook until of a creamy consis- 
tency throughout, constantly stirring and 
scraping from bottom and sides of the pan, 
Arrange on pieces of buttered toast, 
sprinkle with grated cheese, and put in 
the oven to melt the cheese and- finish 
cooking the eggs. 


Horseradish, the most wholesome of 
condiments, can be prepared without a 
tear if put through the lead-ce per. A 
large quantity can be prepared at one 
time; it will not lose its strength if put 
into a jar, covered with vinegar and 
sealed tight. Take out as needed for the 
table, and place in a covered glass or wide- 
mouthed bottle. . 


Eggs and potatoes in combination make 
an acceptable supper dish. Cut four cold, 
boiled potatoes and five hard-boiled eggs 
in one-fourth-inch slices. Put a layer of 
potatoes in a buttered baking dish, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and cover 
with a layer of eggs; repeat this operation, 
pour white sauce over all, cover with but- 
tered crumbs, and bake until the crumbs 
are brown. 


Omelet with croutons is delicious. Make 
croutons by cutting stale bread into one- 
third inch cubes; fry in butter until crisp 
and well-browned. Beat five eggs slightly, 
and add four tablespoonfuls of cream, one- 
half teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, and the croutons. Put 
two tablespoonfuls of butter in a hot 
omelet-pan, and when the butter is melted 
and hot turn in the mixture. As it cooks, 
prick and pick up with a fork until the 
whole is of a uniform, creamy consistency. 
Place on a hotter part of range, so that it 
may brown quickly underneath. Then 
fold, and turn on to a hot platter; garnish 
with sprigs of parsley, and serve. 


Chicken fat need not be clarified when 
it is used for gingerbread, spice cake, 
molasses cookies, dark chocolate cake, or 
anything having a strong flavor; but if 
you want a rich tasteless shortening, melt 
the fat in milk. To do this easily, place a 
pound of fat and a half cupful of milk (sour 
milk if you have it) in a double boiler. 
Heat the fat gradually and allow it to re- 
main over the fire until it is melted, then 
strain through cheese-cloth and stand it in 
a cold place to harden; when it can be 
lifted from -the milk which . remains. 
Chicken fat is valuable for combining with 
the harder fats such as beef and mutton 
suet, which are much improved if rendered 
in the proportions of two parts suet to one 
of a softer fat, such as that obtained from 
chicken. In using chicken fat, use only 
about four-fifths as much fat as the amount 
of butter called for in the recipe, because 
chicken fat is heavier and more solid than 
butter, and contains less water. Butter 
contains but eighty-five per cent fat, the 
remaining fifteen per cent consistin: 
water and salt.. As the fat obtained from 
pour is 100 per cent fat, the necessity — 
or changing recipes can readily be 
stood. Keep the fat tightly covered and 
store in a cool, dry place: Be 
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Down—Golden Martha Washington 
* : ry 
Dinner Set—110 Wonderful Pieces 
How can we hope to give ee even a faint idea of the exquisite beauty of thir 
wonderful Golden Martha Washington Dinner Set? A picture can’t do it because ne 
picture can show the gleam of heavy, lustrous gold comprising the heavy decoration o 
the snowy whiteness of each piece where it glistens through the heavy, 
bands of rich gold and the wreath with your initial monogram also in 
gold. You must see the distinctive shape—the many and varied 


artistic indentations—which make this pattern so different from all 
others. It is a reproduction of the most expensive dinner set made. 


With Your Initial Monogram In Gold 


Send only $1 now. Compare with the most luxurious tableware you 
have everseen. If not satisfied return the set in 30 days and we will 
_ return your $1.00 and pay transportation both ways. If you keep 
them, pay balance in easy monthly payments as stated below. Each piece is fire glazed 
~guaranteed not to check or craze. Order by No. 327BMA18. Price of complete oe 8 62) 
set of 110 pieces, $28.95. Send only $1 with coupon, balance $2.75 per month. _-Z— SD. 


inner ; 12 breakf 3 Q mia 
Complete Set Consists of pce Tinr cup pistes 1 in (7 i 
dees’ dishes, 6 in.; 12 individual bread and butter plates,6% in.; 12 suuce —— eee 
















‘in.; platter, 11% in.; 1 celery dish, 8% in.; 1 boat tray, 7% in.; 2 (V 
er plat veweta fe ish, 105 in.. with ld (2 pieces); 1 deep bowl, 8% in. 1 shallow W 
on ie p bowl, 6 in.; 1 gravy n.; lcreamer; 1 sugar bow! wi er NU 3 


from Chicago warehouse. Shipping weight about 90 
mi: A 
is GF 4 0, Send 1 

FREE Bargain Catalog | Se scree 

sate Be sure to get this great catalog. Thousands of r it back afd you will refund my 
bargains in furniture, carpets, rugs, stoves, phonographs, sewing machines, | ans $1.00 nd eee et 

enware, farm equipment, silverware, jewelry, etc.—all on Hartman’s | ngieal Stee ct, ‘ month until price, $23.96, ie paid. ; 
easy credit terms. Many pages in colors. nd postal today. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Baby 


Mellin’s Food 
has secured a world- 
wide reputation 
through raising 
thousands of ruddy, 
vigorous, healthy 
babies. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin'’s Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 








Dye That Skirt, 
Coat or Blouse 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Old, Shabby, 
Faded Apparei Just Like New. 


Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 

, blouses, steckings, skirts, 


children’s coats draperies,—everything! 
Book 
7 ieatatl cat dealer 





ibe Antoociaty on proportioned sizes up 
to56Bust, alwaysinstock. Large, handsome 
Style Book ow for Stout Women, 
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Aunt Harriet Solves Many Problems ’ 


music for young players. I am 

teaching my children, but they do 

| not care for the music I once played, and 

| we are so far away from town that we 

never have opportunity to hear anything 
| else. Mistress of the Ranch. 


The following list is suggested by a teacher 

| who is unusually successful in interesting her 

pupils. She has included duets, because she 

| has found them excellent in teaching “‘time,”’ 

and because of the fuller harmony, which the 

| pupils enjoy. This teacher requires her 

pupils to play both the treble and bass parts 

| of the duets, the study of the latter enabling 

| them to read the bass clef with more ease. 

Grade I: ‘‘Artistic Studies,” Book No. 1, 

| by Mrs. A. M. Virgil; “Blue Eyes, Brown 

| Eyes,’”’ Opus 10, No. 8, by Mae Aileen Erb; 

| “In the Garden,’ ’ Opus 140, No. 4, by Cor- 

nelius Gurlitt; ‘““The Little Prince Waltz,” 
Opus 15, No. i, by C. W. Krogmann. 

Grade II: “Crossing the Bridge,” Opus 
80, No. 4, by Rudolf Friml; “Santa Claus 
Guards,”’ Opus 15, No. 2, by ¢ W. Krog- 
mann; “The Joyous Peasant, eins 68, No. 
10, by Robert Schumann; ‘‘Sur La Glace A 
Sweet Briar” (Frost on the Sweet Briar), Ar- 
peggzio Waltz, by Caroline H. Crawford. 

Grade III: ‘‘Witches’ Revels,’’ Opus 66, 
No. 24, by Ludwig Schytte; “Butterfly 
Waltz,” Opus 85, No. 2, by Rudolf Friml; 
“Valse in A Minor,” Opus 12, No. 2, by 
Edward Greig (Presser edition) ; ‘‘La Premiere 
| Violette” (The First Violet), Opus 823, by 
Arnoldo Sartorio. 

Grade IV: ‘“‘Western Daisy,’’ Opus 53, 
No. 2, by Xavier Scharwenka; ‘‘Pompon- 
nette,”” Opus 80, by Aug. Durand (Presser 
edition No. 4161); “On the Meadow,”’ Opus 
171, No. 4, by Carl H. Doring; ‘‘Berceuse,”’ 
Opus 22, No. 3, by Gerari Karganoff. 

Grade V: “The Magic Flute,” Opus 118, 
No. 16, by Ignace Leybach; “‘Air de Ballet 
in G Minor,” Opus 36, No. 5, by Moritz 
Moszkowski; ““The Swan,’’ by Camille Saint- 
Saens (Presser edition No. 12930); “Polish 
Dance,’ Opus 52, by R. Thoma. 

Duets, grades I and II: “Four Little 
Hands,” by Heinrich Kiehl. 

Duets, Grades II and III: “Easy Four- 
hand Pieces’ (The Half-Dollar Series) ; ““The 
| Star Spangled Banner,” by Dr. Samuel 
Arnold (Presser edition No. 16299); ‘‘Christ- 
mas Eve,”’ Opus 51, No. 5, by P. Sliller (No. 
9377); ‘““The Royal Trumpeters’ March,”’ by 
Arthur L. Brown. 

Duets, Grades III and IV: “March Al- 
bum” (for four hands), Presser edition. 

Duets, Grade V: “Spanish Dances,”’ Vol. 
| 255, Opus 12; ‘‘Fanfare,”’ from William Tell 
Overture, by G. Rossini, arranged by Preston 
| Ware Orem (No. 4385); ‘‘Searf Dance,”’ by 
|S; Chaminade (arranged by Preston Ware 

rem 


m). 


| Is it too soon to ask for suggestions for an 
| April Fool party? Forehanded. 


Not at all; write the invitations on paper 
cut in the shape of fools’ caps, decorated with 
sketches of clowns. When the hour for the 
party arrives, have all the house in darkness 
and the curtains drawn, and instruct the 
person who opens the door to say “‘not at 
home”; but this is only for a minute, when 
she changes her mind and asks the astonished 
guests to enter. 

For stunts, request each guest to relate 
the most foolish thing he ever did or can 
describe. Then ask the girls to play marbles, 
or sharpen lead pencils, while each boy 
should be required to give an imitation of a 
girl doing up her hair. 

Provide paper and pencils for your guests 
and ask them to write down quotations con- 
taining the word “‘fool.”” Among those which 
could be used are “Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread,” and “A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” Instead of giving 
the prize to the person writing down the 
largest number of quotations, give a prize to 
the person having the smallest number. A 
large dunce cap made out of white crépe paper, 
and decorated with a large red paper rosette, 
would do for the prize. 

Decorate the rooms with strips of news- 
| paper, arranged asif they were strips of colored 
| erépe paper. In an inconspicuous corner pin 
| a handkerchief to the carpet; every one will 
|-endeavor to pick it up. Turn back the clocks, 

so that they strike out of time; turn pictures 
| with their faces to the wall. 
For the supper table have the napkins 


Piss" suggest some good piano 











folded like dunce —. Select a tin pan 
a centerpiece, and place upright in it a num. 
ber of sticks of candy, each stick topped off 
with a “kiss” made according to the recipe 
given in the February Farm Journal, 
Serve the refreshments in unusual ways. 
Fill baked potato skins with a delicious 
salad; brown bread and butter should be cut 
to look like cake. English walnut shelle 
could hold olives; cream cheese made inte 
balls with half a walnut stuck on either side 
will look exactly like the candy cream wal- 
nuts; ice-cream can be served in egg-cups, 
and covered with half an egg-shell, while the 
cake can be made to represent sandwiches, 
After the refreshments have been served, 
the hostess may say that she wishes to show 
a picture which has given her great pleasure. ° 
A curtain is hung before it; when this is with. 
drawn, a mirror is rev ealed, reflecting the 
expectant faces of the guests. On its surface, 
—- with soap, are the words: “April 
‘oo sh 


In your answer to “‘Inexperience,” you did 
not tell how to buy a railroad ticket. J 
have never traveled irs would like to 
know what to do. lso Inexperienced. 


Buy a railroad ticket as you buy any other 
commodity; go to the ticket office as 
before train time as you can, state what you 
want, and ask the price. For a long trip, you 
may have to have a special ticket made up, 
and in that case apply a week or two in a 
vance. Should you need a berth in the sleep- 
ing car, and find that you can not en it 
through the local ticket agent, he will edvies 
you as to where and to whom you should 
apply. Engage your berth well in advance, 
and insist upon having a lower be 
will be more comfortable for an inexperienced 
traveler. 


Please give a list of pretty names for 
boys and girls; we want something unusual. 
The Baby’s Grandmother. 


In your quest for something “‘anusual; 
avoid names that are made up by relatives or 
friends, and avoid also peculiar spelling 
old and familiar names. In every case 
child’s last name should be taken into 
sideration, for the given name and the 
name should harmonize. Choose 
betore going outside the realm of such 
old standbys as Margaret, Elizabeth, John 
and Edward, which combine well with most 
family names. 

A well-chosen name is an asset not to be 


. overlooked, for either the sight or the sound 


of it makes a pleasing impression, often pay- 
ing the way to may or advantageous 
things, while an absurd name may become a 
handicap, sometimes a veritable burden. 

Girls’ names not in gene use, ame 
Adelaide, nes, Alice, Barbara, Beatrice, 
Christine, Clara, Dorothea, Eleanor, — 
Frances, Grace, Gertrude, Helen, Hilda, 
Isabel, Jean, Janet, Jessica, Julia, Laura, 
Lucy, Louise, Marian, Miriam, Olive, Paul- 
ine, Ruth, Sidney, Sylvia, 

Ursula and. Winifred 

For a boy choose one of os names: Alan, 
Alfred, Arthur, Bertram, David, 
Douglas, Donald, Edgar, ae ’ Francis, 
Geoffrey, Gordon, Horace, Lawrence, Lewis, 
Malcolm, Oliver, Paul, Philip, Richard, 
Robert, Stephen, Sylvester or Theodore. 

In naming a boy, a family name (some- 
times the mother’s maiden name) can be used 
with good results. Everett Smith is a good 
example. 

Nicknames and abbreviations have their 
place in the family cirgle — eh ag | trieas 
but the child’s name aware 2 
registered i in its correct Psa = not as 
for Laura, “Flossie” for Florence, and “Willie” 
for William. i-work and later 
business letters and letters sent to stranget® 
should be signed with the name in its correct 
form, for a communication si “Cad Flite” 
does not seém of so much importance as ons 
signed Catherine Flite. 

Women and girls err in this seapet ae fas 
more than men, but they are realizing that +3 
while we may prefer to be “Lou,” “Mamis’. 
or “Sadie” in the home circle, Louise, Mary 
and Sarah are better for business Purposes, 

as “Johnnie,” ‘Willie’ and “Bobby” lear® 
AunT Harriet wishes to 


aeolian” in life. 

ive advice, 

and sympathy to all Our Folks who My en 
or in trouble, but only such answers as will bene 
fit the largest number of o~ will oe ‘ 
here. For prompt reply, aed a ag 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harri 
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NET a good sound 

sleep every night— 
every nerve, every mus- 
cle relaxed—and Nature 
will fill your body with 
new energy, and wake 
you up fit and fine. 

Every muscle relaxed! 
No one can sleep perfect- 
ly with nerves on edge or 
muscles tense. 

This is the reason why 
doctors are urging Twin 
Beds—so one sleeper will 
not disturb the other, or 
communicate ,a cold or 
other ailment. 

The reason, too, why 
you should be sure your 
bed is noiseless. Just the 
little creak of a wooden 
bed, or the rattle of an 
ordinary metal bed, is 
enough to put the nerves 
on edge, even though it 
may not actually wake 
you up. 

* * * 

The truly noiseless Bed 
is the Simmons Metal 
Bed—built for sleep. 

Just as the truly sleep- 
inducing Spring is a Sim- 
mons Spring—a fine resil- 


Why the Doctor Advocates 
Twin Beds 


ient spring that invites 
the body to relax. 


Years ago Simmons 
Company established the 
principle of Beds and 
Springs built for sleep. 

It is today the largest 
maker of fine Metal Beds 
and Springs in the world. 

It is a specialist in 
Twin Beds—a pioneer in 
that fine modern princi- 
ple of a separate bed for 
each sleeper. 


* * * 


Simmons Metal Beds 
and Springs are the most 
sought after sleeping 
equipment in _ leading 
stores all over the coun- 
try. 

The prices are little 
if any higher than for or- 
dinary beds. 


And when you are se- 
lecting your Simmons 
Beds with an eye to their 
appearance in the room, 
you will see that Sim- 
mons has for the first 
time established beautiful 
and authoritative design 


in Metal Beds. 


Sleep is a big subject! Write us for the brochure, 
“What Leading Medical Journals and Health 
Magazines Say about Separate Beds and Sound 


Sleep.” Free of charge. 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA 


KEN OSHA 


MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


The ‘‘MONTROSS” 
No. 1990—In Twin Pair 


Made of Simmons’ new Square Steel Tubing—Seamless, smooth 


and beautifully finished. 


Exquisitely enameled in the accepted Decorative Colors. 
Has the Simmons patented pressed steel Noiseless Corner Locks. 


Easy rolling casters. 


Your choice of Twin Pair and Double Width. Specially pleas- ° 


ing in Twin Beds. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





















Al 


Simmons Company, 1920 





SIMMONS BEDS-2uiit or Sleep 
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Spring Models for Home Sewing 
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|} BOOk-and New 

$1,000,000 Building 


Philipsborn’s Spring Style Boo 
bearing our 30th Anniversary Greet- 
ings, opens all the varied resources 
of our new Million Dollar Building. 

Ten Thousand Special Offers » 


All styles approved by IRENE CASTLE, 
PHILIPSBORN’S FASHION AUTHORITY. 


All-Silk rooms Dress 


Latest style— 
——~ at $10 $58 
Our price prepaid 
4126X. Made of all 
silk poplin. Gor 
lyembroidered- 
Bret button tom. 
ming. "style 4 
craze. All ladies’ and; r. 


misses’ sizes. Colors: | 
greek. N oy, Blue or 


paid SO ff 


Values! 


4126 X 


Smoccccs $2.90 UP 
‘Suits....$13.98 up — 








DEPT, 231 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























new thaterials or for combinations 

of material and remodeling. The 
illustration shows a skirt of satin with 
tunic blouse of Georgette crépe, the edges 
of which are finished with satin folds and 
stitching done in heavy floss. The model 
will be popular for spring and summer 
fabrics. 

In No. 3127 we have a pattern which is 
used for work dresses and for nurses’ 
uniforms. It is made up in gingham, 
chambray, percale, white drilling or linene. 

The skirt shown in pattern No. 3146 will 
make up equally well in serge, taffeta, 
sports silks, linen, gabardine, or batiste. 

Ladies’ apron No. 3145 can be slipped 
over the head and adjusted in a moment. 
It is made of percale, ripplette, gingham, 
chambray or sateen. 

A becoming dress for growing girls ap- 
pears in No. 3155, the round neck, tunic 
and sleeves finished with embroidery. 
Serge, challis, taffeta, foulard, voile, 
Japanese crépe and batiste are suitable 
fabrics. 

Younger girls will like the dress pictured 
in No. 3148 which is developed in ging- 
ham, showing two shades of blue and white; 
the collar, cuffs and belt are made o 
chambray in the lighter shade of blue. 

Make your little daughter a pretty apron 


ADIES’ dress No. 2781 is excellent for 











. Ladies’ Work Dress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 

. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

- Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 

- Ladies’ Dress. 7 sizes: 
44, 46 inches bust measure. 


. Ladies’ Skirt. 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 


84 inches waist measure. 


34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 


if you want to interest her in domes 
affairs. She will like one made by patta 
No. 3130, but the material used should 
pretty in design and color. 

Little girls will like the dress pictured 
No. 3151, to be made of serge, poplit 
challis, ch: ambray or gingham. The waig 
is trimmed with br: iid; the skirt is plait 
The pattern provides for both long 
short ‘aneves. 

Ros colored Japanese crépe was 
for the simple little dress shown in No 
3150. A little embroidery done in whitg 
thread trims the square neck. Gin 
chambray, poplin, madras, voile a 
batiste could also be used for the dress, and 
the embroidery could be omitted. va ‘ 

Brier-stitching makes a pretty finish for 
the little dress illustrated in No. 3141 
The materials mentioned above could al] 
be used for this design. 

Boys will like the blouse suit pictured 
in No. 2566, to be made of one material 
throughout, or with trousers of ser 
cloth, corduroy or khaki and blouse 
chambray, cotton, cheviot, madras oF 
percale. 

‘Before you seal and send off your pat 
tern order, please read it over carefully, 
The omission of the size or number of 
the pattern wanted causes delay in filling 
your order and much correspondence. 




















3130. Girls’ Apron. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 
3148. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
2566. as Blouse Suit. 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, 4 


3145. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; me 
dium, 36-38 ; large, 40-42; extra large, 
inches bust measure, 

3151. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 


3155. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 


In ordering patterns be sure to give number and size of the pattern wanted 








Farm Journal Patterns 
A complete pattern service is maintained in the interest of Our Folks, Patterns are 10 cents 


postpaid; send silver or stamps. 


Send 10 cents for our up-to-date 1920 Spring and Summer 


containing 550 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s patterns, with illustrations of thirty 8 


used by dressmakers. 


Our booklet, “ Dressmaking Self-Taught,” postpaid, to any address, “9 


Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL, West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. 
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r Useful Edgings in Crochet 












ROCHETED edgings in filet stitches 

are in demand and are used in a 
variety of ways. For the pointed filet 
edging shown in Fig. 1. chain 28, Ist row: 
ice. in 5th st. on ch., 1 d. c. in next st., 
ch. 2, skip 2 st. in ch., 1 d. ce. in each of 
next 2 sts., ch. 2, skip 2 sts., 3 d. c. in next 
st., ch. 2, 1 d. c. in next st., repeat 4 times, 
ch. 5, turn. 

¢nd row: * 1 d. c. ind. ¢., ch. 2, * repeat 
3 times, ch. 2, 2 d. c. in d. ec. of preceding 
row, 1d. c. in next d. c., 2 d. c, in next 4. c., 
*ch. 2, 1 d. c. in each of next 2 d. c., * re- 
peat once, ch. 2, 1 d. c. in 8rd ch. st., ch. 
6, turn. 

3rd row: 1d. c. in each of next 2 d. ¢., 
ch, 2, 1d. c. in each d. c., ch. 2, 2 d. c. in 
next d. c., 1 d. c. in each of next 3 d. c¢., 
2d.¢.in last d. c., * ch. 2, 1d. c. in next d. 
¢., * repeat twice, ch. 5, turn. 

4throw: 1d.c.ind.c., * ch. 2, 1d. ¢. in 
next d. c., * repeat once, ch. 2, 2 d. e. in 
next d. c., 1 d. c. in each of 5 d. ¢., 2 d. ¢. 
in last d. c., * ch. 2, 1 d. c. in each of next 
2d.¢., * repeat once, ch. 2, 1 d. c. in next 
d.c., ch. 5, turn and repeat from beginning 
of work. 

Another attractive lace combining filet 
and scallops is shown in Fig. 2. The 
foundation requires a ch. of 15 sts. 

Ist row: d.c. in 9 st. from hook, * ch. 
2, sk. 2 st. in foundation ch., ch. 2, 1 d. ¢. 
in next st., repeat from *, ch. 5, turn. 

2nd row: Make 3 filet spaces, ch. 5, 


turn. 

3rd row: 2 filet spaces, 1 block, ch. 6, 
turn. 

4th row: 3 blocks, 1 space, ch. 5, turn. 
_ bthrow: 2 spaces, 1 block, ch. 5, 1 d. e. 


in first corner of extended block, ch. 5, 1 
d. ¢. in next corner, ‘ch. 5, slip st. in top of 
Ist d. ¢. of 1 st. block, slip st. across 1 
space. 

6throw: 7d. c. under 5 ch., d.c. ind. c¢., 
8d.¢. under next 5 ch., d. c. in d. ¢., 7d. ¢. 
under next 5 ch., 3 spaces, chain 5 and 
turn. 

7th row: 3 spaces, ch. 7, slip st. in 4th 
dc, ch. 9, slip st. in d. ¢. over d. ¢., ch. 11, 
slip st. in d. c. over d. c., ch. 9, slip st. in 
4th d. c. from end, ch. 7, slip st. in d. ¢., 
turn. 

8th row: 9s. c. under 7 ch., 11 s. e. 
under 9 ch., 17 s. c. under 11 ch., 11 s. ¢. 
under 9 ch., 9 s. c. under 7 ch., 3 spaces. 

%#h row: 2 spaces, 1 block, * ch. 8, slip 
#. back in 3 st. for picot, repeat from *, 
ence, 

10th row: 3 blocks, 1 space. 

llth row: 

12th row: 


2 spaces, 1 block. 
3 spaces, repeat from Ist row. 





1, 32-34; me 
a large, 4-46 
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mayonnaise. 


compounds, 


Equal to the Finest Olive Oil 


For making delicious salads use Mazola. It mixes easily 
with vinegar for French dressing. 


Nothing Better For Deep Frying 
Mazola is more economical, and richer than lard and 
It always remains absolutely free of flavors 
and in frying does not smoke up the kitchen. 


Equal to Butter for Shortening 


For rich, delicate cakes, light fluffy biscuits, flaky pie 
crust, Mazola is equal to butter in richness and costs less, 
Use % to 43 less Mazola than is indicated in recipe for butter. 


It does not curdle in. 
















practical recipes. Sent free. 


Every housewife should possess a copy of the Corn Products 
Cook Book. Sixty-four pages, containing more than one hundred 
Write today. Corn Products 
Refining Company, Dept. 50, P. O. Box 161, New York City. 





































OUR RISK 
OVER 100,000 IN USE. 


gris. Demand growing amazingly. 
{fousewives dollghte d with results. 
sA GREAT 'LEL SAVER. 
- Wonderful Baker. Many exclusive 
features—Odor Hood, carz:.s al} steam 
and cooking odors direct to chimney. 


in range. No dust. Stone Oven Bottom 
absorbs and holds heat in oven; more even and 
thorough baking, @ fuel saver, GUARANTEED. 
Last for years. ou Can buy this wonderful range at 
wholesale prices direct from factory —our only selling 
pian. New 1920 design has white enamel front 
00 styles to select from. Easy credit terms if de- 


sired, Write today for big free catalogue. 
THE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGE COMPANY 
707 Detroit Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


WHITE FLAME 


BURNERS make your old kerosene lamps and ES 
lanterns give a brilliant white light better than 
electricity or gas. Doubles your light. Saves oil. 

Mantle to Break. Guaranteed Safe and Reliable. 
Delights every user. Send now for comple? sample 
posteeed 60 cts., stamps orcoin, 3 for $1 25. M 

if Not Satist . Live Re 

Wanted. Exclusive le 
White Fiame Light Ce., 62 Clark Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich 















All sold on 
30 Days Free Trial. Freight pre- 


Ash Sifter—permits sifting ashes right 


TRY THIS| 
RANGE AT 











KEY TAGS 


A key in the hand is worth two of them 
lost. Key Tags tell you “‘which is which.” 
Wise travelers use them on trips and in 
store-rooms. 
Write to Dennison, Dept. T 
Framingham, Mass., for ‘“The Handy Book** 


|@ \What Next? 
Good Friends 


always speak well of each other. Therefore, 
please mention The Farm Journal whenever 
you write an advertiser. Hvery time, ! 




















THE FARM JOURNAL q 
Try a Scalp Massage 
for Falling Hair — 


5 hy is no better remedy for fa) 
hair than local stimulation or mag 
of the scalp, but the massage shoul 
applied regularly and systematically” 
Cleanliness is also important, and this 
only possible through regular and ¢ 
shampooing. Avoid soaps that are 
in alkalies. Castile or other soaps m 
vegetable oils are best for the purpose, 
increasingly large number of people x 
vocate the egg and lemon shampoo 
ture, which not only cleanses the 
leaves the hair soft, fluffy and shining, 
Two eggs and the juice of two ley 
will be sufficient for shampooing & heay 
head of hair. The eggs and the le 
juice should be beaten together until 
blended. Use this mixture on the 
and hair as if it were soap lather, but 
no account put soap with it, for that 
create a sticky, unmanageable mess, 
Rub the mixture in very thoroughly 
rinse it off. If the hair is oily or yay 
heavy, go over it a second time witht 
egg and lemon. Then rinse in seve! 
waters, warm at first, then cooli 
ually until the last water is cold, Ty 
rinsing must be thorough, and noby 
particle of soap, or other mixture musth 
allowed to remain; otherwise, the hair wil 
Blabon Art Floor of linoleum (plain brown) with rug thrown over it be left in a sticky, unpleasant conditim 
. . . . 1 and the pores of the scalp will be cloggi 
HAT floor on which the whole family treads with thrice-daily with Sorcton suntder: 
regularity should be not only durable but one whose beauty it Dry in the sun and air if possible;if 
is easy for the housewife to preserve. use warm, soft towels. Some women 
‘ : . 53 a shampoo of any sort because of th 
In Blabon Art Floors of linoleum you will find these qualities to your keen colds or neuralgic pains which sometims 
delight and lasting satisfaction. The colors of the inlaid patterns and plain linoleums follow, but if cold water is used farm 
through the entire thickness to the burlap back. A light regular mopping keeps final rinsing, and if the scalp is massagd 
em always bright and clean. while the hair is drying, the danger of 
pleasant after-effects is very slight. 


Blabon Art Linoleums are adapted for every room in the house. They are quiet : ‘ 
A shampoo should not be indulgedis 


and comfortable to the tread. Warm, serviceable, and inexpensive to maintain. 





Write us for illustrated booklet, or see them at your dealer’s. oftener than once in ten days; once in tft 


yo or three weeks is better. Much 

Important Notice : Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt 6. : upon the individual; also, whether or m0 
er base are near pone oad rake ge “ge ny or sell gs oe as , i»... z there is much exposure to dust and dir, 
Slack txtecioe which is cacily devected upon examining the edge. OR 3 and the amount of natural wt. os 

> yr 
The George W. Blabon Co. Philadelphia Established 69 years ‘"°°"™ . th ee ek aaa be 
while the hair is still damp, continua 
until the scalp is dry and glowing, & 
purpose of massage being to bring i 
blood to the surface or to the hair rool 
in order to nourish them. 

Massaging one’s own scalp is mathe 
tiresome work, but ean be acco 
with less fatigue if one sits in front of the 
dressing table, resting the elbows upoa 
This supports the arms and lessens 
tension on the muscles. 

To massage, place the thumbs at ti 
sides of the face and with the tips of 
fingers perform a rotary motion OM 
scalp, moving it around and around, 
and down, and backward and fi 


L 4 bd it . Remember that the scalp isnot to be rubbed 
H ave C OZYy R ooms a 3 but loosened. Begin at the front of " 


head, working along the top and 8 
For t 7c m8 Day the scalp until the fingers meet at 


made posible by this latest Larkin Factory-to- back. Then start on one of the shoulda 
ae Gee a oe og tg trent & Oo and work gradually up toward the ma 
800 B ‘ful F wr ques | | of the neck, repeating the movement frat 
eauti u urnishings nd Afte Tri J the other shoulder. : 
Await Your Choosing a tf a — scalp five es of this 
| ; . ‘ Keep the New Edison Amberole—Edison’s great phonograch ment daily, using a go air 
wae mee oon ae ee ae eons S Fie ben baleass atreee of only neice of recargs for gnlz or three times a week. Pour & 
quality furnishings of tasty and beautiful Weite doday Jor our’ New Eaicon Book and pictures free: quantity of the tonic into a saucer, dip 
Go gh gy Be rock- F. BABSON, Edison Phouograph Dist, 3013 Edison Chicage._| the tips of the fingers into it, then 
your ace nad mg eae 2 mA 44, a | asusual. 
Big Helpful Book Maternity ST; = If the scalp is very tight and $ 
es _ BIG 76-pageStyle Book, picturing hund- ANg@Ad Ga etroleum tonic will be found 
Now FREE A Rtas of Dresses, Coats, Suits, Skirts, 800 Khe reci ye follows: One ounce erudé 
Every one of its 104 foe Matias ote wenboieelutely free, Mae Br ase ins of sulphur, tweslj 
pecs inteneely intersting Lasgent Maternity Gpectalistsin the world. 411 REE j petroleum, ten grains of sulphur, 
offer for the home lover. Waite apparel madeby ourselves. Best materials. Low: | ; . grains of quinine. 5 
for your book now. L. ain B: ote t an ee NewYork A quinine tonic is advised for oily i 
Larkizt Ca, Posk,,¥F1320 oe. ee It is made thus: Quinine sulphate, 
tail grains; borax, five grains; fluid & 
water Be jaborandi, one dram; tincture cant 
PWollette Mig. Co., Bex 310-A, Amsterdam, #.Y. | twodrams. Add bay rum en 


—Send for prospectus. Get Six ounces. y ‘ 
FREE ef loout o/ Hairs that have split at the 


Gorccain, oes : [Continued on page 154] 
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Dest. 16.” OCEAN PARI 
R, 16, CALIF. 
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Nearly All Children Have Adenoids 


By LYDIA ALLEN DeVILBISS, M. D. 





mother who sees her 
baby breathe quietly, with 
closed lips and a peaceful 
expression upon the tiny 
face is assured of this fact. 
Then she turns from the 
baby to his older brother, 
who was just like this when 
he was little, but who for 
some time past has been 
breathing with his mouth 
open, especially at night. 





iA 


ing-cough, measles, mumps 
and other common diseases 
of childhood, and that the 
sooner he gets them over 
with, the better. The truth 
of the matter is just the 
other way round. The child 
is much better off without 
these diseases, and the 
longer he can put them off, 
the less damage they are 
likely to do to him. But 
even with the most careful 
mothers, the young child is 
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Taking off his coat she 
sees his rounded shoulders, 
protruding shoulder blades 
and flat chest, which the 
doctor has pointed out as 
the results of adenoids. And 
the mother asks herself: “Where do the 
adenoids come from, and why?” 

A normal child comes into the world 
possessing perfect little glands in his 
throat and air passages. The object of 
these glands is to warm and moisten the 
air before it reaches the lungs, and to 
eatch the germs which are breathed in 
with the air and so keep them from doing 
the baby harm. These little glands look 
very much like small, red rubber sponges. 
There are five of them in all. The two 
larger ones in the throat are commonly 
ealled tonsils. They can be seen plainly, 
especially if they are enlarged. There are 
two more under the tongue and one in the 
space right back of the nose, directly in the 
air passage leading from the nostrils to 
the lungs. 

The post-nasal (back-of-the-nose) gland 
isthe one concerned in the condition known 
asadenoids. If this gland should increase 
in size, it would shut off part of the air 

geway from the nose to the lungs. If 
it should continue to increase and become 
ently enlarged, the passage might 
closed. The air then ‘must pass to the 
lungsin the only other way it can pass—that 
is, through the mouth. That is exactly what 
has happened when a child breathes 
through his mouth instead of his nose. 
That, too, is what the doctor means when 
he says that the child has adenoids. 

If this post-nasal gland and the tonsils 
were all right when the baby was born, 
why didn’t they stay all right, as do most 
of the other glands in his body? What 
caused them to enlarge until they stopped 
the free passage of air to his lunes? It 
happened because the mother didn’t know 
-atd to take the best care of her growing 

y. 

One day somebody came into the house 
with a bad cold. (AII colds are bad colds. 
They are bad for adults but they are par- 
ticilarly bad for babies.) Maybe the 
mother herself caught it. But the mother 
didn’t know that and so the baby was 
allowed to catch it, too. Then the glands 
of the nose and throat came 
to the rescue to destroy the 
germs of the cold and their 
poisons. In doing this the 

ds were overworked, 
and became much swollen 
and enlarged. 

In time the baby got 
over this cold. (Sometimes 
babies do not.) But it 
wasn’t a great, while until 
along came another care- 
€88 person who ought to 

ve been quarantined be- 
cause of his cold, and he 
Rave baby another one. 
Again the glands became 
ra a as they do each 
time baby catches cold. 

There is still in existence 

foolish superstition that 
4 baby must have whoop- 


Illustration showing growth 

of adenoids in the post- 

nasal space not entirely 
closing the air passage 





Stupid expression asso- 
ciated with adenoids 


likely to be exposed to these 
diseases and be caught by 
some of them. 

Every time a child is 
affected by one of these dis- 
eases, his glands are over- 
worked. They swell up to take care of the 
germs and the poison in order that they do 
not get the upper hand, as unfortunately 
they often do. By the time the child has 
suffered a number of attacks of colds and 
diseases common to children, the glands 
begin to show permanent effects of the 
hard struggle. Sooner or later they become 
permanently enlarged and diseased, so as 
to be unfit to do their work. In fact, they 
really endanger the child’s health. 

Decayed teeth are another common 
source of enlarged glands of the throat and 
nose; in fact, exposure to any kind of in- 
fection will enlarge these glands. 

When the tonsils and adenoids get so 
large that the child can not sleep with his 
mouth closed and is unable to breathe 
with tightly closed lips, or the glands be- 
come so diseased that they are interfering 
with his health, they should be taken out, 
and the sooner the better. If the enlarged 
tonsils and adenoids are allowed to remain 
and the child continues to breathe through 
his mouth, many things can happen. In- 
stead of appearing bright, alert and at- 
tractive, he begins to look dull, stupid and 
unattractive, and he becomes in some cases 
just as he appears—stupid. 

The enlarged tonsils and adenoids inter- 
fere with the child’s hearing; his voice 
takes on a disagreeable nasal sound, he takes 
cold easily and has more or less constant 
eatarrh. As a result of the partial stopping 
of the free passage of air to the lungs, the 
child does not get enough fresh air. Hence 
a child with adenoids is likely to be hollow- 
chested, round-shouldered, pale, thin, with 
poor quality of blood, and susceptible to 
disease. 

Knowing what causes adenoids and 
enlarged tonsils makes it easier to pre- 
vent them. |Keep babies and young 
children away from persons suffering from 
colds or other diseases. Avoid taking 
them into crowds or crowded places where 
one can not tell to what they may be ex- 
posed; and during an epidemic, keep 
young children safely at home. Parents 
who are not sure that their 
children are free from en- 
larged tonsils and adenoids 
should have them examined 
by their doctor. 

Children are our most 
valued possessions and it 
is our duty to send them 
out into the world in the 
best. possible condition— 


|physically, morally and 
mentally. 
[Editor’s Note: Those 


who are interested in the 
subject of adenoids may 
write to the U. 8. Public 
Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for a very 
helpful pamphlet on this 
subject. This is sent free 
of charge on request.] 









































tempting dishes. 


never be without them. 


making and coloring but- 
ter, cheese, buttermilk, 
etc., are the world’s high- 
est standard. 


A valuable booklet, 
“The Story of Cheese,’ 
free with $1 order. Write 
for free literature. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory 
Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 
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| Pipeless Furnace! | 


Because I bujld them myself, You 
can’t beat the price of the man who 


makes the goods, Friend. 


Write and Get My Book, FREE 
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pane, Fireless Cookers, Cream | 
eparators, Sewing Machines, 

Washing Machines, Indoor Closets, ] 
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terms, give you an gnennditionss 
guarantee and pay the freight. 
Ask for Catalog No, 928 , 
Kshegpe teechtne Mies 
tove 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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into Junket 


Use surplus milk for Junket. It 


is so delicious and.so wholesome. 
Children love it and it is the very best 
food for them—and grown-ups too} 


Junket 


MADE with MILK 
is easy to make, in a wide variety of 


Use Junket Tablets for making plain 
Junket milk-food, desserts, ice cre 
cottage and other cheese and you 


Hansen’s Dairy Preparations, for - 


-fac- 


SET OF SILVER 
PLATED KNIVES 
=u and Forks or other 
present to you for sell- 
ing only 30 


| Seeds at 10e. a pack. Be 
‘ a a e 

eee) our agent. Write for de 
ewe. tails. no money, 


National Seed Co., Dept. Z, Lancastet, Pa 


AGENTS $60 WEEKLY 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
County’s Famous Cheese. 
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¥ Dainty Colors 

| ,rDelicate Things 

} THOSE dainty, delicate articles 
such as blouses, waists, stockings, 

boudoir caps, negligees, lingerie, and 

the like: They soon lose their charm 


and appearance of newness and fresh- 
ness. 


Their faded appearance is a despair. 


























But when washed with Alladin Dye 
Seap, the original delicate, charming 
color or shade is restored. Ora new 
color or shade, if you prefer. 

15 new beautiful shades to choose from. 


is Then use Aladdin Dye Soap to color slip- 

‘|, pers to match the gown, or stockings to 

match the slippers, or ribbons to match the 

or pillow covers to match the draper- 

ies, or the hundred and one things about the 

house that would look and harmonize better 
if a different color. 


Write for Free Booklet 


How to color these many things is ex- 
plained in a beautiful little book which will 
be sent free upon application. 
oe For Black, Brown, and Navy Blue, use 

-| Aladdin Dye in Soap Cake Form and 
follow simple directions. 


4 10c At All Dealers 
; Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
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Se the Pathfinder 13 
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lustrated weekly, published at the Nation’s 
center, ter the Nation; a paper 
that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the truth and 
only the truth; now in its 27th 
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the World’s and 
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mold the world’s destiny. 
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which puts everything clear- 
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Self-Filling Fountain Pen. Guaranteed 8 
‘back if not sa’ é Bartel & Rohe, Richmond, 
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HE Poetry Editor must thank Our 

Folks again this month for the letters 

sent in the contest. They were 
sensible and jolly and interesting and it has 
been a pleasure to read them. They show 
that the poems most popular with Our 
Folks are Gray’s ‘‘Elegy,’”’ Longfellow’s 
“Evangeline,” Whittier’s “Snowbound” 
and Lowell’s “‘Vision of Sir Launfal.” But 
the best letter, in our opinion, was written 
by. Juanita De Long of Dresden, O., about 
“The Celestial Surgeon,” by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. This is what she says: 

“My favorite poem? That is a difficult 
question to answer when one has a hundred 
favorites—one for every changing mood. 
But I believe that very close to the top I 
would place Stevenson’s ‘The Celestial 
Surgeon.’ If there is one sin in mortals 
which I can’t overlook it is the calm ac- 
ceptance of the little things which make 
life worth living without even so much as a 
‘glorious morning face.’ And Stevenson 
has chosen the very things that best convey 
healthy, happy life sensations. ‘Summer 
rain’ pattering on the roof just outside 
your bedroom window before dawn, or 
driving you into the barn from your work 
in the fields; ‘food,’ taking you back in 
memory to your grandmother’s pantry 
with its never-empty cooky jar; ‘books,’ 
picturing whole happy afternoons spent in 
the dusky library or in the big armchair be- 
fore the winter blaze; ‘skies,’ holding all 
your dream-castles in the billowy clouds 
at sunset—haven’t you felt all those things 
and just been glad that you were alive? 
And when I remember that Stevenson, 
deprived of health, felt that way about it, 
I am even more ashamed when I falter ‘in 
my great task of happiness.’ ”’ 

These are the lines in “The Celestial 
Surgeon” to which she refers: 


If I have faltered more or less) 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

Aid shown no glorious morning face; 
If beams from happy human eyes 
Have moved me not; if morning skies, 
Books, and my food, and summer rain 
Knocked on my sullen heart in vain:— 
Lord, thy most poignant pleasure take 
And stab my spirit broad awake. 


One of Our Folks, a boy of fifteen, writes 
that he likes Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life” 
and that he has a practical way of using it. 
He says: “I said, “Tell me not in mournful 
numbers life is but an empty dream’ to one 
of my maiden aunts one time, and had to 
go to bed without any supper. But any- 
way I did not have to hear her complain 
any more that evening.” 

The following friends deserve honorable 
mention for their good letters: Emma 
Younglove of California, Geraldine Everett 
of Michigan, May Justus of Tennessee and 
Blanche Martin of West Virginia. 


Here is a March poem written by 
Orrick Johns and to be found in his book, 
“Asphalt and Other Poems” (Knopf). It 
is a poem full of truth: 


Little Things 
There’s nothing very beautiful and nothing 


very gay 
About the rush of faces in the town by day, 
But a light tan cow in a pale green mead, 
That is very beautiful, beautiful indeed. 
And the soft March wind, and the low March 


mist 

Are better than kisses in the dark street 
kissed. 

The fragrance of the forest when it wakes at 


dawn, 
The fragrance of a trim, green village lawn, 


The hearing of the murmur of the rain af 
play— 

These things are beautiful, beautiful ag dayl 

And I shan’t stand waiting for love or scorg 

When the feast is laid for a day new-born. 

Oh; better let the little things I loved wheg 
little . 

Return when the heart finds the great things 
brittle; 

And better is a temple made of bark ang- 
thong 

Than a tall stone temple that may stand too 
long. 


Florence Boyce Davis of Vermont hag 
written a poem about sugaring-time up i 
her part of the country, which makes w 
all wish we had sugar maples of our own; 














Sugaring-Time 


The crows above the woodlot 
Are out on flapping wings, 
And in the dooryard maple 
An early robin sings; 
Beside the barn the cattle 
Stand warming in the sun, 
And it is clear that spring is here pe 
And sugaring has begun, col 
be 
Go yoke the brindle oxen, 
And get the draw-tubs out, ' 
The maple grove shallecho 4 
The teamster’s hearty shout} 
Old Jack, the dog, is waiting ~ 
To help the work along; 
At every tree a bucket, , 
In every heart a song. * 


Is there a season dearer 
Than this to country folk, 
When every old brown sugarhouse 
Is sending up its smoke? 
We've weathered the long winter 
That sealed our northern clime, 
And thank the Lord, we’ve lived to see 
Another sugaring-time. 


Elizabeth Chandler has sent us two 
songs that she made up for her own three 
little children. Perhaps other mothers will 
like to read them to their boys and 
They are for people who like to “play 
pretend :” 


Pirates A-Coming 


All aboard our Daddy’s Shoes! 
Yo! Ho! to sail the ! 

Brave, brawny, bold, big buccaneers, 
We'll forage as we please. 


In Kitchen Bay I know an isle 
That’s full as full can be 

Of cakes and pies and cooky jars— 
Ho! there’s the freight for me. 


And from the chilly Ice Chest Banks 
We'll gather quite a store 

Of cold roast meat and pudding sweet. 
Heave! Ho! We've room for more! 


And just behind Stove Mountain Range, 
If you will hunt with me, 

We'll stalk the fierce old Tiger Cat 
And grab her kittens three. ; 
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/ Aboard our Daddy’s Shoes. 
' The other is “The Kiddy Clock.” 
Sf When the milkman brings the day, 


ve! Ho! Yo! Ho! Set sail for Home! 


“We'll venture forth again some day 


I know it’s time to rise and play. 
When the whistles blow at noon, 

I know my dinner’s coming soon. 
When the stars shine overhead, 

I’m petted, prayed, and put to bed. 


Here is a happy religious poem by 
@barles Wharton Stork, an old and vated 
fiend of The Farm Journal and Editor of 
Gontemporary Verse, a poetry magazine. 
This is from the New York Sun: 


“God, You Have Been Too Good 
to Me”’ 


God, you have been too good to me, 
You don’t know what you’ve done 

A clod’s too small to drink in all 
The treasure of the sun. 


The pitcher fills the lifted cup 
And still the blessings pour. 
They overbrim the shallow rim 
With cool refreshing store. 


You are too prodigal with joy, 
Too careless of its worth, 
To let the stream with crystal gleam 
, Fall wasted on the earth. - 


Let many thirsty lips draw near 
And quaff the greater part! 

There still will be too much for me 
To hold in one glad heart. 


The Poetry Editor has learned that the 
poem, “Santa’s Cake,” published as a 
prize-winner in our January number, is 
not an original poem, but was written by 
Caroline Condit and published quite a 
sumber of years ago. - It was probably 
ent.in competition as a result of a mis- 
wderstanding of the conditions of the 
wontest.“ All poetry contests demand 
@iginal poems, written by the senders. 

For this reason the award has been with- 
trawn from this poem and goes to Grace 
Moore of Silver Creek, Neb., for her 
verses “Christmas-Time.” 


Christmas-Time 


Jingle of the sleigh-bells, 
Little feet astir, 
Scarlet of the holly, 
Green of pine and fir, 
Gleam of gilt and silver 
Where the candles glow, 
Little trees a-glitter, 
Branches bending low! 


Jingle of the sleigh-bells, 
Starlight on the snow, 

Stockings by the fireside, 
Swinging to and fro, 

Restless heads a-dreaming, 
Loving faces near, 

Now, as all the children know, 
Christmas-time is here! 


Here is an old poem by Wordsworth: 
The Rainbow 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
80 was it when my life began; 
is it now I am a man; 
be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


fay want some good, clean, wholesome 
Y poems and will offer a prize of five 
dollars for the best humorous poem sub- 
tted before April first. Not more than 
ay lines. Keep a copy. None re- 


4 Bditor Everybody try! Address Poetry 
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of Latest New York Styles 
at Profit-Sharing Prices 


Sent to You FREE 


In order to aid our Customers and Friends in reducing the 
High Cost of Living and bring down the high prices of 
Wearing Apparel, Shoes, etc., we are offering you this Early 
Season Sale of New York’s Newest Spring Styles at Guaraps- 
teed Profit Sharing Prices. 


The enormous Perry-Dame Interests 
are among the Largest Dealers in 
Women’s Wearing Apparel in the 





















World. THESE 
Perry, Dame & Co. conduct their busi- STYLISH 
ness on a Profit-Sharing Basis by buy- SHOES 


ing and selling for Cash. 


: . Are an Example of 
Perry, Dame & Co. share with their 
ner gv sig wer of etamsers the Many Wonder- 
and friends the Profits obtain y 
their Cash Business Policies. . Pres to Be 


Sending goods on approval means 
Added Expense to You. Sending Cash STYLE 

with Order means a Saving to You in BOOK 
the Price. 


We pay all Delivery Charges. 
Money Back if You are not Satisfied. 


Be one of those to profit by this Great Money- 
Saving Sale of New York’s Latest Spring Crea- 
tions. You will find a Gorgeous selection 
of Dresses, Suits, Coats, Waists, Skirts, 
Millinery—all Splendid in Design, Rich in 
Materials, and Exceptionally Well Made. 
The Perry-Dame Quality Shoes are famous 
for the Satisfaction they give, while the 
Dainty Undergarments will delight you 
with their Loveliness, and our Profit- 
Sharing Prices are sure to please you. 


A Book of Wonders filled with Extra- 
ordinary Values at PRICES GUAR- § 
ANTEED TO BE THE LOWEST 
in the Country. Send for it Today. 
Do not Delay. It is Free. 


PERRY, DAME & CO. 


159 EAST THIRTY-SECOND STREET—DEPT. T 
NEW YORK CITY 





THE “PEDESTRIENNE” 6W439 

A high cut, exceedingly comfortable walking boot. Made of ser- 

yiceable, soft Black Cabaretta Kid Leather. Built om the smart 
‘College’ last with sensible military heel. Medium weight sele. 

An altogether satisfactory boot in “which style, comfort and 

service have been ully 

The Greatest Shoe Value Offered Anywhere. 


rprias co D and ¥ $3.79 
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years they last. 
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Look for the ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ trade mark on the bottom of each utensil 


Best Work Requires Good Tools 


Just as a nian can do his best work with modern 
farming implements, a woman can do her best cook- 
ing with modern, silver-like 


“Wear-Ever’” 


Aluminum Cooking Utensils 


_ “Wear-Ever’’ utensils are a pride to own and a 
joy to use. Cleanly and bright, they add to the cheer 
of the kitchen—help make it the attractive place it 


“Wear-Ever” utensils are made in one piece from | 
hard, thick, sheet aluminum without joints or seams. 
Cannot crack, flake or peel—are pure and safe. 
Because of their enduring service they are the most 
economical utensils to buy. Divide their cost by the 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 
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The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 


In Canada “Wear -Ever” utensils are made by Northern Aluminum Co. 


Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 













(0 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


‘mgs eli records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
tmerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
\one for Glearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Re- 
sara at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 


Symphonola 

and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments, 
Symphonola Records $3322" ia oe iter son. 

ag. ‘oned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 
Carkia Ca, Desk SFJ320 Buffalo, N. Y. 
Highest references. 
PATENTS #2 ss." 
my assured. Send 


booklet. 
Wetson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 











SEND YOUR 


&; 
\ OLD CARPETS 
¢ Rugs and Clothin 
We im the wool in them by our 
ial process of cleaning and respin- 
; then we dye it and weave new 










ormation, 
Olson Rug Co., Dept.R-65,36 Lafiin St., Chicago, Ul. 





Maine’s finest clover, thick, rich and 


Honey delicious. Write for prices delivered. 


Longfellow Bros., 












Why My Fireplace Sr 0) 
By WALTER E. ANDREWS 


? N the wind is from the sow 
our fireplace smokes,” Milly 
nounced one day. I had noticed the; 
thing but hadn’t said oe about it 
No man likes to admit that his fire. 
place has a fault! Now I had to 
matter somehow. 
“The wind isn’t from that direction very — 
ee * I said. m . a 
“Often enough to smoke up our nies _ 
tinted walls.” : “— 4 
That settled it. I had just paid the bay ; 
for tinting those walls. “Shall I gegg © 
chimney expert about it?” I asked, # 
“Good idea,” she answered sweetly, 
knowing all the time that it was her ides, — 
I saw the expert next day, though he — 
denied the title. “I’m only a plain 
ing contractor,” he insisted. “Ho 
I’ll confess to building several h 
chimneys in my time—and none of ’em 
smoked.” 
“All right,’”’ I laughed, “fix mine and we 
won’t quarrel about what to 
Maybe your right title is ‘doctor —if the 
treatment you prescribe cures the troublef” 
He came to the house and looked 
thing over critically, first from the outsi 
and then from the inside. No fire wag 
burning, and he asked for newspapers and 
matches. Kneeling down, he ignited the 
paper where the fire should be, and looked 
up the chimney where the smoke was goi 
He was a fat man with a goatee, and as 
watched him with his head in the fire 
I feared for that goatee. What if it igni 
and went up the flue too! I warns 
but he only laughed and stuck his head up 
farther. . 
“See that projection?” he asked. I 
knelt down and looked where he pointed 
(B in the drawing). ! 
“That’s guarding the throat of your 
chimney,” he continued, ‘‘and on top iss 
flat shelf-like place that is intended to 
baffle any down-draft from above. Now 
look at A. It is nearly a foot lower than 
B—so that the uprising smoke hpi 
just 
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out into the room. At C there is an 
ward curve that sends the smoke 
where it should go, and also deflects the 
heat into the room. In my opinion your 
fireplace is correctly constructed.” 

“Ts the flue large enough?” I ventured. 

“Yes,” he answered, after further im 
spection. ; 

“Then the trouble must be outside?” 

“Undoubtedly. Let’s go out and look 
again.” 

Out we went. I stood by while he 
sleuthed around like Sherlock Holmes on® 
keen scent. I almost pitied that poor 
chimney, he looked at it so hard. Then he 
stared a long time at my neighbor's house 
to the south. 

“It’s a perfectly good vt" 
house,” I remarked, rather 
miffed at his sudden loss 
of attention to my 
chimney. 

“Yes—and a little 






























This fireplace is 
correctly built 
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higher than yours. The slope of his roof 
in one place is higher than your chimney 
top. There’s your trouble, sir!” 

Dimly I ~~ to see it, especially when 
he explained further: 

“When the wind is from the southwest 
it hits the top of your neighbor’s sloping 
roof, is deflected upward, jumps clean over 
your chimney, and plays general hob with 
your draft. No wonder your fireplace 
smokes at such times!’’ 

“Sounds reasonable,” I admitted readily, 
delighted to find that my fireplace was 
not at fault. 
the trouble?” 

“Build your chimney up four feet, put 
an iron brace on it so it can’t blow over, 
and I do not think you will have any 
further trouble.” 

“So my chimney has to suffer because 
of its neighbor’s faults?” 

“No,” he laughed, “I guess your purse 
will suffer more than the chimney this 
time.” 

“How much, doctor, for the treatment?” 

“About $10.” 

“And if the treatment doesn’t cure?” 

“You're out the $10, same as for any 
doctor’s treatment!” 

“Go ahead,”’ said I. 
ment—once.”’ 

And he went ahead. Milly says that 
the fireplace never smokes now. 


“Tl try any treat- 
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Indiana Swats the Rats 


Twenty-eight Indiana counties have waged 
intensive war against rats. A special day 
was set apart for this purpose, at which 
time, according to the official casualty 
list, 57,100 rats ‘“‘went west.” Complete 
figures are not available, but estimates 
are to the effect that several hundred 
thousand rats ended their earthly careers 
®@ on “rat drive day.” Knox county led in 


“But what’s the remedy for 





the total number of rats killed, the in- | 


habitants of 
10,000 of the marauders. 
The economic value of rat extermina- 


tion is considerable, especially to farmers. | 


A single rat will easily destroy one bushel 
of corn a year;-and at the same time spread 
disease. 

Rats are very prolific, producing fror1 
six to ten young in a litter and more than 
six litters a year. This* fact makes rats 
most formidable enemies. 

Recommendation has been made by the 
agricultural authorities that the gov- 
ernor of Indiana appoint a special “rat 
day” each year, in order that this cam- 
paign may be continued annually. 


i 


Let us hope that our sons and our sons’ 
sons will no longer be troubled by rye 
in their wild oats. 














Stapling To Cement Posts 


My plan for stapling wires to cement 
posts is shown in the sketeh. I tack a nar- 
row strip into each 
form in which the 
— are molded. 
en the posts iii 
harden, the wood is Ai 
firmly imbedded as WE 
shown in Fig. 2. The 
. €ross section of post 
and strip in Fig. 1 
shows the shape of he 
strip..When fasten- ———~ A 
ing fence to posts, I . 
drivethe staplesinto 5 
the wood. D. W. a ot 
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Fight Film 
_ To Save Your Teeth 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 





It is Film that Ruins Them 


This is why brushed teeth dis- 
color and decay. And why old 
methods of cleaning have proved 
so inadequate. 


Your teeth are covered with a 
slimy film. It clings to them, 
enters crevices and stays. That 
film is the cause of most tooth 
troubles. 


The tooth brush does not end 
it. The ordinary dentifrice does 
not dissolve it. So, month after 
month, that film remains and may 
do a ceaseless damage. 


That film is what discolors— 
not the teeth. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. 


Papsadéent 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Now advised by leading dentists. Druggists everywhere 
are supplied with large tubes. 
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Millions of germs breed im it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Also of many 
other troubles. 









































Dental science, after years of. ’ 
searching, has found a way to 
combat that film. Able authgg#i- 
ties have proved the meth y 
many careful tests. And now, 
after years of proving, leading 
dentists all over America are 
urging its daily use. 


Now Sent for Home Tests 


For home use this method is 
embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a 10-Day Tube 
is sent without charge to anyone 
who asks. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The 
film is albuminous matter. The 
object of Pepsodent is to dissolve 
it, then to day by day combat it. 


The way seems simple, but for 
long pepsin seemed impossible. 
It must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harmful te 
the teeth. But science has dis- 
covered a harmless activating 
method. And millions of teeth 
are now cleaned daily in this 
efficient way. 


Let a ten-day test show what 
this new way means. The results 
are important, both to you and 
yours. Compare them with results 
of old-time methods and you will 
then know what is best. 


Cut out the coupon now so 
you won't forget. 






seaee 





See What It Does 


Get this 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
slimy film. See how teeth whiten 
as the fixed film disappears. Learn 
what clean teeth mean. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 137, 1104.S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











Ten-Day Tube Free 












Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 












IGHT after the annual Spring 
thaw, when dirt, gravel and 
|| ordinary macadam roads are at 
)their worst, and going into town 
[means a hard, wearisome day’s 
Sy work, then’s when you ,; would 
ieececiate a good Tarvia Road! 


i eae 
v n4 


Think of it; no matter how 
heavily the winter snow has drift- 
‘ed, no matter how many days 
it rains, and thaws, no matter 
Show much the frost cuts up the 
ordinary road, Tarvia stays just 
\the same—firm, smooth, solid and 


| easy riding. 


One horse will draw quite a 
Wsizeable load on a Tarvia road. 
§Zwo will haul the heaviest load 
|yyou can put on to your biggest 
Swagon. And it won’t be half so 








Tarviated Roads at different seasons. 
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Scenes on Lincoln Highway, the Blue Mound Road (Wisconsin), and the Main State Highway showing 
Winter storms and Sj.ing thaws cannot harm a Tarvia Road 


hard on them as a light load 
would be, on a bad road. 


If you drive an auto, how she 
whizzes along on a Tarvia road! 
It takes only a jiffy to get any- 
where and back again! 


Then, when summer’s sun has 
dried the mud, and ordinary roads 
are deep with dust, there’s no dust 
on a Tarvia road. 


And, best of all, a Tarvia road 
is the most economical road for 
any farming or small-town com- 
munity because it costs very little 
for up-keep. 


What is Tarvia ? 


Tarvia is a coal-tar preparation 
shipped in barrels, tank-wagons 
orjtank-cars, depending upon the 





A Tarvia Road is an all-weather road— : 


size and location of the job. No 
matter what your road problem 
may be—whether you require @ 
road binder for new construction, ® 
a dust preventive, a road preserver 
or a patching material—there is a@ 
grade of Tarvia made for the 
purpose. 


Summer is the time to apply 
Tarvia. You-and your neighbors 
can have all-weather roads for 
next winter and spring if you get 
together now and start on a Tarvia 
road program right away. 


Our engineers will be very glad 
to furnish information and sugges 
tions on request. A note to our 
nearest office outlining your prob- Md 


lems will not involve any obliga- % 
tion on your part. Booklets ie ee 









Special Service Department 
In order to bring the facts before taxpayers 
































as well as road authorities, The Barrett Compan 
has organized a Special Service Department w 
keeps up to the minute on all road problems. 

f you will write to the nearest office regai 
ing road conditions or problems in your vicinity, 
the matter will have the prompt attention of exe 
perienced engineers. This service is free for 
asking. If you want better roads and lower taxtf, 
this Department can greatly assist you. 
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the schoolhouses that dot all 
America, but here is one he does not 
ywn nor control. 

Somewhere along the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, in the desert 
fands close to the Mexican border, you 
will find a train that looks like a freight. 
But on closer inspection you will see that 
it is a passenger train, for all the old red 
box cars have little, high-up windows, or 
shuttered holes that pass for windows, and 
stove-pipe chimneys sticking up through 
the roofs. Besides, the queer train moves 
only occasionally, spending days, even 
weeks at a time, upon one switch. And 
all day long women and children are 
dimbing in and out, while after working 
hours men gather about the steps. 

One of the cars floats the American flag. 
It is the schoolhouse owned and managed 
by the railroad company, and superin- 
tended by Manager W. H. Whelan him- 
self, who conceived the idea of attaching 
this car to the construction train. He 
hires the teacher, and frequently visits the 
school where the children of his workmen 
must get their education. 

To understand the need of such a 
schoolhouse, you must know that this 
southern road stretches over a territory 
so immense that its fastest train takes 
three days and nights to cross from New 
Orleans to Los Angeles, and that much of 
the land is prairie primeval, with never a 
town or hamlet where the crews of its 
construction trains might find food or 
shelter. The workmen must eat and sleep 
where they are, and their families, too 
must live in the box ears, shifted and 
shunted from track to track as the work 


US SAM is rightfully proud of 


mands. 

It is a hard life, but the laborers come 
eagerly and consider themselves fortunate 
to hold so good a job. Only the foreman 
and time-keeper are American; all the rest 
are Mexicans, and there are 2,200 of them 
scattered over this division of the road. 

When the laborers straggled across the 
berder in little bands seeking work, they 
brought absolutely nothing with them 
save their wives and children and dogs and 
whatever they could carry in their arms. 
Few were decently clothed, and all were 
80 hungry that the men had to be fed and 
rested for several days before they were 
fit for labor. 

Seeing their pitiful need, Mr. Whelan 


, ordered that the settled camps be made as 


sanitary and comfortable as possible. 
Regular settlement work is done among 
them by paid workers, cabins are given to 

em, pure water is furnished in abun- 
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A Schoolhouse on Wheels—sy tex mccraz 


A Practical way of bringing education and comfort to desert workers 





dance, and even ice in tor- 
rid weather. The women 
and children share in all 
this and at once rejoice 
that they have come into 
the land of the free—and 
the fed. No wonder they 
want to “speak Ameri- 
cana” and “be Ameri- 
cana”! And that is exactly 
what the railroad com- 
pany wants them to be. 

Even a hospital car is 
installed in each village, a 
physician in charge, with 
cots for the sick, shower 
baths for the well, and 
medical advice for every- 
body—all free as_ the 
desert wind. Schools were 
provided for the children, 
and very many of the bet- 
ter things of life put into 
these small communities, 
all at the company’s ex- 
pense. 

But what to do for the 
extra gangs, which must 
live in the outfit cars and 
be shifted about as the 
work required, puzzled 











the big-hearted superin- 
tendent. The school-car 
pictured here solved the 
problem for him. 

It is fitted up as neatly as possible, and a 
foreman is hired whose wife is able and 
willing to be the teacher of this queer 
little school. The scheme has worked 
any for several years. As a rule 
the young Mexicans are bright and study 
well, and without exception they are proud 
of their schoolhouse and its flag. 

These people, living so long under filthy, 
half-civilized conditions, have many evil 
traits; but almost without exception they 
love music, which seems to have a magical 
effect upon them. So the company has 
installed the new invention, the telegra- 

hone, at many stations, and the crews 

ave learned that. they may have music 
all along the line. And they make the 
most of it. 

When the toil of the day is done, when 
the blazing sun has blinked its last rays 
across the hot mesas, the tired folk lounge 
outside their box-car homes and listen to 
music that comes from miles and miles 
away. It quiets their quarreling, silences 
their swearing, and makes the whole world 
seem good and kind. ; 

Late into the night the telegraphone 
grinds on; while the children you see in 








Learning to speak ‘‘ Americana”! 









School follows the itinerant families 


this picture climb up the brakeman’s irox 
ladder on the side of the car, spread theb 
blankets upon its flat roof, and lie down 
under the stars thinking how very nice i? 
is to be “Americana’’! 

But it is the car at the rear of the traix 
that is responsible for much of the improve 
ment in the families, and back of that is the 
big-souled man who declares: “Wage 
are not all we owe in this world.” 





Should the Boy Quit Schoo 
for a Job? 


“Se I finish my school training, o 
can I do better by quitting school ane 
starting into work while the pay is high?” 
This is one of the most important prob 
lems of the day. 

Thousands of school-boys are worrying 
themselves over the answer to these ques 
tions. Many who find school work tedious 
feel the on of the outside job. Some fee’ . 
that duty may be calling them into the 
field of the wage-earners. It is difficuls 
for any boy to turn down a $5-a-day job 
But where lies the answer? Here is good 
advice to the boys: Ask your elders, 

Ask the returned soldier. Colleges anc 
universities were caught unawares las 
fall by the inrush of returned soldiers de 
manding a coliege education. Ask hin 
what he saw in the army that opened his 
eyes to the value of education. 

Ask the labor leader. He knows thx 
handicaps of the men who trust to him fo 
guidance. What remedy is he prescribing 
for labor’s plight? Instruction, edueatiox 
head-work as well as hand-work. 

Ask the banker, the lawyer, the mer 

chant, the man on the farm. Ask the mas 
who has failed. Ask the man with a poo 
job. 
The employer who needs labor thes 
days is tempting the school boy witt 
high wages, but he knows in his heart that 
the boy who quits school to take the prof: 
fered job is a fool. Before accepting bit 
offer, ask his advice, honestly given. 

This is my advice to boys who am 
troubled. Grown-ups should recogniz 
the fact that every boy at one time o 
another is meeting with the problem 

. R. Warnotk, 
Dean of Men, Pennsylvania State College. 
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BALL) BAND 


MARY 


Look for the Red Ball 


“The House that 
Pays Millions 
for Quality’’ 


Look for the Red Ball 
when you buy Rubber 
Footwear, if you want 
perfect fit, real comfort, 
and More Days Wear. 


“Ball-Band” Rubber Foot- 
wear for all needs and pur- 
poses, sold in sixty thousand 
stores, has earned the con- 
fidence of ten million wearers. 

Ask your dealer for our 
free illustrated booklet, ‘‘More 
Days Wear.” It will show 
you our complete line of 
Rubberand Woolen Footwear, 
with full descriptions. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
307 Water Street, Mishawaka, Ind. 





FOR a limited time only, we offer 
highest grade extra heavy 12 gauge 
barbed wire at less than the cost of manu- 
4 point barbs % i 
5 om avert, Conted ep pad A - 
resisting pain ut u, reels 
H of 750 ft. weighing 88 lbs. 


Special Low Prices! 


DOE FO. oc cccccccccesecccsces 1.70 


HARRIS BROS. CO., Dept., RX-27 








CENTS A ROD and 
up for a 26 inch Hog 
Fence. Similar bar- 
gains on heavy all No. 
9 Fences, Steel Posts, 
Gates. Lowest prices Barb Wire. 


WE PAY THE FREICHT 
h—eaInvestigate our 77 Styles of Open 
earth Steel, heavy galvan- 

ized, rust-resisting Fences. 


SOLD ON 30 DAYS 





FREE TRIAL. 


8 
FACTORY TO USER DIRECT 3° 


Write for FREE CATALOG now. @« 


hye — By ve A 
SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 75 Years’ Use. 








Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. | 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you want Paint, write me. Do it now. 
I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. ¥. 





To Lengthen = ~ 
the Life of Fence Post 


By A. K. CHITTENDEN 


gf bit life of fence posts may be leng 

by treatment with a preservative, 
success of preservative treatment d 
principally upon the kind of prese: 
used and the depth of penetration seeups) 
Probably the best preservative is ' 
coal-tar creosote, which can usually jy 
obtained from a hardware or lumber deal. 
Wood-tar creosote is not so satisfactg 
coal-tar creosote. 

Some woods are more durable ¢ 
others; that is, are more resistant to de 
It is not possible to say that a post wi 
last a definite number of years, but t 
woods may be arranged in the onde 
their relative durability as fence pom 
about as follows: , 

Red cedar, about thirty-three yeay 
osage orange, about thirty-three yeam 
black locust, about twenty-five 
white cedar, about eighteen years; 
about seventeen years; tamarack 
wood), about nine years; white oak ag 
black walnuf, about eight Sper 
about six years; red and black oak, 
and maple, about four years; willow am 
cottonwood, about three to five years, 

Within the same species a large 
usually lasts longer than a small one, 
larger end of the post is more durable and 
should therefore be placed in the ground 
for best_results. The moisture conditiog 
in the soil have a considerable influence @ 
the life of the post. Where moisture com 
ditions are changing from time to 
the post is more liable to decay. In 
that is constantly wet, posts will last longer 
than where the moisture content change 

If posts are not to be treated with a pe 
servative, seasoning is not necessary, 
Seasoning will lengthen the life of the pat 
only by a very short time, if at all, ast 
seasoned wood will quickly take up mae 
ture again. However, posts should 
be peeled, for the bark causes moisture 
collect and results in decay. If the pom 
are to be treated with a pre i 
thorough seasoning is absolutely 
otherwise it will be difficult to obteis 
proper penetration of the preservative 

There are two methods of treatment 
which may be used without any e: 
apparatus—the brush method and the opt 
tank method. 

The brush method of treatment is the 
easiest and is fairly effective. It consislé 
of painting the post with hot oe 
heated to about 200° F. Be careful to 
all cracks in the wood. Two coats @ 
creosote should be put on. It is best tod 
the work in warm weather so that 
creosote will not cool too quickly. The 
butts of the posts should be treated for 
inches above the point where they. will 
enter the ground. Also, it is well to puts 
coat of creosote on the top of the post @ 
prevent decay where moisture is liable to 
collect. Brush treatment should increatt 
the life of a post from three to six years — 

A better method is the so-called “opel 
tank process.” Well seasoned posts a@ 
placed butts down in an open tank contaille 
ing creosote oil which, by means of a fire be 
neath the tank, is raised to a temperatil® 
of about 200° F. They are kept at 
temperature for about an hour, 
they are quickly transferred to a tank oom 
taining creosote oil at a temperatureofal 
100°F., or at ordinary air temperatureif 
oil is well liquefied, and left for an hour @ 
so; or if only one is available the 7 
creosote and posts are allowed to cool ia 
the original tank. The top of the pote 
be given a brush treatment or else 4 
in the creosote bath. The open tank! 
cess should increase the life of the pe 
from five ie, Sttees, rere. The cost @ 
treatment depen i ¢ 
amount of creosote abeorned | by thet , 

The open tank process requires_ 
two gallons of oil for five posts. — 
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ereosote oil costs about fifty cents a gallon. 


if a number of people in the same com- | 
can club together, creosote oil | 
could doubtless be bought in large quan- | 


munity 


tities cheaper through the cooperative 
puying and selling organizations. 


- The durable woods, such as red cedar 


and locust have such a length of life that 
preservative treatment is ordinarily not 


attempted. With the non-durable woods, | 


however, such as willow, red oak, cotton- 
‘wood, etc., treatment with preservative 
will so greatly lengthen their lives that it 
would seem to be advisable. 


A Fair Play Tenant 


A subscriber out in Iowa writes: “I con- 
template renting a 200-acre farm, the land- 
lord to furnish all feed, seed, machinery, 
horses, hogs, cattle and sheep, while I am 
to furnish all labor, pay running expenses— 
guch as threshing, twine, blacksmith bills— 
and to keep things in repair in as good con- 
dition as when I received them. I want to 
know what share each should have of the 
grain and the income from the stock. I 
wish a fair and square deal to both 
parties.” 

If the landlord were to pay the run- 
ning expenses and the tenant furnish only 
the labor, the proper division would be 
for the tenant to get one-third of the in- 
come from crops and live stock. We 
would suggest, in this case, that the tenant 

+ one-third and enough more to reim- 

urse him for the expenses he pays other 
than for labor. It would not be difii- 
cult to keep a record of such expenses and 
* allow the tenant enough in addition to 


his one-third to compensate him for pay- | 


ing them. 

Did a Big Business 
The Erie County Growers and Shippers 
Association of Orchard Park, N. Y., had a 
successful season of cooperative selling 
last year. Up to October there were about 
forty cars of cauliflower, with 400 crates 


each, shipped through this organization. 
It was expected then that there would 


be from 30,000 to 50,000 crates for the | 


Season. 


In addition to cauliflower the association | 


ed 15,000 baskets of cucumbers, 


shi 
pick es and dills, 7,000 baskets of peas, and 


about 4,500 baskets of beans. 


Shellac and Brush Container 


Most of the gaskets of 
the joints of a gas-en- ij 
gme or automobile mo- 
tor are made up with a 
coating of shellac, and 
abrush is used to apply 
the shellac. If_ shellac 
and brush are not kept 
m an air-tight con- 
fainer, they will 
th gee! ane 
up, as the al- 
oH of the shel- 
lac evaporates 
quickly. A very 
4 good container for 
S purpose can 
be made from a 
one or two-quart 
serew-top Mason 
fruit jar, as shown 
mm the sketch, the 
used being 
&@ tapered round- 
handled kind.This 
is fitted to the zinc 
cover of the jar by 
ng a hole in 
the cover and for- 
cing a taper drift 

















| ™ the hole, forcing upward the collar to fit 
f brush hendiet 


" A “screw is used to 
ure it as shown. C.H.W 
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Last Big Block of the Canadian Pacific 


Reserved Farm Lands 


HIS announces the offering of the last big 


block of the Canadian Pacific Reserved Farm 
Lands. Until this block is disposed of you can secure at low 
cost a farm home in Western Canada that will make you rich 
independent. The country is ideal for mixed farming as we!l as grain 
growing.. Later, the same lands can be bought only from private 
owners—and naturally, prices will be higher. Never again on 
. North American Continent will farm lands be offered at prices so low. 


Your Last Big 
J 

Opportunity 
This block contains both 
fertile open prairie and 
rich park lands in the 
Lloydminster and Battle- 
ford Districts of Central Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. You can buy 
farm lands on the rich prairies 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta at prices averaging about 
$18 an acre. Orland in Southern 
Alberta under an irrigation sys- 
tem of unfailing water from $50 
an acre and up. 


Twenty Years to Earn 
and to Pay 


The Canadian Pacific offers you this 
land under a plan of long term, easy 
yments that is remarkable in the 
istory of farm investments. You pay 
down 10%. Then you have no pay- 
ment on the principal until the end of 
the fourth vear, then fifteen annual 
pormenns. Interest is 6%. In central 
tchewan, Seagar Wheeler grew 
the world’s prize wheat. World’s prize 
oats were grown at Lloy Z 


Lands Under Irrigation 


In Southern Alberta, the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway has developed the largest 
individual irrigation undertaking on 
the American Continent. This district 
contains some of the best lands in 
Canada. An unfailing supply of water 
is administered under the Canadian 
Government. Prices range from 

an acre up on the same easy payment 


M. E. THORNTON 


Supt. of Colonization 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
932 First Street, E., Calgary, Alberta 


, 


>, No Taxes on 
Improvements 


There is a small tax on 

the land—seldom more than 

20c an acre for all purposes 

butthere are no taxes on your 

livestock, buildings,improve- 
ments, a or personal effects. 
Good markets, modern schools, roads, 
churches, am: make farm lifé 
desirable and attractive, Here you can 
achieve independence, 


- e g 
No Sale Without Inves- 
e e 
tigation: 
The Canadian Pacific will not sell Fee 
a farm until you have inspected it. You 
must be satisfied — and every question 
answered before taking up your home, 
Investigation is invited and made easy. 
Don’t delay your investigation. This 
announcement calls attention to the 
last great block of Pacific 
Reserved Farm Lands. 


Special Rates for Home- 
seekers and Full Information 


Special railway rates for homeseekers 
make inspection easy. Send now for 
free illustrated phiets answering 
all questions setting forth res 
— land valu. e ries cli- 
mate, opportunities, etc. not delay. 
Send coupon below for information. 


M. E. THORNTON, Supt. of Coleuizatica 
ANADIAN PACIFIC RY | 
| 982 First St., E.. Calgary, Alberta 
i I would be interested in learning more 
Qo ago joa dehy) Alberta, 
rtu Sas- 
‘arm oppo: = Alberta, 


estern 
| O Town lots in growing Western towns, 
My name 





Address 
L_town. voce ance ananassae Btn. J 





For full information about Canada, ask the C.P.R. 
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: Not a cent to pay now. Just tell us to send this Majestic Garden 


Plow andCultivator 
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Take a Year to Pay | 
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| More than a year has passed 
') since the signing of the Armis- 
} tice, yet all the world still feels 
} the effects of the War. The 
Telephone Company is no ex- 
_ ception. 


More than 20,000 Bell tele- 
phone employees went to war; 
some of them never returned. 
For eighteen months we were 
_shut off from practically all 
supplies, © 





























War's demands took our em- 
ployees and our materials, at 
the same time requiring in- 


creased service. 


' Some districts suffered. In 
> many places the old, high 
) standard of service has been 

_ restored. 




















The Human Side of Service 


In every place efforts at res- 
toration are unremitting. The 
loyalty of employees who have 
staid at their tasks and the fine 
spirit of new employeesdeserve 
public appreciation. 


They have worked at a dis- 
advantage but they have never 
faltered, for they know their 
importance to both the com- 
mercial and social life of the 
country. 


These two hundred thousand 
workers are just as human as 
the rest of us. They respond to 
kindly, considerate treatment 
and are worthy of adequate 
remuneration. And the reward 
should always be in keeping 


with the service desired. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 





One Policy 
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‘o Cloth — for women’s overalls and work clothes > 
' The strongest, fast color, ‘k-garment cloth made. 


J L. STIFEL & SONS 


260 CHURCH ST..N ¥ 


































Sixty-Bushel Wheat 
[Continued from page 7] 

other corn-belt farms. Unfortunately, the 
methods that have given such fine me ~ 
sults on this farm could not be used om _ 
farms everywhere. Perhaps it is fortunate 
that this is so, for if farmers everywhere 
could get such yields as these without the 
trouble and work of keeping live stock we 
would soon be short of beef, pork and 
dairy products. 

After reading A. B. Ross’s interpretation © 
of the long-time fertilizer experiments in __ 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, one can not h 
wondering what results Mr. Mann woul 
have obtained if he had added some potash 
fertilizer to the raw rock phosphate he 
uses. Possibly it might not have paid, but 
there is just a suspicion that it might have 
done so. Mr. Mann’s one rotation of corn, 
oats, wheat, clover is almost exactly the 
same as the rotation of corn, oats, wheat, 
timothy and clover used in the Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio experiments. But 
Illinois prairie soil is quite a different soil 
from that on which these experiments are 
conducted, and it may be that the Illinois 
soil has enough potash in easily available 
condition to make the use of potash fertil- 
izers quite unnecessary. 

It is generally conceded that raw rock 
phosphate does little good on a soil that 
is poor in humus, or decaying plant and 
animal matter. The clover plowed under 
once every four years on each of Mr, 
Mann’s fields supplies the necessary humus, 
His method of fertilizing would undoubt- 
edly not apply in those regions where no ~ 
provision is made for supplying the soil 
abundantly with humus. 





























Old Stories Retold 
PY VOL, 








A farmer out in Iowa who felt that his 
wife supervised his actions more than was 
necessary, had a son who was about to be 
married. He undertook to demonstrate 
to his son that the wife is generally the boss. 
He hitched up a team, loaded in two dozen 





chickens, and took the son with him on & 
tour of the country. 

The evening of the second day they 
halted in front of an attractive farmhouse, 
(The name on the mail-box was not Peter 
Tumbledown.) They went up to the porch 
and the father spoke thus to the motherly 
looking woman, who was ing ; 
‘‘Ma’am, my son and I are traveling about —__ 
the country, and wherever we find a place 
where the husband is boss we aim to give 
them a horse, and wherever the wife is the 
boss we give them a chicken. We still 
have both our horses, but there is only 
one chicken left.” 

“Well, sir,’ responded the lady, J 
reckon you'll have to give us a horse; for 
my husband is boss on this farm.” 
she called her husband to look at the ~~ 
horses. They went out to the road to 
gether. , : 

“Well,” said the husband, “I think we'll 
take the white horse.” 

“No, father,” said the wife, “let’s take , 
the bay horse.” 

“Never mind,” interrupted the traveler. 
“You get a chicken.” x 








































































Building-Bees' Put Kick . 
' in Cooperation 
{Continued from page 82] 


ely, the ee 
ine re- the financial scheme of the organization 
ised on . to the writer. ; Fe 
rtunate The Elk Rapids folks claini no originality 
‘ywhere he for their financing scheme. They swear 
out the by it—and seldom at it. They don’t put 
tock we their faith in the by-laws and system or 
rk and warehouse alone. They are pluggers. 
They know that where jangling, jealousy 
retation + and indifference have entered into an 
ents in association of this kind, the germs are 
ot h created which breed failures. To put a 
2 would cooperative association over the top, re- 
potash uires brains, grit and patience. You 
hate he have to stand the gaff, and sacrifice and 
aid, but plug and sweat and boost. But success is 
ht have all the sweeter therefor. ee 
of corn, The Elk Rapids finance scheme is like 
tly the this; ‘To raise the $12,000 necessary for 
wheat, the warehouse (the cost was low because 
en. Jabor and building material came free from 
Sut members), members pledged small amounts 
ent soil to cover. These pledges, or loans, to the 
ents are association bring forth from the asso- 
Illinois ciation’s treasurer notes which assure the 
vailable members that they will get their money 
h fertil- back with interest. The principal and 
interest are paid back to members in ten 
uw rock equal yearly instalments, the interest 
oil that being figured at the rate of five per cent. 
ant and The interest is so divided that it will 
d under be the same for each of the ten years. 
of Mr. Thus, a farmer who loans $100 to the asso- 
humus, ciation will receive $12.75 each year for 
ndoubt- ten years. The simplicity of this program 
here no”. isa great virtue. Also, the quick interest 
the soil * returns make a good talking point in 


starting the association. The same plan 
has succeeded in similar forms elsewhere 
and, although some may not approve of it, 
the hard-headed northern farmers take 
their stand on this platform. 


——» 


Live-Stock Shippers Unite 


[Continued on page 82] 


live-stock products; to promote coopera~ 
5 tive education, and to encourage the or- 
ganization of cooperative stock marketing 
organizations; to develop uniformity in 
the plan of organization and method of 
operation of local live-stock shipping as- 
sociations; to aid such organizations in 
sig problems of general interest in transporta- 
tion, handling and marketing; to lease, 
buy, build, own, improve, mortgage, sell 
and control such buildings and other real 
and personal property as may be necessary 








that his in the conduct of its operations; and to 
han was riorm any other work which may be of 
ut to be nefit to its members or to the industry. 
onstrate There is no doubt that live-stock ship- 
the boss. ping associations are worth while. For 


ro dozen Instance, since the organization of live- 
stock shipping associations at Hamilton, 
Cowgill and Polo, Mo., a short time ago 


ay they twenty-three cars of cattle, hogs anc 
mhouse. p have been shipped, with an approxi- 
ot Peter mate value of $43,300.04. These ship- 


ne porch ments were made with an approximate 


notherly = faving of $75 a car to the community, 
z socks: making a total of $1,725 saved for the 
ig about | farmers of that county through the efforts 
[a place of these associations. Double the amount 
_ to give of live stock could have been shipped. if 
feisthe — cars had been available. 
We still The advantages of the cooperative 
is only pping of live stock may be summed up 
48 follows: An important saving is made 
ady, “E ' for the member; stock dan be shipped at 
orse; for any time the member desires; in case the 
” And stock is damaged the mémber is fully 
at the compensated from the insurance fund; 
road to- € manager is on the central markets 
_ every week, thereby receiving more at- 
nk we'll tention at the hands of the commission 


than the occasienal shipper; farmers 
| #e trained in cooperation... Cooperative 
; tock associations have increased in 
imber more rapidly than any other co- 
ative agricultural enterprise. 
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of Nitrogen from the Air at *2 per Acre 


ITROGEN is the element that most frequently determines the size of 
the crop. Non-legume crops rob the soil of nitrogen. A 20-bushel 
wheat crop takes 28 pounds of nitrogen out of an acre of soil. Nitrogen 
must, by some method, be added to your soil to offset the ravages of 
robber crops. 

Nature has provided the legumes, which gather nitrogen from the air, and |Beew 
when plowed under, leave a rich deposit of nitrogen in the soil. The nitrogen- | Sania 
gathering ability of iegumes depends upon the presence of certain bacteria. na bs 

Farmogerm is @ culture which furnishes millions of these nitrogen-fixing bac- 
teria, whose purity and vigor have been determined over a pcriod of ten years. It 
is the only inoculant in which the life of the bacteria can be guaranteed for years, 
Farmogerm bacteria remain alive and active because the bottle has a patented glass 
and rubber stopper. This stopper enables the bacteria to breathe 
purified air, without which they lose their nitrogen-fixing powers. 

Bacteria in all inoculants live on air, but ordinary unsterilized 
air kills them. The purified air that reaches Farmogerm bacteria i ij 
gives them life and vigor for years. 

In soils so depleted of nitrogen that you have been unable to 
row alfalfa, clover or vetch, usually inoculation is the thing lacking, 
You can therefore plant inoculated seed and insure a healthy, 

vigorous stand, 


FARMOGERM is prepared for alfalfa, clover, vetch, cow 
peas, soy beans, peanuts, lucerne, peas, beans, sweet 
peas and all legumes. 
*‘Much pleased with Farmogerm’’—South Carolina Experiment Station. & } nted |: 
“Quite remarkable results’’—Rhode Island Experiment Station, i ; 
“Great promise for farm industry’’—New York College of Agriculture. $ 4 pper . 


IS YOUR SOIL ACID? C 


Most legumes will not grow on acid soil. Be sure your soil is ; 
sweet before planting. Use lime generously in connection 
with legumes. Most soils in East, South and Central West 
need Lime Treatment. 
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Five-acre size, $8.00; one-acre size, $2.00; garden-size, $.50, 
Our new book, “‘ Nitrogen from the Air,”’ is free. Ask for 


. it today. If your dealer cannot supply Farmogerm, mnwn few Wee eure 
a order direct, stating crop to be inoculated. r , 

Ly Say tO) ‘ 

Sap EARP-THOMAS CULTURES CORP. SEED DEALERS, ATTENTION 


(3) 
Ray z : Remember, Farmogerm is 
; i { the only inoculant that does 
# not deteriorate with age. 
No bad stocks left over. 
Write for our liberal propo- 


sition, 


80 Lafayette Street 


Dept. O, New York, N. Y. 
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Farm Journal Rules and Recipes for March ™ 


How To Graft Trees 




















i. Splitting the stock. 2. Scion ready 
to put in place. 3. Scions in place. 
4. Cross-section of stock and scions. 
5. Scions and cut protected by wax 


HEN in the spring the sap begins 
to move in the stock, be ready; 
this occurs early in the plum and 
cherry, and later in the pear and apple. 
Do the grafting, if possible, on a mild day 
during showery weather. The necessary 
tools are a chisel, or a thick-bladed knife or 
4 grafting iron (with which to split open 
the stock after it is sawed off smoothly 
with : pean saw), a hammer or mallet 
to aid the splitting process, a very sharp 
knife to trim the cine, and a supply of 
good grafting wax. Saw off a branch 
at the desired point, split the stock a 
little way down and insert a scion at each 
outer taking care that the inner 
bark of the scion fits exactly against the 
inner bark of the stock. 
Trim the scions wedge-shaped, as shown 


in the picture; insert them accurately; 
the wedge should be a ‘trifle thicker on 
the side which comes in contact. -with 
the stock’s bark. Lastly, apply grafting 
wax. Each scion should be long enough 
to have two or three buds, with the lower 
one placed as shown. The “spring” of the 
cleft. holds the scions securely in place, and 
therefore tying should be unnecessary. If 
both scions in a cleft grow, one may later 
be cut away. 

You can’t graft a pear or an apple on 
a cherry or plum tree, nor vice versa. 
The stone fruits and the pomaceous fruits 
are separate families and refuse to inter- 
marry. 


How To Make Grafting Wax 


Judge Biggle likes to make his graft- 
ing wax this way: One pound of resin, 
one-half pound of beeswax, and one- 
quarter pound of tallow, melted together 
and applied with a brush. Keep in an 
iron pot; heat for use when wanted. 
He says: ‘It is best to use scions which 
were cut very early this spring or last fall; 
they can be kept in moist sawdust or sand.” 


Lime-Sulphur for Scale Insects 


Better see whether or not there is any San 
Jose scale on your trees. It takes a magni- 
fying glass to see this pest plainly. If 
you'll send us some specimen twigs from 
your fruit trees and currant bushes, we’ll 
give you our diagnosis free of charge, 
provided you enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. This scale is round, brownish 
or grayish in color, with a center black dot 
or “nipple.” Remedy: Spray the trees 
now with the lime-sulphur mixture. 
Here is the formula: 

Slake twenty-two pounds of fresh lump 
lime in the vessel in which the mixture is 
to be boiled, using only enough water to 
cover the lime. Add seventeen pounds of 
sulphur (flowers or powdered), having 
previously mixed it into a paste with 
water. Then boil the mixture for about 
an hour in about ten gallons of water, 
using an iron but not a copper vessel. 
Next add enough water to make, in all, 
fifty gallons. Strain through wire sieve or 
netting, and apply while mixture is warm. 


Lime-sulphur also controls fung 
troubles, such as peach leaf-curl, seah 
pear and apple, fruit rot, leaf-blight, et, 
For these troubles spray in Mareh jug” 
before the buds swell. a4 


To Treat Oats for Smut 


There are three steps in treating ogi 
for smut: 1. Mix one pint of fo " 
hyde in ten gallons of water. 2. Sprinkls 
the ten gallons of liquid over forty | 
bushels of oats, shoveling the oatg @ | 
that the solution is evenly distdbuted, 
3. Sack the oats when they are thon 
oughly mixed and sow the next morni 

Two men in three hours can treataall 
sack enough oats for forty acres. “For 
maldehyde can be secured at any drug” 
store. The total cost for an acre is pet 
more than five or six cents. 


———— 


Easy Way To Calculate Interest 


ROBLEM: Find the interest on $24 
from March 10, 1917, to October 29, 
1918, at seven per cent. Time is one year, 


’ seven months and nineteen days, 


Principal 
ORs ee rere 


Int.forlyear . . . $16.80 1 year =$16.80 


1 mo. (1-12 yr.) 1.40 X 7 months = 9.8 
“3 days (1-10 mo.) .14 X 6 (18 days)= 
* “J day (%of3da.) .04% X 1 day = 


*  "“l yr.,7mos.19days (18days +1 day) = $27. 


Recipes for Making Soap | 


Cold process: One can of lye dissolved 
in two quarts of water. Add this to five 
pounds of grease, being careful that the 
grease has not been overheated. Sir 
thoroughly and slowly until soap is pro 
duced. 

Hard soap: One can of lye in for 
quarts of water. Add this solution to a 
pounds of grease or tallow. Boil slowly 
and stir until soap is produced. 

Soft soap: One can of lye in thre 
gallons of water. Add this to five pounds 
of grease or tallow. Boil, stirring slowly, 
until soap is produced. “ 





Standard Weight of Farm Products (Pounds per Bushel) 
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NOTE: No standard weights were supplied for New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming. 


*Cottonseed for Arkansas 33% pounds per bushel. 
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TheCletracs DayIs Here 


HE tide has turned. The big demand to- 

day is for the small tank-type tractor— 
for the Cletrac—that goes further than the 
simple job of plowing and takes the place of 
horses over plowed ground and seedbed, 
working faster and at lower cost. 


It wanted only the marvelous success of the 
Cletrac in 1919 to make the bulk of farmers 
‘everywhere put their “O.K.” on the small 
tank-type. And now, because the Cletrac is 
the “fashion”—because a greatly increased 
output means a lower manufacturing cost— 
we can offer a better Cletrac and still reduce the 


price to ‘you. 


With more power and improved construction, 
1920 will prove to any farmer, anywhere, that 
Cletrac farming is profitable farming. 


The Cletrac, used alone or in “fleets,” is the 
tight size and type for almost any farm—the 
one tractor adapted to all conditions. It has 
proved its ability to stand up to its work. 
And now that the public has recognized its 
worth, it is out in front to stay. 


HE Cletrac now has a larger motor, yet no 
" Keeddea weight or increased friction to eat 
up power. Its track is one-third wider, which 
gives it a lighter tread and a stronger grip on 
the ground. 


The Cletrac steering device, an exclusive 
feature, insures positive power to both tracks 
all the time. That means full power on the 
turns, as well as straightaway. A new water 
clarifier takes out all the dust that would 
grind your pistons and overheat your 
motor. 


These and other features mean even better 
performance than before. Back of the Cletrac 
is the service of over 1200 distributors and 
dealers, with repair stocks near you and con- 
stantly increasing. Back of that is our pur- 
pose to make every Cletrac owner a booster. 


You will be lining up on the side of progress 
if you start Cletrac farming now. You can’t 
go wrong on it. A Cletrac means more kinds 
of work, more days in the year, and lower costs 
on every job. Now is the time to start. 


Send in the coupon, or see the Cletrac dealer at once. 


Tr Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Sales Offices at 


New York Omaha 
Cleveland Oklahoma City 


San Francisco 
Minneapolis Spokane 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 


Name 


a a 


Los Angeles ™ Cleveland 


18995 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Send me your booklet 
Selecting 


Send me name of Cletrac Dealer 


18995 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Largest producers 
of tank-type tractors 
in the world 


Tractor Co, 


Your Tractor” 





Post Office 
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New and interestu 


-® The CountryBoy and Girl *: 


formation for Our Young Folks 





HE next time y rive hom 
little load ol sisal wine i ] 
member that you ‘are givil 


its last lift on a jo 
which it has required months 
got the first Lift at 1 
or girl in far-off tropical 

whose inhabitants were civilized 
people with temples and literature centuries 
before Columbus came ashore If you bring 
Manila twine, the journey began under the 
guidance of a bare-footed, Sd pe 
little Filipino, who perhaps neve r heard of : 
binder, and whose farm implements consis st 
of a crooked'stick and a pointed stone. 
money 


irney of thousan¢ 


1 
the nat 


Can you imagine how much $25,- 
000,000 is? Well, American farmers spend 
as much as that every year for sisal and 
Manila fiber, to be used in binder twine making, 
and they have made America lead the world 
in this industry. The Germans have seen 
that the method is good and have partly 
adopted it. 

The first man to think of getting 
twine produced was William Deering, 
ventor of the reaper. In 1879 he 
interested in working out 


binder 
the in- 
became 
machinery that 
would bind the grain after it was cut. But 
for this machine he needed twine thinner than 
had ever been made before, uniform, running 
from 600 to 700 feet a pound. He approached 
a Philadelphia rope-maker with his proposi- 
tion and, as you will guess, was turned down. 
He went to another Philadelphia rope-maker 
who hesitated, then thought he saw good 
dollars in the proposition, and so consented 





oe er So 





Hauling sisal leaves to the cleaning mill, Yucatan 


to make the experiment. It was fortunate 
for himself that he did so, for his experiment 
was successful and laid the foundation for 
the enormous binder twine industry. 

Meanwhile American explorers discovered 
Manila fiber, and later the sisal fiber of 
Yucatan. If you had been working in the 
hot sun with a new machine and very, very 
poor twine you would have been glad when 
unexpectedly a roll of good Manila twine 
was sent you by Mr. Deering, for the Manila 
twine worked splendidly. Nowadays the 
better er des of twine are all made of sisal 
fiber, ar nd Manila fiber is used to help out 
when the demands are too heavy for the 
Yucatan planters. 

Vast tracts of Yucatan jungle are cleared 
and the sisal plants are set out in rows eight 


feet apart, but they have to be started two 
years before this in nurseries. From five to 
seven years are required to mature the ero 
on the plantation and, meanwhile, no cult 
vation is needed. When the crop is ripe, the 
planter works back and forth across the field 
and cuts the leaves every week of the year. 
If you are going to have a sisal plantation, 
you will also have a cleaning-plant right on 
your own plz . e. Here the leaves are passed 
through a cleaning-machine at the rate of 
3,000 an eae, And out of the machine comes 
fiber which is carried into your drying yards 
and spread on wire. You let the fiber dry 
in the sun, and then have it baled and sent 
to the great twine mills of the United States, 
the two largest of which are found in Chicago. 
[Continued on page 130] 
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Drying and bleaching sisal fiber in the sun 


Thousands of miles of binder twine 


The Bird-House You Can Build—sy cuartes p. sHorrNer 


HEN I say you, I mean you—not a 

skilled carpenter or mechanic, but just 
the ordinary bird lover who wants to build 
a house for his or her feathered friends. 

I have had al! kinds of neighbors, but my 
bird neighbors have given me the most 
pleasure. They sing for me, they work for 
me, they play for me and—yes, I must say 
it—they scold me. Venture too « lose to the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Wren during the 
nesting season an 1d you will be told in plain 
but vigorous bird language, to keep your 
distance. 

Now, for the houses. ‘r six years of 
close study at our bird sanctuaries, we have 
proved the following: 1. Putting up bird- 
houses is the best way to increase the bird 
population. 2. Birds are not fussy about 
their homes. They simply ask for comfort 
and safety. 3. Which way the houses face 
makes no difference. 4. Perches are not 
necessary. 5. Roofs should be tight, but 
floors need not be; houses should be ven- 
tilated_ by having two smo!! holes bored in 
each side near the roof. 7. Entrance holes 
should be near the top, in front. 8. When 
cats are troublesome use a tin guard around 
tree or pole. 

The design here shown can be made by 


we have thousands of similar houses 
our sanctuaries. Use weathered 
wood, and paint or stain 
with a colored linseed-oil, re- 
sembling dead wood or bark. 
Bore two half-inch holes 
(not shown in cut) in the 
sides of the box about one- 
half inch from the top. for 
ventilation. White pine, 
cedar or cypress, one-half to 
seven-eighths of an_ inch 
thick, all make good houses. 
Entrance holes should be 
near the top. 

Wren: Inside dimensions, 
floor, 34% x 3% inches; 
depth, six inches; entrance, 
one inch. Bluebird: Floor, 
5 x 5 inches; depth, nine 
inches; entrance, one and a 
half inches. Chickadee: 
Floor, 4 x 4 inches; depth, 
ten inches; entrance, one 
and a quarter inches. Tree-swallow: Floor, 
5 x 5 inches; depth, eight inches; entrance, 
one and a half inches. Crested flycatcher: 
Floor, 6 x 6 inches; depth, eight inches; 
entrance, two inches. Flicker: Floor, 44% x 


any one; 
used in 
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6 inches; depth, twenty-two inches; entrance, 
two and a half inches; must contain some 
sawdust or tree mold in bottom of nest 
Nuthatch: Floor, 5 x 5 inches; depth, twelvé 
inches; entrance, one and a half inches 
Woodpecker: Floor 6 x 6 inches; depth, 
twelve to fifteen inches; entrance, one and 8 
half inches; must contain sawdust. Martim 
Nest in colony houses; rooms, 6 x 6x7 "inches; 
entrance, 134 x 2 inches. 
A bracket hewee is all right for robins, fly- 
catchers, brown thrashers, pheebes and swa 
lows. This house can be made from m@ 
with the bark on, or 
out of plain boards. 
The back to be 
fastened against a 
tree or house is five 
and three-quarters 
inches wide and 
twelve inches to ex- 
treme top. The 
height from bottom 
of nest to point of 
roof is eight and 
one-quarter inches. 
Base of nest, eight 
inches wide by seven and one-half inches! 
(Continued on page 130] 
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to flavor one dessert. 


Real-Fruit Desserts 


MARCH, 1920 


The New-Type Quick Gelatine Dainties 


jifty-Jell is a new-grade quick 
gelatine dessert at no higher cost 
than the old grades. 


The fruit flavors come in liquid 
form, in bottles. There’s a vial in 


each package. 


We crush the fruit, condense the 
juice and seal it. Thus you get 
the fragrance and the flavor of 
fresh fruit. 


A Wealth of Fruit 


You get fruit in abundance. We 

use, for instance, half a pineapple 

We crush 

the fruit in Hawaii—fruit too ripe 
to ship. 


You get real fruit, rich in earthy 


salts—not a mere fruit flavor. And 
people need fruit daily. 


You get the whole dessert for 
less than the fruit would cost. 


Costs a Trifle 


jiffy-Jell is ready-sweetened. It 
comes acidulated with lemon or 
grape acid. Simply add _ boiling 
water as directed on package, then 


— 


the fruit-juice essence from the 


bottle, and let cool. 


One package serves six people i in 
mold form—twelve if you whip 
the jell. And they get a real-fruit 
dainty, rich in fruit. 


Not Like Others 


Jiffy-Jell is the only dessert 
which offers these bottled fruit fla- 
vors. Compare it with the old 
kinds. It will change your whole 
conception of these healthful, de- 
licious desserts. 


Then try Lime-fruit flavor to 
make a tart, green salad jell. Use 
Mint flavor for a mint jell to serve 
with meats. 

Try several fruits, then send us 
the trade-marks and let us supply 

you with aluminum molds. Mile 
ions now serve Jiffy-Jell. Let 
your folks enjoy it. 


10 Flavors in Glass Vials 
A Bottle in Each Package 


Mint Cherry Lime Orange 
Loganberry Raspberry Strawberry 
Lemon Pineapple Coffee 





Mold Offers 


vue —B is a pint mold, heart 
shaped 


S yle —C is a pint mold, fluted, 
® individual mold above 


—— D ie 0 adil tall 4h conve 


_ Btyle—E is @ pint mold with 
pinnacles, 


—H is a pint mold, star saint 





»-half inches 
130] ‘i 


shaped. 
_ Set of Six is individual molds. 


Cut out the @® trade-marks 
from the fronts of Jiffy-Jell 
packages. Send 5 trade-marks 
for any pint mold or for the 
Set of Six. Send 2 for the 
Jiffy-Cup. 
pon, checking the molds you 
The pint molds are val- 
ued at 50c each. 


ioe Jiffy-Cup 


Send 5 trade- 
marks for any pint 
mold or the set of 
six. Two for the 


Jiffy-Cup. 


Enclose with cou- 








Free Molds 


Style No. 6 


Individual 
Dessert Molde 


Six to the set 


These are aluminum molds 
in assorted styles for individual 
servings. There afe six to the 
set. The six will serve a full 
package of Jiffy-Jell. 


Send us 5 circle trade-marks 
—see below—and we will send 
the entire set. Value, 60 


Above style comes also in 
pint mold. See Style—C 
below. 


Jiffy-Cup 


For Measuring 


This is an aluminum half 
pintcup. Fill twice with water, 
as directed on package, to 
dissolve one package of Jiffy- 
Jell. It also holds an exact 
cup as called for in many 
recipes. Markings show frac 
tions of a cup. It will help 


you to get recipes right. 


Send 2 trade-marks for this 


Jiffy-Dessert Co., 


Waukesha, Wis. 
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THR FARM sousnad. 
DURABLE | The County Boy bad Gil 
DURHAM HOSIERY) =: -:%qt00m 
By OSCAR BERKSETH 


HE only club work that I am as yet ine 
MADE STRONGEST WHERE THE WEAR IS HARDEST timately acquainted with is corn ¢elyh ” 
work. I have been a member of a corn club 7 
for two years with very good success and J 
intend to continue in the work. Besides © 
being a source of profit, club work has taught ~ 
me many things of inestimable value whieh 
I otherwise would know nothing about, J 
have learned how to prepare corn for the show, 
and it was only through actual contact with 
the work and through the help of the county 
agent that I thoroughly understood how, 
What is more, I won third place at the corn 
show last year, and first place at the Glen. 
: ‘ if wood Fair this year. 
LADY WARE Nh Gea) am | ty : Mt di Besides these things I have learned how 
wery fine 4.\ agi hb 3 le ~~" / to pick and cure seed corn, how to determing” 
se oh erised Man, 4 Ny Ves ] he the moisture content of corn, and how to de 
stocking, fash- Ht MM 3 alll! dt eeilbtes : tect diseases on corn. Through a demon 
~foned with DP anim } sd ‘ of stration on my acre, I have learned the value 
A peda back. \ a aE fit bie” Det | of fertilizer, of using good seed, of thinning 
a atetoven : ‘ 4 out the hills, and of clean cultivating. 

‘ At present I am contemplating starting a 
small experiment and breeding plot, and to 
this end I have been selecting special ears* 
of corn from my acre. Some day I Will 
establish myself in the seed-corn business; 
| and had I not joined the corn club, I would 
| not now have such a start. My yield thig 

year was 111 bushels, fifty-four pounds. 
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Forty Million Miles of Twine: 
[Continued from page 128] 


The fibers are inspected by trained ‘men, 
after which they are properly mixed. Then, 
according to grade, the fiber is passed through ” 
bd 44 several operations which soften, comb’ and 
x €71eNCce Sa AY * at form it into a continuous ribbon calleda@ 7 
” sliver. The slivers pass from machine to ma - 
‘. chine where they are doubled up and redrawn” 
. ° 32 until they form a well-worked, continuous. 
vA) TEL Ua He “nN ostery sliver of practically uniform size. It has 
taken our best farm machine inventor ~ 
several years of careful study to-develop ‘the 
NYONE can see the beauty in Durable- machines which do this work ‘so accurately, 
‘ . After the slivers are perfected in the prep- 
DURHAM Hosiery. But Experience aration rooms, they pass to the a de- 
and : partment and are spun into smooth, even 
looks deeper sees the wonderful wearing twine. As the twine is spun it. is wound on 
quality. Every pair of Durable-DURHAM is bobbins; when ow are on hey oe passed 
rong! i ced ° to the balling machines, where the twine i 
strongly reinforc Legs are full length; wound into balls such as we use on our grail 
tops wide and elastic; sizes accu- binders. 


rately marked ; feet and toes smooth, Yes toes | be good - ene yet Me: 
wou a y imagine that ,000,000 4 
seamless and even. The Durham But, sae 


: of twine are spun every year. 

dyes will not fade. | matter of fact, those = corres 
P almost exactly to our needs. roerican — 
Styles for children and men as well farmers might beable to get along if the 


as for women—for dress, work or play, a of farm Rc ea wees ue 
fered with for a year, but the annual sup) 
for every season of the year. of binder twine is completed just as it s, 


Ask your dealer-for Durable-DURHAM Ho- needed and if anything interfered\ with 


siery. Look for the Trade Mark ticket your father’s harvest would be in great dange?. 
attached to each pair. Where could you find enough men to do the — 
binding by hand? q 


DURHAM HOSIERY_MILLS, Durham, N.C. __sBird-House You Can Build 


Sales Office, 88 Leonard Street, New York 





} a 








[Continued from page 128] 


depth. The front corners are cut off, which 
adds to its beauty. The strip ourceuneee xj 


STOVES & Can Make $25 to $50 a A H nest is two and one-half inches high. . 

HOOSIER RANGES FREE You Wore ton hess t ome nell of Se well 65S eee 

Jeeey to ore home 29 dare free no matter where yee Bre, Make big profit ing carpets s, mats, | PO y z ird and an wu 
your sana ie _— expense if you do not a weer oe, Sa * | strip, 15% x 644 inches, nailed to side 

= re, ‘comforts oad ploenucen et Gragyehs; oe.. 6 Tow hours .e Cay on the and to cross strip on underside of roof. 








7 


af 


perfect au ween & bere, pene ewcomb Automatic Loom house can be nailed or wired to tree, eaves e 


finished, smooth ‘ta’ z barn or side of dwelling. 
Sesigt, quasuntaed tor —_ : - No Skill Needed Putting up bird-houses: Fasten all houses 
~ +s ee securely. If it is a swinging house use 
= = wire. When Sestened a: see that the 
: products entrance is shaded. ere cats, 
Waite (AT ONCE fer full de- rg: mae o. are petrmarg co pg i 
on top of poles or against buildings. ° 
Newcomb Loom Co. | of nesting places of birds varies, and no fixed 
444 Taylor St.,Davenport,lowa =| rule can be given. Wrens and bluebirds 
from five to ten feet above the ground. Tree 
e swallows, eight to fifteen feet; woo KET 
R ] and flickers, twelve to twenty feet; 
esino : twelve to twenty feet; crested flycatel 
+p sae Hg ops Sent heebes and bart 
saf . ows, eight to twelve feet. : 
a e home ®@ — pe he See of Agn- 
culture, Washington, D..C., has a Farmiem, 
remedy for G ve_>y Bulletin, No. 609, entitled: Bird-Housee! ! 
. ~— | oe How To Bui em.”’ is is free, 
skin troubles : should be in the hands of every bird 


Ee 





















































































































































































= Country Boy and Girl | 
| Girl” ‘ 
Boy Who Thought of Mother 
. small but gritty, and he loved his t 
ight Me a ohetoby His father saw him stealing a 1S 
i around to 7 pant . the house; then 
ae toed in. ‘Pa,’ said he, “‘just wrap u ’ 
as yet ina Be dneer and don’t tell ma.” 2 she Sl O) 
corn club His mother was ill that day and was in e 
| corn oe bed. The boy had stepped upon one of the : 
8 erosspieces of a barbed-wire fence; his foot T like hi on 
es a es had slipped, allowing his finger to be caught goes like this— ow 
he deat to my heart are the 
: er loo . ° 
about. I d Nid: “T think we must have a doctor scenes of my childhood, 
ergy ve this Se when fond recollection presents them to view”’ ! 
c “ 0, a,’ bs . 
the county diet want any doctor; you cat fix it up.” rage It is one of the 2 monet old — 
t the cual Not a murmur came from the brave boy int ie 32 page song book, Songs oO ng 
"the Glam as his «rg Maestyrne pea Boe! oes Come on Ago”, which we will send free to anyone returning the 
: gu ssible infection, 
1 an a tendoeed it carefully. With an- coupon below. Send for your copy today. 
Foe: how. other, “‘Don’t tell ma,” he tiptoed out when 
f ete ay it was finished; and, somehow, pa was glad 
—d nae that he owned a half-interest in that boy. - 
d the value 
of thinning % ¥ 
ting. } 
- starting a 
a t, For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School a a- Real Worth m se 
day I Will ’ “ 
busine Say, Dad, What Did You Do? PIANOS anv PLAYER PIANOS 
ib, I wow ; ‘ . 
y yield this By MYRTLE JAMISON TRACHSEL r You cannot make a mistake in choosing a Baldwin-made 
ounds. Bure I want an education, Piano or Player-Piano, because in so doing you are followin 
wan smart like you, ’ a 
EI arcing when theweods were tallice— : the example of the world’s best musicians of yesterday ss 
T wine Say, dad, what did you do? today—DePachmann, Bachaus, Sembrich, Henry, Pugno, 
j Scharwenka, Eddie Brown, Tillie Koenen, LaForge, 
When = Se schoolroom seemed so hot and Rickeet ae ae — hcg — or I! 
ined  mién, , ine includes the win, Ellington ilton 
, And you felt sort of blue, : : “ . Song J 
ot ae And the old swimming hole was shady and and Howard Pianos, and the anualo, the a 
om io player-piano that is all but human”. Our local > 
sn called Say, dad, what did you do? representative will be glad to demonstrate and, 2) poi Dept. 
shine to ma. let you try any of these instruments. = C5 
nd redress ny yo ont wane Jamping in the brook, Se nd ous aaa PSE 
’ ‘ : e bass in the lake c , too, os” u 
Tt And the waged bait jumped right. in Che a Company ~~" song book ‘‘Songs of 
aah your hand— - ° : 
develop tin Say, dad, what did you do? Cincinnat! Chicago St. Louis New York _-~ Long Ago.” 
ncouraaa San Francisco Indianapolis Ce } Se TT “ 
. , S 
vinnine a Bird Work for March Denver Louisville Dallas | -—~ Street or R, F. Decsiesesssens 
oth, ‘on 1. Plan now for a big celebration of the sixth ek City and State... 2% 
s woun Annual Liberty Bell Bird Club day, April 9. => Would you like to have-a piano or player-plano? 
he tutu is 2. This is the month when there is a 
ay ; cme eg northward movement among the 
on Our gree ea a winter venues oe for the It Gri nd S th W. “Pre 
' and many migrants begin their north- 
S000" ‘ies ward na Keep an accurate list of the Y : W: . ay ; 
Pecans . 6 Listen for the first fox sparrow song. ou ant t Taken a 
Aroerican «year and bluebird will also give No matter how you like your coffee 
along poe 4, Have bird walks, put up bird-houses, ground—coarse— medium—fine or 
bate ol and interest the youngsters in bird life. pulverized, only a simple adjustment 
a M 4 5. The birds nesting this month are barred of the Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill and 
ust as Ms owl, duck hawk and Carolina wren. Watch 
red\ with it for these early hame builders. a few turns of the handle grinds your 
pont a Topies for bird study this month should coffee just as you want it. 
Z : migrants; value of migratio . 
noe bl the early nesting birds; food of the The Arcade Crystal Coffee Mill 
: oa the beginning of the song Attach the Crystal Mill to the wall 
Build and grinding is a joy instead cf a 
3] ; j “wrestle”, It keeps your coffee elean 
sch and dry in its airtight container. It _ 
of, measures as it grinds. Best of all 
4 : Each it enables you to get 
and is sup-— better coffee from the 
1 = up ~ f same coffee, 
e : 
f roof. This (na An ideal kitchen fix- 
tree, eaves OF > - ture—just where you 
11 howl i : The Liberty Bell Bird Club want it but never in the 
ore use Gonna Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends way. Sold by all dealers, : WECD. 
see that the — the sign your name and ad- If you truly relish a good : i, 
ats, weasels, « @ three-cent stamp, send it cup ef coffee, you will ap- “ - % BOQ 
fasten houses ea TO none wi be ae preciate our folder “How A ee : GQ LAV | i AS . / 
1S som] Geel des © Seer Cp Ala ever Direct to You 
— ‘s cate of Heruberetsip ts Geaired, send ten us a postal for a copy. a 
round. ‘Tree : te. Ask the I-teacher ‘te ARCADE MFG.-CO. 
woodpetay | thie piles Have you? 
ee a | ince: I destre to Lecome a member of The way to comfort and economy is through our a 
io ee ep vane “a usefal is described. Read The 'F wats t 
nt of Agr protect all song and ingectiv- ‘arm C 10 cents oun a 
en orous birds, and do what I cam for the club. aanreth rams col 04: be jah, wth Be sont Biammering and Seopparng, zt i 
d-Houses - your comfort and convenience. Benjamin N. Bogue, \1464 Boge iy * : 
is 
‘y bird 


THE FARM JOURNAL — 


| rg ~The Country Boy and Girl“ =| sic cece a ied 


tr Our Ye = ches. ‘ 
New and interesting information for oung Folks porn ei Tie Thee 


ake rabbet. For instance, if your card measures Use wire brads 114 jnches long ond» 
How To M Picture Frames eight by ten inches, cut two pieces eight shown, being careful fe hold id the picces 
inches long and two pieces ten inches long as nd tight while doing so. The best | 
CTURE frames are made of rabbeted shown in Fig. 2 fasten them in a carpenter's clamp. If 
molding, which means molding with a If the molding is of such shape that you an get some corrugated fasteners ut then 

mm groove cut in the back to re- in as shown and your frame will be muh 











ceive glass, picture, backing, 


g Y stronger. ; 
4: ete. A cross section is shown ; Cut the glass the same size as the card, put ” 
Z in Fig. 1. Therefore, the first . a 








thing is to purchase or make “a T t= 


Yj 4 some picture-frame molding. t = 4 
¢ Measure the picture you wish ( corrugated a 
YY to frame and mount it on a card : . = = 


about two inches larger each ig. feajaenn een mm -- exes SKin. --4 























mbbet © way than the picture. Use a 
in 1 miter-box and a saw tocutand can not cut it when it is lying back up, then 7hin 
'8- fit the molding together. The measure on the inside edge, the short side of 
pieces must be cut the same length as each each piece, making your measurement shorter b+} raster Se 
side of the card you wish to frame. Always than the edge of your card by twice the depth ' 
be careful to measure on the inside of the of the rabbet. For example, taking the same i | 
i 
i 



































Wild and weird were out old delusions 


Back View 
Fig. 3 


the glass in the frame first, a the picture, 
face down, then-a piece of cardboard. Fasiey 
all in with small brads driven into the fram 
on top of the cardboard. ’ 
Paste a piece of heav. a brown pepe 
the back, screw a small screw - eye in the — 
frame on each side, about one-third of thy © 
way from the top. Fasten a piece of picture 
wire to thes, and the picture is ready to hang. 
T'. Leslie Gossling. 


Automobiles and Children 


I want to give my personal experience with 
automobiles. I have several brothers fa 
sisters, 80 it would be at expensive to go 
anywhere if the whole family should tal 


We know the ame about on 8 Senin. Det with Se ena 


finish our morning tasks, pack a lunch and 
set out. We get back usually about 
time. 

There is much enjoyment and instruction 
in the fairs at other towns, and with an au 
we can easily attend them. But I — 
experience that if we had to come “the in 
train there would be little time for the 


An automobile helps one to be 
attendance at church and school. | 
car it is a simple matter to go twen | 
miles or so to a shopping center to sup 
plies needed for the family. Farm : 
can attend picnics, parties, etc., much mow 





E marvel at our old superstitions. It is hard to 
believe now that more than 30,000 women have 
been condemned as witches! 





Frenzy and prejudice mark the development of progress 
in many directions. Even coffee—the most popular and 
beneficial of all beverages—has not wholly escaped. 

Despite the fact that food faddists and temperamental 
extremists have assailed coffee, it has become the univer- 
sal drink of this great level-headed nation. 

There can be no question about the soothing, nourish- 
ing, invigorating effects of good, pure coffee. It lightens 
fatigue, sustains energy and aids digestion. 

The best proof of the healthfulness of Coffee is the 
people who drink: it. 

Sao Paulo, Brazil, in the greatest coffee-growing district 
in the world, is one of the healthiest and most progressive 
cities in South America. 

Coffee will ever remain the preferred drink of normal- 
minded, healthy-bodied people everywhere. Be sure you 
drink genuine coffee. Its flavor cannot be imitated. 

Coffee is man’s drink—woman’s drink—the cheer and 
solace of all whoenjoy the good things of life. Good coffee 
in moderation must be beneficial to any normal person. 
Drink it—for your health’s sake. 

9h SIGNIFICANT—“ The American Housekeeper” says:— 

“ Coffee is of great value. It is one of the best aids to the 
ailing. Coffee is stimulating but not depressi 


Copyright 1920 by the Joint Cofice Trade Publicity Committee of the United States 


GOOD COFFEE is Good for Youl 





easily with a car than with a horse and wagon. 
Several times -we meee oy Ss day with 


relatives far awa: nt te 
Dobbin,” when t e children welll : 
year to grandpa’s twenty-five or tity 
miles away, they had to be satisfied, but now 
they go when they feel like it. Onn 3 
change and oh, what a pleasure! Our é 


children may say the same oe 
x Alice L. Walker. 


The Wideawakes 


Motto: Plow a Straight Farrow 









































| | The Country Boy and Girl 
_ Nuts To Crack 


By SAM LOYD 


sprinkled through the following line of 


Cr you discover one consonant which, 
lett 


ers, will make it a complete sentence? 
AY OALED 


Old Style Enigma 


I am a phrase composed of twelve letters. 
My 2,8,9 is dug out of the earth; 
My 6,11,12,8 is a numeral; 
My 4,2,3 is an instrument of Indian war- 
re; 
" My 12,8,1 is an ornamental vessel; 
My 4,5,9 is an insect; 
My 4,7,1,9 is ossified tissue; 
My 10,9 is a pronoun; 
My whole is now before you: 


Scoring 100 


A target expert claims to have worked out 
the scientific values of the rings of a target by 


placing in the bull’s eye 
the number 46, in the 
next ring 44, in the next 
42, in the next 33, in the 
next 31, in the next 13, 
and in the outer ring 11. 
We are not going to 
upon the scientific 
dane of his target, 
but we do know that 
it makes an interesting 
little puzzle to figure 


out just what rings the marksman would 
have to hit to make a score of 100 points 


on that target. Can you tell? 
Playing for Keeps 


Sammie and Johnny, two rival marble 


shooters, started to play marbles “‘for keeps,’”’ 
when each had the same number of marbles. 
Sammie won 20 in the first round, but lost 
two-thirds of his stock in the play off, which 
left Johnny four times as many as Sammie. 
Can you tell how many marbles each had 
when they started to play? 


Puzzling the Broker 


A landowner sent this diagram of his tract to 
a broker. As is seen, it consisted of three 
square lots, with one fence 
enclosing the three. When 
asked for details as to the 
acreage, he tested the 
wits of his new broker 
by replying: ‘The tract 
contains exactly fifteen 
times as many square 
feet as there are running 
feet of fence around it.” 

Let us help out the broker by telling him 
how many square feet of land that parcel 
contains. 




















Alphabetical Sum 


In this alphabetical sum, each of the ten 
titers represents one of the figures: 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5,6, 7,8, 9,0. If you can make the proper 
distribution of figures for letters in the two 
ows, then the total will be correct as con- 
forming to the substitutions: 
JGDCH 
IFABE 


BIBDEB 
ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLES 


What of this cook: The cook’s recommenda- 
tion is deciphered to read as follows: 


TO READ OR CIPHER SHE IS NOT 


ABLE. HER TALENT LIES IN DELI- 

CIOUS PIES. 

A paying garden: The six coins amounting 
m 0 sixty-seven cents consisted of a 25 cent 
» Piece, a 20 cent piece, two 10 cent pieces and 
copper cents. The first boy took the 
| @uarter and the others each received 21 cents. 


A Zzling poster: The original poster read: 
: “SMITHS FOUR DOLLAR HIGH HATS” 


q Apin game: In that scientific pin game con- 
side able analysis is required to prove that 
’ Winning opening play is removal of one 
#m irom the group of 8, leaving the groups 3, 
4nd 7. Other winning groups to leave for 
mes Opponent are, 2, 4, 6; 1, 4, 5; 1, 2, 3; 1, 
/4; 0- reducing the groups to two, 4, 4; 3, 3; 


we 


J, BAA air 
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This wonderful power washer 


makes wash day a joy 
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For homes without electricity 


Here’s joy for you women to whom wash day has meant long hours of hard 
work—you women who have given up hope of owning a real power washing machine 
because your homes are not equipped with electricity. 


_ Here’s a wonderful power washing machine—the first and only one of its kind— 
which is operated by a powerful little gasoline motor built into the machinel 


This Maytag Multi-Motor Washer brings to you all the advantages of the 
electric motor—saves all the hard work of wash day. 


Set this machine wherever you want to work. Put it in the warm cellar or 
kitchen in cold weather. Put it on the shady porch or in the cool shade of a tree in 
summer. Put in the water and soap and the soiled clothes. Give the starting wheel 
a little flip with your foot and wash day starts. Biggest washes are handled in a 
few minutes, Heavy pieces or light pieces are spotlessly cleansed, while you do 
other things. 


Then note the swinging, adjustable, reversible power wringer. It wrings from 
the machine into the rinse tub—from the rinse tub into the blue tub—from the blue 
tub into the clothes basket—all without moving the machine— all without a bit of 
work. You merely feed the clothes through this power wringer. 

Why make wash day a day of-hardship? The Maytag Muti-Motor Washer 
costs little. It is easy to operate. Comes equipped with a long, flexible metal 
exhaust tube which carries exhaust outdoors. So you can use it in any room in the 
house. Gasoline and oil for a big wash cost only a few pennies. And, when the 
wash is done, you can operate your churn, cream separator, feed grinder, etc., from 
the pulley wheel on the side of the machine. 

Go to your local dealer and see this Maytag Multi-Motor Washer. Have him 
demonstrate it for you. Any woman can operate it easily. In the meantime, write 
for a free copy of our famous “Household Manual.” 


The Maytag Company, Dept. 102, Newton, lowa 


Branches at: Philadelphia, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; Portland, Ore.; Winnipeg, Man., Can. 


Makers of Maytag Hand Power, Belt Power and Electric Washers 


Multi-Motor Washer 


With Built-In Gasoline Engine 
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) Prune Your Orc 


the year before need thinning out. They 
should be shortened to twelve or fifteen 
inches. Several side branches are left on 
each scaffold limb; these are selected so 
that they are evenly spaced, and so they 
do not crowd into the center of the tree. 
This system I follow until the trees come 
into bearing. 

“Tt is easy to prune a growing tree too 
much. I leave all wood that should not, 
for some good reason, be taken out. A 
tree with plenty of branches will have just 
sO many more leaves to manufacture 
food for the tree. Light pruning will let 
a tree bear earlier than will heavy pruning; 
therefore, unless a branch is running away 
from the others or is crowding and crip- 
pling them, I leave it in. If a tree tends to 
grow straight up, no branching, I try to 
spread it out; if it sprawls over the ground, 
I try to make it straighten up. 

‘As soon as those trees which have been 

runed from the time they were planted 
gin to bear, pruning should be light, but 
should be done each year. It should con- 
sist of cutting out dead, diseased and 
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hard and Prune Your Losses 


[Continued from page 8] 


broken branches; thinning out thick 
clusters; removal of cross branches. If a 
tree has been properly trained, large limbs 
seldom have to be removed after béaring 
begins. Some of the branches that get 
too high are headed back, so that the top 
is kept low; also, the top must be kept 
open enough so that sunshine can get in 
to ripen the fruit. 


Neglected Trees Need Heavier Pruning 


“‘An orchard which has been neglected, 
like my oldest orchard, needs heavy 
pruning. It is best to spread the pruning 
over a couple of years, for if all is done at 
once, a heavy growth of water sprouts will 
be the result. If the tree is weak and con- 
tains many dead branches, however, 
heavy pruning may stimulate an active 
growth of new wood. I saved several 
trees that were almost gone, just by heavy 
pruning in late February. The heavy 
pruning stimulated the trees into bearing, 
too. 

“Old trees that-get so high that it is 
hard to harvest the fruit or to spray, need 
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“Sweep’ Tooth Crevices 
As a Broom 
Sweeps. Corners 


Wi your brush and Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream, sweep up 
Get between 
the teeth. Then, with a brushing of 
the tongue, gums and inside of the 
cheeks, your mouth will be clean and 


and down—not across. 


Use Colgate’s twice a 
day (especially at night) and see your 
dentist twice a year—the safest safe- 
guard against tooth troubles. 


Colgate’s is sold everywhere—or 
send 2c for generous trial tube. 
COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street 
New York 
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to be headed back. Some of them @ 
hopeless—too high, and no fruiting 
branches anywhere near the ground, To 
head back these high trees, the branches 
that point upward and carry the tree out” 
of reach should be cut back just aboye 
horizontal branches. These outward 
branches will generally spread the top out 
instead of carrying it higher. En 
branches must be left to shade the t 
and protect them from the sun. Avoid 
breaking off any of the short stubby fruit 
spurs, and do not remove limbs containing ° 
an abundance of them. All wounds larger 
than one and a half inches in diameter 
should be painted with a mixture of white | 
lead and boiléd linseed-oil.” 





Judge Elder says that an alfalfa field 


is a hog’s idea of heaven. 











Let Farmers Follow Suit 


There is an organization in Washington 


known as the Congressional Information 
Bureau, Thinking such an organization ~ 
might have some valuable hints for our 
Washington page we visited it a few days” 
ago to find out just what kind of infor 
mation it furnishes. We were informed 


by the polite clerk at the desk thatit. | 


supplied information only to its mem-— 


bers, who are the various. shipping com 


cerns doing business in this country and 
between this and foreign countries. The 
business of the organization is to keep the 
members posted on what Congress is doing, 
It keeps tab on every member of Co 
and if any one of them becomes obstreper- 
ous, all the member shipping concerns are 
told about it. 
This may explain why it is that the” 
shipping business is so well taken care of ~ 
We have really heard very little about the 
gigantic profits made by ship 


during and since the war, though it at . 


known that a ship often makes en 
profit on a single voyage to build a ship 
at pre-war prices, 

It would be Anteresting to know how 
many other industries thus keep. tab on 
Congress. Is it any wonder that farmers” 
get so little consideration from the gov 
ernment? Shall we not get more when we 
are sufficiently organized to keep all our 
members informed as to the actions of 
every member of Congress affecting our 
interests? 


One-Sided Trees 
\s 
\; \r 
sy \, 


\ 


Young fruit trees often grow one-sided: 


Such a tree as that shown in Fig. 1, @@ 


be made to grow into an attractive sha 
by such treatment as that shown Im 

2. A stout stake is driven beside t® 
tree and the limbs are gently pus 
an upright position and held there 
wide, soft bands of cloth, or by hi 
have pads fitted at. the point of. cont 
with the tender bark. e limbs ¢ 

left in this position until a 
permanently formed. 
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Cut ing Off Our Food Supply 


| __ By GEORGE L. WALKER 


HE foundation is being laid, slowly but 
PPearely for a food famine in the United 


s. 
Every farmer throughout the length and 
breadth of the land is reading in the papers 
from day to day the declarations of high 
government officials that the cost of living 


‘is going to be reduced—that prices are 


coming down. The farmer believes these 
statements to be true, and in his heart 
there lingers no hope that he will get as 
high prices next year as he has this year. 
Consequently he plans .to plant a smaller 
acreage. The average farmer will do no 
less work himself, but he will hire less help. 

Don’t blame farmers. Their intentions 
are good. It is a case of farmers being 
deceived by political fools and knaves. If 
farmers were not being led to believe that 
prices will be lower the acreage planted 
next year would be larger than ever before. 

Though the cost of living has advanced 
only seventy-nine per cent, the expense to 
farmers of doubling their crop acreage with 
hired help and purchased seed, fertilizer 
and the other accessories must be 125 per 
cent greater than it was six years ago. 

Farm help gets two and one-half times 
the wages it did before the war and it 
costs farmers more than half as much again 
to board their hired men as it did formerly. 

The higher wages and shorter work-days 
in the cities are taking farmers’ sons and 
the best of their help away, and they have 
to pay and feed three men now to get the 
amount of work done that two men did 
formerly. 

Both farmers and their hired men are 
getting wise at last that it is neither the 
middlemen nor the trusts that are making 
it necessary for the public to pay two or 
three times farm prices for food. They 


realize now that it is the tremendous cost . 


of distribution, due to the reduced hours 
and advanced wages of railroad men, 
ight handlers, truck drivers, salesmen 
all the others who stand between the 
producer and the ultimate consumer. 
Every factor im iue situation is operating 
to advance prices. Currency inflation is 
ing; working hours are being re- 
duced; labor is loafing on the job or going 
on strike; wages still are rising; the people 
of Europe are mostly idle and disorderly, 
and farmers and other business men are 
restrained from increasing production by 
the loud and confident predictions of the 
administration and its cohorts that prices 
are about to decline. 
American farmers stand to get much 
er prices for their crops next year 
ever before. They have the capital, 
the acres and the equipment. Given the 
Proper encouragement they will produce 
enough food te eliminate the possibility of 
another hungry winter. 
dless of capital shortage here and 
abroad, nothing can prevent farmers from 
ing a good market for their crops. 
Fixed wealth can be mortgaged to bu 
food when there is food; but all the wealt 
of the world will not buy food unless the 
food is produced. 
ces can’t come down while costs are 
advancing and the increase of production 


sb being restrained. 


t will be impossible for American farm- 

és to raise tod much next -year. ‘There 

& mere severe food shortage when 

the coming year’s harvest approaches than 
ever eeecualy in modern times. 

If the parlor socialists and silk-stockinged 
bolshevists continue to give their support 
fo the exploded theories of collective 
ng and the right to strike, there is 


ae that farmers eventually will get 
Stubborn and decide not to work more than 
_& or eight hours a day, and also to fix 
“™iimum prices for their products. 

Should the foolish fever of these foolish 


mes extend to farmers at least one-third 
world’s people surely would starve. 
_  —Boston Commercial. 
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test artists 


hear all the grea 


of the world in your own 
home just as they want you to 
hear them, it is as necessary that 


you should havea Victrola as that 
you should have their Victor 
Records. 

The Victrola and Victor 
Records are scientifically co- 
ordinated and synchronized in 
the processes of manufacture, 
making it necessary to use 
them together to achieve a 
perfect result. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly 
play any music you wish to hear. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. Write 
to us for catalogs and name of 
nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 
Camden, N. J. 
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An Indoor Toilet 
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| Comfort Chemical ClosetCo., 1843Factories Bidg.,Toledo,0. 
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Attachment—makes. 

SHAW MFG, CO., Dept, 316 GALESBURG, KANSAS, U.S.A, 
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When F. armers Retire—», HILDA RICHMOND 


is something about the retiring 

of farmers that attracts the attention 

of the majority of people more than the 

’ petiring of other active ep mo and pro- 

fessional men. Other men usually retire 

gradually, but a farmer breaks off all at 

al ted ence from the free, active life of 

the f farm to complete rest. “To take life 

’ is the avowed ambition of most 

e-aged farmers as they look forward 

> that period of their lives beyond the 

sixtieth birthday, which they hope will be 
long and serene ‘and happy. 

In the fall of the year local papers are 
full of sale notices beginning: “As I have 
sold (or rented) my farm and intend to 
move to town and retire, I will offer at 
public auction the following described 

roperty,”” and so on through the list. 
The live stock and farming equipment are 
scattered to the four winds, all bridges are 
burned in the rear andthe highly elated 
man and his wife settle down in town to 
take life easy. 
Like Moving a Tree 


Did you ever try to transplant a full-grown 
tree, or see it done? In the cities this is 
quite a business in sections where rich 
le wish to lay out beautiful grounds 
vithout waiting for trees of their choice to 
grow to maturity. 
watch the process. 

First the movers wait until the ground 
freezes in winter. Then they dig up not 
only the tree but the clinging earth for 
yards around, and transport the tree with 
all its roots-intact to the new location. 
The cost is enormous. Once settled in its 
new location the tree is petted, watered, 
protected and looked after until it gets a 
start once more; and even then it is doubt- 
ful if it lives very long. 

When a farmer and his wife transplant 
themselves to town, they take care to 
shake off every clinging bit of earth—the 
family horse, the chickens, the dog, the 


It is interesting to 


ca 

cast off at once, and in entirely new sur- 
roundings the couple take up life with 
absolutely no interests to keep them busy 
and happy. Even when country friends 
come to visit they act offish and stiff; the 
transplanted couple think the town neigh- 
bors are also stiff. 

One woman who moved to town looked 
forward to nice long visits with her coun- 
try friends when they drove in, but to her 
dismay she found little satisfaction in their 
calls. “Of course, you won’t care for your 
country neighbors, now that you’re so 
fine in town, with nothing to do but dress 
and go,”’ they told her to the last woman; 
and the men from the country made end- 
less jokes about “tired farmers’ when 
they met the husband. When the couple 
went visiting back in their old neighbor- 
hood things were not the same as they 
had expected to find them. 

Some farmers retire in a better manner. 
One elderly gentleman who lived serenely 
and happily to a good old age with the wife 
of his youth had the good sense to map out 
for increasing years a program that\was 
both profitable and enjoyable. Keeping 
the deed to his farm in his own name, he 
built for himself and his wife a pretty 
little bungalow close to the home of his 
son—the old homestead—but not too 
close for that undue intimacy that is never 
desirable between two separate families. 

This man and his wife kept their own 
cow, their own chickens, the family horse, 
a large enough garden, and pasture for their 
live stock. In busy seasons they helped 
their son anu his family with the lighter 
tasks and the old gentleman ever kept a 
conservative hand on the farming enter- 
prises, building up the land and the live 
stock, and adding to the wealth of the 
place in trees and carefully-kept buildings. 
He lived to see many of his old neighbors 
in straightened circumstances, and some 
in actual want because their farm properties 








ly UN. 3 MONEY AT HOME 


WE FURNISH YARN AND SELL YOUR KNITTING 
OU can have pleasant and profitable employment at home all year ‘round knit- 


Yiing for ad to sell at highest guaranteed Saad sotes. We teach 
© experience necessary, even a be 
pm ay explained and Sas Outfit complete ‘shi 


knitting best grade woolen 
We want more 


FREE YARN TO START 
EST all wool factory yarn used. A 
quantity — with = Outfit if 


in your home, send us the hosiery made- 
we pay you ee ng and — you 
more yarn FRE re 

other of iemitting tan — 





Send 10 cents for Samples of Knitting, Guide Book and Wages Paid. 
- Gearhart Knitting ng Co. 





—spare time or 
“GEARHART’S” FAMILY KNITTING MACHIN 
Has proven a most oat Erections ene in over } . 
rge orders and offer our Standard Machi 
Home Work Outfit at Bear d low figure. It takes but few dollars to start ~ ing wih 
in successful home industry different than anything ever offered. 


you; can learn in 
is shi 


STEADY SURE WAGES 
tee same as everyone. 
ible and the 
aphcienidenane Family Knitting 
Machines for the home. 11,000 Workers 
started last few months. Thousands of 
dollars paid to operators of “‘Gearhart’s” 
Knitter. Start today—write us now. 
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ran — yr the income | ‘ 
year while their expenses increased; 
no such misfortune came to him. He: 
healthy, happy and busy while mag 
his old friends were soured, idle and 
healthy through lack of exercise. E.. 

To the end of their lives these peoph 
were sweet tempered, serene and bugy 
They died “‘in the harness,” ao 
to die, and left behind a legacy of 
and helpfulness. 

The most pathetic figure of all 
farmers is the man who sells the old } 
stead and goes to town to enter “an 
business,”’ as represented by some slide 
tongued individual who wants to make 
farmer an agent for some shady cor b, 
take him into partnership in the mah 
estate business, or help him to run or 
office. It is hard to say which parti 
venture dissipates the earnings of almost 
a lifetime in the shortest period of time 

Again and again farmers have bea 
persuaded to retire from farms and fi” 
for office because certain communities ai | 
in crying need of safe, coir aifaire a 
ficient men to manage their affairs, ¢ 
to find later that they have been bre 
into the limelight solely to pay the 
penses for a lot of penniless candid 
who glide into office without contribu 

a penny to the campaign 

To call the roll of elderly farmers 
have shortened their lives and lost 
money running for office would be to 
a lengthy list in every county, but 
the men who ought to know better, ¢ 
easily persuaded that it is their patriotie 
duty to let their names go on the ticket 
In every community there are 
farmers without farms who have 
mining deals, oil speculations, or real estale 
ventures, and who found out later that 
they had been fleeced and had lost 
standing among their friends by reasont 
their connection with fraudulent schealil 

In view of all these living examples of 
failure in old age it is well to give’ 
question grave consideration and to hold 
fast to the deed to the farm; let the farme | 
and his wife keep a separate home for 
themselves right on the Jand, and 
interests to keep them active, healthy am 
happy as long as they live. Young 
can break home ties and easily Pr 
anew to make friends and be con ye 
locations, but when elderly people try; 
plan seldom succeeds. 

The home acres, the home outs te 
home community and the home } 
should be cherished as long as ible; 
nothing but stern neeessity should brea” 
up the long established manner of living | 
To retire by degrees amid familiar 
roundings is a delightful process 
more and more elderly people sh 

a program like that for old age. 


The Value of Scales 


That scales are valuable on farms is a fact 
For instance, when a man he 
doesn’t need to sell cattle on 
as is dene so often, and nee times ats 
loss to the owner. Also, he ae wall 
cattle frequently —_ see when they at 
making good gains and are ready t0 8 
Smaller farmers and cattle raisers : 
buy scales cooperatively if they can 
afford to own them individually. ai 
Texas. H.J:B. 


IT rd 
ke. Was, 


Doctor : “What you need is a sf ; 
lant.” Patient: -“Well, a 
make out your 


at | ii 
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e nS 
Lease for Renting a Farm Growing Potatoes under Straw 
The practise of growing Irish pota- 


OR those who are perplexed regarding 
IT’ the question of a suitable contract to toes under a straw mulch is excellent 
| draw up between landlord and tenant when for small areas. The potatoes are planted 
renting a farm, I will give the contract a at the usual time in shallow rows two 
: inches deep. The mulch of straw, leaves, 


‘friend of mine entered into when he rented 
" the farm he now lives on. or strawy manure is spread over the 
afusles ' He agreed to give the owner one-half ground to a depth of five inches, about the 
"9 the grain grown upon the farm, to furnish time the plants come through the soil.The 
a8 oh a7 the grass seed or clover seed and _ of $12,500,000 for this purpose. The gov- tubers are formed partly in the soil and 
one-half the fertilizer, and to furnish all ernment is to take such of their product pasty in the ‘straw. They are easily 
'Isbor necessary to operate the 140-acre as it may need, the remainder being sold arvested, are clean and keep well ip 
| farm. He agrees to haul all manure made; to fertilizer manufacturers and farmers storage. a 
if any straw is left at threshing time, he for use in fertilizers. The mulch protects the roots and tubers 
must scatter it in the barn lot to decompose Should it prove possible to operate these and holds the soil moisture. Ne eulti- 
jnto manure or spread it on some nearby factories in competition with the Chilean vation is necessary after planting, and 
field, thus making room for the new stack product it would give us a source of plant therefore the rows may be placed as close 
and also adding extra fertility to the soil. food material that would prove very im- as two feet. 
portant in those sections where nitrogen Samuel Frazier, a Néw York potate 
fertilizers are required. But it is doubtful ower, and author of a book on potatoes, 


time in Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries. Now that the war is over, the 
millions spent in building nitrate factories 
= useless, for the factories are standing 
idle. 

Senator Wadsworth has introduced a 
bill in the Senate providing for operation 
by the government of the great nitrate 
factories at Sheffield and Mussel Shoals, 
Alabama. It proposes an appropriation 





He pays one-half the thresh bill and hauls 
the fendlord’s share of the grain to market. 


They keep eight brood sows and one 
boar which are -owned jointly. About 
half the corn crop is hogged off and from 
the other half the tenant is given the 

ivilege of cutting enough fodder to feed 
fis cows during the winter. The tenant 
husks enough corn to feed his horses, giv- 
ing the landlord an equalshare. That is, if 
the tenant husks 200 bushels for himself, 
he must also husk 200 bushels for the land- 
lord. The rest of the field is husked and 

into the crib undivided to be fed to 

le brood sows until the next corn crop 

comes on. When the fat hogs are mar- 
keted the proceeds are divided equally. 

From the grass land the tenant is al- 
lowed to save enough to make hay for his 
horses. Blue grass is sown in the woodlot 
to furnish pasture for his cows. 

The landlord furnishes fence posts and 
wire and the tenant agrees to put up the 
fences. The tenant is paid for all repairs 
he puts on buildings, fences, pumps, water 
troughs, etc. 

I think this is a fair and square lease. 

Ohio. Alfred Stitzel. 


Scrap Our Nitrate Factories ? 


We get most of our nitrate fertilizer from 
ile, We pay the Chilean government an 
export tax of $11.18 a ton. The mines are 
y controlled by German capital, so 
that we are beholden to Germany for much 
of our nitrate supply, as well as for most of 
our potash. 
. During the war the lack of ships made 
it difficult to get nitrates needed for mak- 
ing powder as well as for fertilizer. The 
rment bought a lot of them for 
mers, and had difficulty in getting them 
delivered. 

The urgent need of nitrates for war pur- 
poses caused the government to begin 
Preparation on a large scale for their 
manufacture from the nitrogen of the air. 
Methods of doing this are well known, and 

ve been used commercially for some 


Absent-minded gentleman: “That 
reminds me—I was to have had a 
tooth filled this morning !” 


if this bill passes unless farmers show real 


interest in it. 


ound this plan unprofitable, evem though 
fairly good yields were secured. 
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ERE is illustrated one of the first 

Ingersolls. It was sold at the 
Columbus Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
It was big and bulky, wound in the 
back, ticked as loudly as an alarm 
clock—but it kept time. And it sold 
at an amazingly low price. 


These Columbian Ingersolls were 
chiefly remarkable because they were 
the pioneers of over fifty million 
Ingersolls that have followed them. 
They marked the first step of putting 
watches in the pockets of the millions. 
The old Columbian model has de- 
developed into a line of low-priced 
watches, embracing fifteen models, 
including jeweled watches and the 
famous “Radiolites” that tell time 











in the dark. The Ingersoll “Radio 
lite,” selling at $3.25, is illustrated. 


A Book—“Time-Telling Through the Ages” 


To commemorate the first quarter 
century of work Ingersoll has had 
published a book entitled “Time 
Telling Through the Ages” (Double- 
day, Page & Company— $3.00), the 
first complete book on Time. Beau- 
tifully illustrated, interestingly wait- 
ten. Everyone should read it, as —e 
is the most valuable thing in the world. 1 
book can be seen at stores showing < 
solkAnniversary window trim, or at 
public library. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York @fty 
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Farm Income Tax Department 


VERY individual having a net in- 
come for 1919 of $1,000 or over, if 
single, or $2,000, if married or head 
of family, will be required to make a re- 
port to the Government, even though no 
tax is due. The husband and wife, if living 
ther, may report on one blank or report 
separately. f reporting separately, the ex- 
emption may be divided or taken by only 
one, but not by ord. 

If the net income is less than $5,000.00 
use government report 1040-A and 1040-F. 
The 1040-F is for the farm income and ex- 
penses. This particular form may not be 
used, but the facts called for must be re- 
ported to the government in some form. 

For incomes over $5,000.00 use 1040 
and 1040-F. They may be had from the 

masters, banks, or revenue collector. 

y must be filed with collector by 
March 15, 1920, unless extension of time 
is obtained in writing. 

Read these forms over carefully and ap- 

the following general principles in 

ing out your return. Refer also to 

uestions and answers in the February 
arm Journal. 


Income That Is Taxable 


Receipts from sale of farm products, (in- 
cluding everything Rede cosa by farmer). 
Salaries, commissions, royalties, fees, 
rents, bonuses and interest. 
Profits from sale or exchange of property, 
personal and real. 


Income Taxed Only at Surtax Rates 


Dividends from domestic corporation. 

Liberty bond interest on more than 
$160,006 combination. Surtax rate be- 
gins at net income of $5,000 and over. 


Income Not Taxable 


Gifts—by will or otherwise. 
Interest on state, county and city debts. 
All interest on Liberty Bonds (3%’s) 
and Victory notes (3%’s). 
> Money received for personal injury and 


amages. 
, State and county officers’ salaries, and 
ees. 

Sick, accident, and life insurance received. 
Interest and dividends on Federal Farm 


Loan securities and Federal Land Bank 
stock. 
Any income earned before March 1, 1913. 
Soldiers’, sailors’, marines’ pay, not ex- 
ceeding $3,500. 


Deductions 


Expenses, farm and business, paid or in- 
curred. 

Interest on business debts, paid or 
accrued. 

Taxes, paid or accrued. This includes 
war taxes, also luxury taxes, except federal 
income and excess profits taxes, and assess- 
ment for local improvements. 

Losses by fire, storm, etc. Also, through 
sales, except losses to growing crops and 
farm animals that have been inventoried. 

Bad debts that have been found to be 
worthless and charged off within the tax- 
able year. 

Depreciation on farm equipment— 
buildings and machinery (except dwelling 
used by farmer making report); also, farm 
animals purchased for use in farm which 
have not been inventoried on federal tax 
reports. 

onations to charitable causes (limited 
to fifteen per cent of net income). 


Items Not Deductible 


Personal, living and family expenses. 

Cost of new buildings, permanent im- 
provements or betterment. 

Life insurance premiums. 

Cost of farm tools and machinery that 
have a life of more than one year. 

Cost of farm animals. 

Federal income tax paid>~ 

After giving all the figures required on 
Form 1040-F, the net income or loss from 
the farm will show on line 27. This amount 
is then transferred to Form 1040, or 1040-A, 
line 21. If you have several farms you 
should make out a separate Form 1040-F 
for each, if you can do so from your ac- 
counts. You should number the farms and 
the blanks. You should make out only 
one 1040, or 1040-A for the government. 

The normal tax is four per cent on the 
income over your exemptions, but not 
over $5,000 net income. It is eight per 
cent on all income over $5,000. The sur- 


tax begins at $5,000. To illustrate, § 
man with a net income of $6,000 will pay” 
surtax of one per cent on $1,000, that ® 
the income between $5,000 and $6,000, Ha 
will pay two per cent income betwes, ~ 
$6,000 and $8,000. This surtax is in a& 
dition to the normal tax. The farme © 
must sign his report before an officgs — 
authorized to administer oaths. He shoulg | 
be careful to retain the working sheet of 
the return for future reference. This % 
very important. F 


Questions and Answers 


B bought a farm in 1909, containing 199 | 
acres, at $50 an acre, paying $5,000 fe ~ 
the tract. In the spring of 1913 aright@ © 
way was Te bane a 
it was pro to build a railroad through — 
that section; the plans called for a station — 
one-half mile from B’s farm. At this tim | 
B was offered $10,000 for his farm but m 
fused. B sold his farm in 1919 for $12,000 | 
What profit from this transaction should — 
B report on his federal income tax report? 

The taxable profit in this transaction — 
$2,500, less the cost of the improvements 
on the farm since March 1, 1913. It a 
necessary to show to the satisfaction of 
Treasury Department that this a4 
$10,000 in 1913 was made in good faith } 
that the improvements charged against 
$2,500 profit were actually made. 
earned before March 1, 1913, can not be 
taxed by the federal government. 


A man whose principal crop is cotton, did 
not market his 1917 and 1918 crops until 
spring of 1919. In 1917 and 1918 he pai 
out more money than he took in, so he did © 
not make an income tax report to the © 
government for either of these years. 
he now take into consideration the costa — 
growing this crop in making out his tax © 
report for 1919? : 
If the man puts himself upon an inva 
basis instead of a cash received and 
paid out basis in making out his 1919 report, 
he will not have to pay tax on money I® 
ceived for this 1917 and 1918 cotton. Todo 
this, he must show his inventory of the be 
ginning of 1919. This inventory should g 
all items called for in Form 1040-F, a8 
farm animals, cattle, farm supplies, both those 
grown and those purchased; also, products 0a 
[Continued on page 152] 
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Pure-Bred Bull Club Agreement 


— isno more economical, shorter 
surer way to improve the milking and 
butterfat qualities of the cows in the 
future dairy herds in a community than 
to head the present herd with a pure-bred 
sire whose ancestry is indicative of better 
qualities than the best individuals in the 
present herd are capable of showing. 
Pure-bred bull clubs naturally and 
g apad follow cow testing associations. 
t is only by consistent testing of dairy 
cows that the owners can know the 
ualities of the individuals in the herds. 
pure-bred bull may be from no better 
producing stock than some of the already 
awry cews which the dairyman has in his 
erd. Disappointments in the heifers 
that come from this breeding will be the 
result of the selection of a herd bull unless 
the herds from which the bull came and 
wi which he is to be introduced have 
been pr 


operly tested. 

Snehomish county, Wash., has ap- 
roximately 17,000 head of milch cows. 
= 284 pure-bred sires of all grades 
of breeding in the county. If these were 
most efficiently distributed it would be 
possible that every calf in Snohomish 
county would be from a pure-bred sire; 
and ~ ogni ag aoe _— — _— 
year from native and grade cows by grade 
and scrub bulls. 

The. same situation that exists in 


By C. V. FARR, Washington 


Snohomish county exists in the majority 
of counties throughout the United States. 
There are not enough pure-bred bulls in 
the country, but if all were distributed 
evenly they would come nearer to going 
around, and more people with small herds 
could use a pure-bred bull of worth instead 
“2 pure-bred bull of no worth, or a scrub 

Through a neighborhood bull club it is 
possible to have better herd sires and re- 
ceive all of the benefits which accrue from 
pure-bred sires. 

Some of the greatest difficulties which 
keep men in a community from going into 
an agreement of this sort are: 1, the 
failure of all to agree on the same breed; 
2, the disadvantage of having the sire 
several miles, or at least some distance, 
from the herd; 3, impossibility of being 
able to a as to who shall keep the sire; 
4, the likelihood of spreading infectious 
and contagious diseases; 5, the general 
disagreements which come as a result of 
community ownership of property rather 
than individual ownership and responsi- 


bility. 

In 1916 a bull club, at Granite Falls, 
Wash., was organized on the plan as pro- 
wer by the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

he five members paid in $40 apiece,to 


purchase a pure-bred Guernsey bull. One 
party agreed to keep the bull for a coh | 
sideration of $80 a year and the serve 
fees were set at $3 a cow. Within a © 
months after the organization of the elib 
a disagreement came up as to the manne 5 
in which the sire was being kept; one 
severed his partnership; another fo 
for a similar reason within a very ae 
time, leaving three parties to the agree 
ment. 4 

To avoid as many of the difficulties 
possible the following agreement ¥ 
drawn for an organization at Arlingwa 
in 1918 for a community bull club-wi 
they had agreed to a Guernsey bulli 


et 

THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered 
into by and between............+. seeeee 

f : Baia 

, hereinafter called the party 
the first part, and the parties hereimalwt 
neaned sae be ee Fe nga — Pa 
and made a part of this agreement Of. . ~-:" 
State of hereinafter called the 
parties of the second part; 

_THAT WHEREAS WITNESSETH: F 
agreement is entered into in order to sUnAT 
means for the members of the contract 
secure service of their cows to a regime 
are éare-eh bo 00 . 

AND WHEREAS: In the furthe 
the aforesaid object the party of 
part will purchase and maintain a 


[Continued on page 164] 
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Tractor is Universal 


Itis THE ONLY 
~ Seas POWER-PLAN T 
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Exclusive Features with Indispensable Results 
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go ctype Pp ikg ne cultivating, Means No duplication by horses 
2. ie ae WP orang operates both tractor Mian A large saving in labor ¢ 
$. ceulace tak bcheaaer Of alt_controls Means’ Great ease of operation 

_& Asnge ont of op-ration-he tractor and} egg Can back and turn shor 
5. “nears mat Ratt is Means __ Better and faster work 


6. Tractive power in front of the work with 
Siacttiir beltnd thé sick Means’ Powerused ashorsesareused ~ 


UTILITY IS NOT SACRIFICED FOR’ PRICE | 


The Power of a 


Correct Principle 
The principle of doing all field oper- 
a i is,~ ations with one man sitting where he 
ene ‘© Wh a can watch his work is correct, or farm- 
T 







ing has always been done backward, 
and the operator would always have > 


hgh 


NOTE—If desired you can use the “drag behind” or 
horse drawn implements you now have with the Mo- 
line Universal the same as with other s of tractors, 


See your Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch for full information 


Moline Plow. Company, Moline, Illinois” 


ridden of led his horses instead of 
driving them. 





Moline Universal Tractor places the power of nine big horses 

ere the horses stood—is driven jest-like horses are driven, from 

—., of the implement, and hitched up to the implements just 
horses are hitched, 
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She 
New Britain 


2 


Better Work 
at Lower Cost 


ERE is a light, powerful, compact tractor, specially 

built for use by general farmers, truck gardeners, 
seedsmen, nurserymen, owners of country estates and 
others. 


It will do practically any job that a horse can do, better 
and at less expense—and with the added advantage of 
being able to work longer hours—and under horse- 
killing weather conditions. 


It plows. It discs. It harrows. It pulverizes and 
drills. It hills, cultivates, weeds and covers. It marks. 
It mows. It sprays. It hauls. 


With a belt, it saws, grinds, cuts ensilage, shells corn 
and does all the other jobs ordinarily handled with a six 
horse-power stationary engine. And it is extremely eco- 
nomical both in first cost and in upkeep. 

The New Britain Tractor is built by the New Britain 
Machine Company—for over thirty years builders of the 
finest machinery and precision tools. Only the best ma- 
terials are used throughout, assuring long life and satis- 
factory operation. 

New Britain tractors are made in two sizes to meet 
varying requirements. An interesting illustrated booklet 
telling you how the New Britain can be of service to you 
will be sent free upon request. 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE CoO., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Branch Offices at 
“Philadelphia San Francisco 
Cleveland Detroit 


Dealers Here is a new machine for an old need; a new profit 
for you. We are ready to close with responsible dealers 
who are sufficiently aggressive to profit by our national advertising. 
Write, stating lines now handled. 


New York Chicago 
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| should elect representatives to a nat 
| organization. 
|_thoroughly national farmers’ organization, 


| also keep themselves in sympathetic touch 


esses pS 








The Safety Valve — 


The opinions below are the a ) 
Our Folks—The Farm Journal expr 
disclaims any responsibility therefor — 


OUR article, in the October num 

on thé Farm Journal plan-for real] 
federation is the best on the topic that has 
yet come to our notice. 

We are writing at this time not fo | 
publication but for the purpose of giyi u 
you a view that.comes to us who aredoing © 
and observing out in the open. What jg # 
needed is a farmers’ organization built from 
the soil up. Suppose every farmers’ organiza. 
tion, of whatever name, or organized for 
whatever purpose should elect representa. 
tives to a county organization, and every 
county organization should be 
sented in a state organization which, —_ 

10) 







We would then have 4 


built from the soil up. Its leaders would be 
brainy farmers of wide experience, who 
would not only put themselves, but would 


with the rank and file of farmers. Is not 
the time ripe for such a movement? 


Wisconsin. W. L.Q. and E: A. P. 


a 


Good Enough To Print’ — . 


Dear Editor: In the October number of 
The Farm Journal you had an artide 
headed “Visiting the Nonpartisan League.” 
Being conversant with the situation in my 
state I readily saw that your views of the 
question had been engendered by the com- 
ments and discourse of the self-appointed 
leaders of the League. Let me tell youa 
few things: 

I have been a-Dakota farmer for the 
past twelve years; I am not affiliated with 
any clique or combine, though I have been 
working some with the “poison ivies.” I 
grant that under the old political regime 
there was room for a lot of improvement— 
and the improvement was slowly — 
made—the same as in all other politi 
subdivisions. I also grant that the Non 
partisan League, as originally conceived, 
had its good points, some of them being 
very strong points. But I don’t grant for 
a minute that the farmers of the state are 
or were such down-trodden or gralt 
ridden donkeys as the organizers set f 
in their endeavor to catch their $6, and 
later $16, suckers. Nor do I grant that 
the Nonpartisan League is a farmers OF 
ganization. Furthermore, it is not a nom 
partisan organization at all, but a 
organization with the best-worked-ut 
camouflage that ever was staged. : 

Frazier was a farmer before his election 
as governor, but outside of that not one 
of the leaders of the League was a farmer 
at the time, nor even owner of N 
Dakota real estate. Townley was formel 
a farmer—and a politician who had 
office on the Socialist ticket. ‘His farm 
was taken from him,” not by a money 
lender but by the firms who sold ma 
chinery to him on time, and after he had 
gone bankrupt by putting all his eggs @” 
one basket in the form of a bonanza flax eS 
farm. His big creditors were partly %& 
imbursed, but his farm help and small — 
creditors are still unpaid. “oh 

The League is called a farmers’ move 
ment and a farmers’ league, but the farmem® 
are net represented—except as sheep sre 
represented when they follow the bell- ~ 
wether. < 

Several of the laws opposed by the 
A.’s were conceived in the minds of & 
Townley and his hirelings, we 
legislated through by the “steam-TOuet, 
method. Some of the measures are 
but too many are-of the gilded king 
bear no safeguards, while others @ 
rank that the polish does not even #@ 
the grossness. , = 

I have not seen Governor Frazi 
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aa » not doubt that he can _ appear 


easant and hearty while presiding at a 


e sumptuous luncheon paid for by the 


farmers of the state. I first became sus- 
picious of Frazier when he espoused the 


~ eause of the I. W. W.’s, and he tried to 


line the farmers up with them. Neither 
would I try to get Frazier’s support for a 
crooked deal unless I could give Boss 
Townley a fat plum out of the pudding. 

I can not go into details in regard to the 
garious laws enacted; time only can tell 
how they will work out. But the State Bank 
is already in disrepute; the method of 
loaning money to farmers is growing in dis- 
favor with the loaners; the one-man tax 
commission and the tax system are generally 
being acknowledged to be the ruination of 
the farmers; the hail insurance law has its 
good points but needs revising ; the law 

iving an appointee of the administration 
instead of the local representatives of the 
people the right to select the official county 
paper was engineered by a newspaper 
man with a string of newspapers through- 
out the state. 

Your statement regarding the refer- 
endum election is false. The measures 
won out, but with greatly reduced majori- 
ties on all counts. Also, your account of 
the Townley trial is wrong. The trial 
was not brought by the enemies of the 
League, but by the patriotic citizens of 
Minnesota. Townley was represented by 
the best talent that the money of the 
League could secure. He was convicted 
byajury of farmers. Why should Townley 
be given the right to address the jury in 
behalf of himself and the party that was 
on trial with him while he was represented 
by the best talent available? 

The comments of the Nonpartisan 
Leader of St. Paul must be taken with 
more than a grain of salt, for it is a League 

per and Townley is the “Father of the 
Sees.” Your remarks show plainly 
that you have only the League’s version of 
the affair. S. P. Grave, North Dakota. 





How Different Are These! 


Like everything in your paper except your 

letters about the Nonpartisan League. The 
farmers in this part of the country 

would no more think of joining that League 

than would an honest workman think of 

joining the I. W. W.’s or Socialists. 

_ Minnesota. C. F. A. 

I like your paper. You are the only 
folks who give a friendly word for the 
Nonpartisan League. I am sure the 

ue members are trying to better their 

condition by lawful methods, and all the 

td names and mob violence hurled at the 

e@ are coming from a bunch of buc- 

caneers who can see their crooked methods 
in danger from the League. 

Missouri. T.F.M. 





Can It Be a Farmer Who Speaks? 


Why do you want farmers to be better paid 
ever before?- They get too much 
now, The more farmers get the less labor 
gets. You increase the price of farm prod- 
ucts, you increase the cost of living for the 
poor laborer. Labor is already in a ver 
ang condition. You keep up this ef- 
ort for farmers to run elevators, lumber- 
yard, general merchandise, etc., and 
you simply’ create an aristocracy which in 
— will have to be overthrown by a 
Oody revolution as in Russia and other 
oreign countries, 
fro armers here in Nebraska have made 
— 100 per cent to 1,000 per cent on their 
vestments during the past forty years. 
Lint Say they ought to have “A Good 
nd 10%.” Why should farmers 
lat I any more than any other skilled 


You only create discontent and unhap- 
nee Le pour contention, you labor for 
nd ation which is unconstitutional 
” Unrighteous. There should be equal 
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(Ready for market in less time 
at big saving in winter feed 


Hollow Tile farm buildings are always warm, dry, and 
easily ventilated, because of the two or more air spaces in 
each unit of their wind-tight walls. 


Winter live-stock being prepared for the spring market will 


put on more fat, with materially less feed, in warm, dry, well- 
ventilated buildings than they will in cold, draughty quarters. 


Hollow Tile Farm Buildings 


The Most Economical Form of 





Permanent Construction 


The first cost is practically the same as well-built frame 
farm buildings—and it is the last cost, for they are perma- 
nent and do not require continual repairs and paint. Their 
smooth, sanitary walls are rat and vermin proof and they 


offer a fire-resistance badly neede 
Hollow Tile farm buildings are 


d by every breeder. 
not experiments. They are 


profitable farm-building investments and pay big dividends, 


If you are going to build, get o 
Farm Buildings,” and you will 


ur free book, “Hollow Tile 
be convinced that Hollow 


Tile farm buildings are the most profitable. 


Be sure that your local lumber or building-material dealer 
furnishes MASJERTILE. Hollow Tile so trade-marked 
indicates material made in accordance with Association 
standards. It is your protection. Insist on getting it. 


THE HOLLOW BUILDING TILE ASSOCIATION 


Represe America’s Leading Manufacturers 
BY THIS E MARK~— MASIER [iLe- SHALL KNOW IT 


CONWAY BUILDING - CHICAGO 





“BROOKLYN BRAND” 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL SULPHUR, 9914% pure 
for spraying—insecticide purposes and 
potato blight 

SUPERFINE COMMERCIAL SULPHUR 
9914% pure for dusting purposes 

FLOWERS OF SULPHUR 100% pure 

Manufactured by 


BATTELLE & RENWICK 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 
Write for price lists 








How to FEEDS 
Live Stock 














newest and most useful is described to help 
the Editors are talking about. Read our 





The way to comfort and economy is through our advertisin 


pages. Whatever is 
ou have that “Good Living and 10%” 
vertising pages, and get in touch 


the newest ideas offered for your comfort and convenience. 














opportunities for all people to lay by, for 
& rainy day and for old age, a portion of 
their wages equal to the national percent- 
age of increase of wealth—that is, for all 
honorable labor. For those who farm or 
work for wages and who spend their earn- 
ings in ridiculous living I have no sym- 
pathy; and for those who have gained 
wealth through the toil of other men and 
still want to bring all things into subjection 
to themselves I have the utmost contempt. 
Nebraska. L. G. Sovereign. 


Shall One Govern Ten? 


| am writing you as a manufacturer and as 
a farmer. y early life was spent on the 
farm and I had ten years’ experience work- 
ing on a farm. I still make the farm my 
residence. 

During the past few years the labor 
question has been of the utmost impor- 
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tance, and as time passes this question 
becomes of ever greater moment to farm- 
ers. It is almost impossible for them to 
pay present wages and make anything, 
the result being that more and more 
farmers are selling their farms. 

As a manufacturer I can say that the 
manufacturers of this and other cities 
commenced, during the period of the war, 
to drain the country districts of all avail- 
able laborers. Emissaries were sent 
throughout the farming districts; boys 
were gathered up and were soon running 
different kinds of machines in manu- 
facturing plants, making war materials. 

The next move of the manufacturers 
was to send emissaries throughout the 
South, inducing the colored laborers to 
leave the fields and come into the cities to 
work in the factories, until the South was 
potty well drained. In consequence, it 

as been exceedingly hard for farmers, 
whether raising wheat, producing milk, or 
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are proved roofings 


Carey Roofings are made in several weights and with 
several different kinds of mineral surfacing. 


All bear the Carey name as a protection to you. All 
are backed by our 46 years of experience as roofing 
manufacturers. All have been tested outinactual service 
for many years and their quality proved. 


The woolfelt used in Carey Roofings is made in our 


own mills especially for roofing purposes. 


The felt is 


saturated and built up with genuine Carey Asphalt 


tempered in our refineries. 


The spark-proof coatings 


are carefully screened and applied under uniform 


pressure. 


The result is a tough, flexible roofing that 
outwears your expectations. 


Write for free samples. 


Low in first cost, easily applied by any farmer. 
By all means ask for samples and prices of 
Carey Roll Roofings and Asfaltslate Shingles. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 


518-538 Wayne Ave., Lockland 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


creer COE TT 





raising cotton, to obtain n 
ance. However, the most serious , 
stacle the farmers now have to face ig the 
eight-hour law, and the present agitation 
for still shorter hours. Farmers aw 
absolutely unable to compete with thy” 
difficulty. The boys and pirle on the farm 
will not continue to work for ten or twelyy 
hours a day when they see their nei / 
or those who have been their nei 
working in the city factories only eight ” 
hours a day and receiving the same, of 
higher wages. a 
he eight-hour law has been 
about by the combination of some of 
workers in the cities, or by unions, who 
have petitioned their Congressmen op 
Senators to pass these laws, while farmer — 
have paid very little attention to th 
legislative part of our government, Ag] 
understand it, less than ten per cent, 
probably about seven per cent, of the 
toilers of the United States belong t 
unions, and certainly ten per cent should 
not make the laws for the other ninety pep 


cent. 

What should be done, in my judgment, 
and done at once to be effective, is this: 
Farmers should unite in petitioning ther 
Respresentatives for at least a ten-hour 
day. It surely can not be called just that 
farmers must labor ten and twelve hou 
every day when men in the city, the uli 
mate consumers of farmers’ p ion, 
can work eight hours, or less, and make 
more profit. What this country wantsij 
more production, and the only way to get 
it is fo work longer hours. 

Farmers greatly outnumber factory 
laborers and it is high time they had@ 
voice in the laws covering the hours per 
day a man shall labor. They havea pe 
fect right to demand a ten hour day for the 
men who work in the machine phe: on 
the railroad, or at other city igo 
if they are compelled to work ten ant 
frequently twelve hours a day to produce 
the food which these other men consume, 

Cleveland, O. C: O. Bartlett. 


No Sunshine in the Mines: 


I saw in The Farm Journal that the mines 
want six hours a day, but that the publ 
would suffer if farmers worked only a 
hours. 

Farmers don’t work six hours & cn 
year round. They have a chance for thre 
meals a day in good fresh air, and don’t 
work out ‘tie it rains. The miner issup 
posed to work eight hours a day. 
makes what he can by working about three 
days a week the year round, and if the 
mine is overcrowded he doesn’t earn 
He works in foul air that at times he 
stand. Sometimes he works in from two 
to twelve inches of water, and in 
and smoke, 

The miner has more to do than load 
and I, for one, say that the miner does 
get paid for his labor, and the hours a@ 
too long. Any one who thinks it is all sue 
shine had better shut up till he finds ow 
J. Cr Olio. we 


more or learns something. 


School Taxes Spent for “Fool Rol" | 


On page 8 of the December Farm Journal, 
you say that rural property does not pay 
sO rae  eony ames by as poy 
erty. ive in Tompkins county, ». 
nde than fifteen aides rom Comal 
University, and we are paying ; . 
$1,000 valuation, and an adjoming § 
trict is paying $40 for $1,000 v: : 
What the rural schools need is fewer 
laws, and more public money. 
dollar is only worth fifty cents NOW, ™ 
are getting only $100 in place of bso 
we pay teachers double wages. And: 
the State calls the teacher away every? 
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Raise Your Own Fur 


time is coming when fur farming will 
i be a profitable business 


ann fact that foxes, minks and skunks, 


although differentin habits and tempera- 
ment, have been breught into domestica- 
tion indicates that other fur-bearers also 
may eventually be tamed and bred in 
Sdeeares, Among the species that have 
been partially tested for this purpose are 
the marten, fisher, otter, blue fox, rac- 
eoon and beaver, each of which is adapted 
to definite environmental conditions and 

cific purposes. 

Paeetens Stieeiiy inhabit the northern 
coniferous forests from coast to coast, ex- 
tendingnorthward to Northwestern Alaska 
and southward along the mountain ranges 
to California, Colorado and Pennsylvania. 
They are nervous, active creatures, but 
bear confinement well and are not difficult 
to tame. They have been bred on fur 
farms in Alaska and in several places in 
Canada. Their size is about twice that of 
minks. The fur, which is very soft, some- 
what resembling that of foxes, is about 
one and one-half inches long when prime. 
The color yaries from pale gray to orange- 
brown and dark brown. 

The fisher, a member of the same family 
as the marten, is found over much the same 
range of territory, but not so far north. 
Its weight is about the same as that of the 
red fox, but its short legs give it an alto- 
gether different aspect. Although able to 
climb trees, it spends much of its time on 
the ground. Being no longer common, few 
efforts have been made to domesticate it. 
It has been tested sufficiently, however, to 
demonstrate its ability ta thrive and in- 
crease in confinement, a sufficient reason 
for assuming that it will ultimately be 
bred regularly for its pelt. The color of 
fishers varies from grayish-brown to nearly 
black. The fur when fully developed 
measures about two and one-half inches 
inlength. It is used mainly for muffs and 
neck or shoulder pieces, the large, bushy 
tails being “oghworygens effective. 

One of the most promising fur-bearers 
for propagation in localities having an 
abundance of water is the otter. When 
captured young this animal is easily 
tamed and becomes an engaging pet. 
Although essentially aquatic and very fond 
of disporting in water, otters do not require 
a great quantity of it. Otter fur is about 
an inch long, erect and very thick. It is 
very durable, ranking with mink fur in 
this respect, and is used chiefly for trim- 
ming garments. 

_ Another animal that has attracted con- 
siderable attention in this connection is 
the blue fox, a dark slate or brown phase 
of the white or arctic fox. It is more docile 
than the red fox, but for some unknown 
reason has not been bred in inclosures 
with nearly the degree of success achieved 
with varieties of the latter species. It has, 
however, been propagated satisfactorily on 
several of the Alaskan islands, where the 
only limits to its movements are those set 
by the sea. Whatever the nature of ob- 
stacles encountered by those who have 
attempted to raise this animal in confine- 
ment, itis probable that eventually they 
hag Overcome, and that persons living 

e colder portions of the country will 

able to wear blue fox skins of their own 

ne. Blue fox fur is nearly two inches 
ong, and is very fine and thick. 

t the raw material for handsome and 
comfortable raccoon-skin coats can be 
pened in @ spare corner of one’s back 
yar ; Seems to be an established fact, judg- 
ek ‘ges the results attained by the few who 

ve undertaken to raise the raccoon. 

animal is distributed over the greater 

part of the United States, being absent 
Tt Y in desert and high mountain regions. 
48 nocturnal, and at home both on the 


pond and in trees. Water is essential to 
& ; et 


way but large quantities are not 
ts nightly range is often along 
ued on page 144] 
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Protect Your Farm Machinery 
Against the Weather 


There is only one place on any piece of machinery that can be 
attacked by the weather and that is the surface. 
can’t touch the heart of a piece of wood or metal until they have 
first eaten away the surface. Oncé that is done the wood or 
metal weakens and after a time collapses. You suffer a loss 


which could have been avoided. 


The way to keep your farm machinery fit for work is to keep its 
surface protected by Acme Quality Paints. Your tractor for in- 
stance if left unpainted will rust. The rust will eat in, and the first 
thing you know—a breakdown! Then money and lost time for 
repairs! But paint it with Acme Quality Tractor Paint and it can’t 
rust, because the weather can’t reach its surface. Save the sur- 


face and you save all. 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS c FINISHES 


Everything you possess is undergoing this silent 
bombardment by the elements. Your home, barn, 
silo, wagons and vehicles of all kinds are constantly 
exposed to them. You have choice of only two 
things; either protect their surface or pay repair bills. 
Experience has proved that it is cheaper to paint than 
to repair. Save the surface and you save all. 

There’s an Acme Quality Paint or Finish for every 

surface to be saved on the farm. Write for the 


Acme Quality Painting Guide, also the book on 
Home Decorating. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 


Dept. G . Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Toledo Lincoln Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Topeka St. Louis Fort Worth 
allas Minneapolis Birmingham Los Angeles _ 
Chicago Nashville Portland Salt Lake City 


Have an ‘‘Acme Quality Shelf ’’ 


For the many ‘‘touching-up’’ jobs about the house, keep 
always on hand at least a can each of Acme Quality 
Varnotile a varnish for 
floors, woodwork and 
furniture; Acme Quality 
White Enamel for iron 
bedsteads, furniture, 
woodwork, and similar 
surfaces, and a quart 
rs of Acme Quali loor 












Paint of the right color. 
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Correcting Sights of Rifles 
By C. C. CONGER, JR 
HE number of improperly sighted rifles 


throughout the country is surprisingly 


large. It matters not how accurate a rifle 
may be, it is worthless if it is not properly 
sighted —if it shoots too far to right or left, 
too low or too high. 

Correcting false sighting in rifles is not 
a difficult task, provided the breech block 
is removable and a clear vision can be had 
through the bore of the rifle barrel. The 
horizontal adjustment of sights is the most 
difficult and requires some provisions 
previous to making the adjustments. 

The rifle barrel should be detached, 
breech block removed, and a tight fitting 
wooden trough made to hold the rifle 
barrel. The trough should be made of 
three pieces of one-inch board. The bot- 
tom piece should be as wide as the thick- 
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ness of the barrel and the two sides should 
be nailed on just high enough to clamp the 
barrel. 

Take the wooden trough to a post with 
a flat top, and secure it to the top of the 
post by driving a nail through the bottom 
of the trough, and inte top of post. Lay 
the rifle barrel, sights up, in the trough, 
and swing the trough around until it can 
be brought to bear on some distant tree 
or telephone pole standing perfectly erect. 
This done, look through the bore of the 
rifle and shift it until the tree or pole stands 
squarely in the center of the bore. With- 
out moving the barrel from this position, 
slowly raise the eye to the sights and see 
if they correspond with the bore. If not, 
the sights are out of line horizontally. 
They can be adjusted by shifting either 
front or rear sight till it corresponds 
perfectly with the bore. 

The test for perpendicular accuracy of 
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Stewart 


Speedometer 
for Fords 





$12.5° 


CLeEwWaLD Sar’ Necessities 


fir Foor 








Mo Fora complete withoutthem 


OU can no more get along with- 
out a Stewart Speedometer than 


without your watch. It 
watchdog of your speed and mile- 
age; the auditor of your motoring 


is the 


Yip 


=> 
Y 
= 


eine expenses. 
Werning Sara $4.78 The fact that 95% of all cars 
pte Ces are equipped with the Stewart. sw . 
means it is the best one for you. “S700 
Take off that weak buzzer horn and put Popular Priced 
on a Stewart Warning Signal—either -““-¢#%7* 
motor-driven or hand-operated type. 
A Stewart Autoguard and Searchlight 
are other safety-first necessities your 
$6.50 Ford should have. Your dealer has them. 
Stewart Motor Driven Warning Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n. $10.00 


Sigeal. Popular Priced Model 


Stewart Speed: and | 


Chicago, U.S. A. 


Board for Fords $13.75 





Special Outfit for Closed Cars, $13.75 

















rifle sights—that of shootin 
too low—can only be m 
practise. If false sighting is dep 

merely lower or raise the front ' 
sight, as the case may require. vd 


























Big Bill, the Trapper, Says: 


Prices obtained for rare pelts thig year 
included a single Russian sable at $1.39) © 
and a lot of ninety sold at an arena a 
$500 each. These, of cotirse, are a 
tional valuations, such as those put oq” 
rare jewels. 

At the end of the season, wash alll traps 
in strong lye water. Hang them ing 
place. When wanted later, the renee J 
be ready for use. Test the springs care | 
fully before making sets again. Teen 
to give them this attention. 
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Raise Your Own Fur 
[Continued from page 143] 






the shores of ponds or streams, and its 
food is generally washed before 
eaten. In a number of instances raccoons 
have been bred successfully. From 4 
strictly commercial standpoint they ar 
not likely to become popular, however, 
for the reason that if their food must be 
purchased its cost will be prohibitive, On 
farms where milk, fruit and cornmeal are 
plentiful, raccoon raising is well worth 
a trial. Young raccoons become Very 
tame and make quaint and _ interesting 
pets. Their fur is mottled gray in color 
and about two and one-half inches long on 
animals from northern states. In theSouth 
the fur is shorter, 

| Judging from the few experiments made 
with it, the beaver may be raised in any 
region containing alder, aspen, cotton- 
wood, willow or other trees upon whieh it 
feeds. Unlike the species hitherto ¢on- 
sidered, it subsists entirely on vege 
food. Although armed with enormous 
cutting teeth suitable for felling trees, 
beavers are tolerant among themselves 
and docile with their keepers. Fully grown 
specimens, trapped wild, become so gentle 
within a few weeks that one may 
them without danger of being bitten. 
Beaver fur has long been extensively u 
in making muffs, stoles, collars, trimming 
and the finest quality of felt hats. 































Never Trap During Breeding 
Season 


Many a novice in the trapping and 
sometimes a thoughtless ot deel = 
breeding females and take the pelts 
each feels that he has done no harm. One 
is carried away perhaps by his enthusiast, 
another by the that some other 

may get ahead of him. ; 

But under whatever delusion they may 
labor, they are committing the pene 
but pound foolish axiom of the outaoom 

Trapping during breeding seasons does 
not pay, and the man who traps then rai 
himself. He kills an animal that she 
be allowed to live and propagate its kind 



































a eunks Paid tor Education 


e By FRED T. MacFEELY 








‘¥ it were not for the lowly ave 
Robert Swank, an ambitious Indiana 
joy, would not have received his much 
Jesired education. Robert’s father is a 


" ‘arm tenant with a large family, and the 


soy’s longing for higher education could 
sot be gratified without too t a sacri- 
ice. But the lad is a hustler and soon 
wercame his difficulty. 

Two years ago Robert read an adver- 
isement in a farm paper, telling of good 
yrofits to be made by trapping. This set 
him to thinking. From a neighbor he 
yorrowed a few skunk traps which were 
ying idle in the wood-shed. Having read 
in article on how to set the traps, he 
laced them in —_ and his first 
atch consisted of three skunks. At the 
nd of the season he found that he had 

i $48 from skunk skins. This 
noney enabled him to continue his studies 
hat year. : ; 

Last year he went into the work in 
armest. He specialized in skunks. Hav- 
‘ng saved a little money during the sum- 
ner, he bought a dozen more traps and 
jbtained permission to set them on adjoin- 
ngfarms. The result of his labors brought 
vearly $100. ; 

This year Robert intends to buy more 

and broaden his operating territory, 
vith a view of saving money to help pay 
‘or a course in a near-by agricultural 
ollege, after finishing high school 





Bob-White Needs a Chance : 


just give bob-white, the farmer’s best 
friend, a chance, and the whistle of quails 
will be heard as often as ever. That is 
vhat reports from farmers all over lowa 


A year ago the Iowa legislature placed a 
season of five years on quails. Field 

nen of the state agricultural college, and 
ame wardens of the state, say that farmers 
se speak to them about the 
wmber of quails they have seen, and com- 
nent also on the number there are in the 


“If the closed season law is properly en- 
forced for the five years and quails have 
xeurity all over Iowa from dog and gun, 
hey will be as plentiful as they were fifty 

ago,” says one Iowa farmer, whose 
farm ownership dates back to early days 
when quails and prairie chickens were 
nost plentiful. 

Men wlio have been backing the bird 
onservation movement in lowa give 
wedit for this increase to the farmers 

lves, as well as to the closed season 
law. “Farmers have learned,” they say, 
“that quails are efficient weed-cradicators 
aad destroyers of insects, and therefore 
they are protecting the quails.” Instead 
of shooting them because they eat a little 
when weed seeds, slugs and potato 
are not obtainable, there are many 
ers who on stormy, wintry days are 

g out grain for. quails. 
closed season law was bitterly 
tin lowa by sportsmen. Their argu- 
ment was: “Shooting is not destroying 
the quails in Iowa, but the severe winters.” 
y seemed to overlook the fact that 
severe winters were not an innovation in 
lowa and that the birds were numerous in 
Pioneer times. In fact, selling quails and 
prairie chickens was an important industry 
a a days, as this market report from 
old Iowa newspaper of January 12, 
1859, shows: 

‘Corn, 45 to 50; oats, 50 to 54; flour, 
$1.70 to $2.00 a sack; wheat, 50 to 70; 

, 12 cents; tallow, 10 cents; lard, 10 


‘ate; _ chickens, $1.50 a dozen; 


cents a dozen; pheasants, $1.30 
’n; venison, 5 cents a pound; turkeys, 
tents; chickens. $1.25 a dozen” 
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Also Full Size Plans for 3 barns, 1 poultry house, 
1 hog-house, double pnb silo and greenhouse 


All FARM Needs 


(OF COURSE) 
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POCKET |b 
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OuUSsE t SPECIAL FRAME s 
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JUST DROP A CARD 
tor Vol. 20—Also ask for Vol. 1 (Complete U. S. Gov’t Rept. on “The Wood Eternal.” 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSN.’ 


117 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. or 


ESS 


IBRABY 





WE INVITE “se” WRITE 
for this ‘‘fat’’ and strictly 
authoritative booklet—be- 
cause it should be in your 
hands for reference 
whether you intend . te 


improve the place now ao 
a little later on. 


2 size WORKING 


PLAN SUPPLEMENTS 


24x36in. (8 full-sized 
regular Working plans.) 


WHEN YOU GET 
THEM you will realize 


that you have secured 4 
value without any obligation 
Mane you have not ever 
romised to use Cypr 
ToThe Wood Eternal,”’ tenia 
where it might be your best 
investment—we leave that 
to your own sense of values.) 


Let your local lumber dealer 
know that you know that Cy- 
press is historically known 
as the best for all non-rot 
uses—and is worth insisting 
on—but that is up to you. 


GET VOL. 20 ANYHOW 

=—NO COST—then use your 
own judgment as to your 
materials, Can we do more? 
(We want you to use Cy- 
press only where Cypress {s dest for 

with your name and address on it, and a 
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ae Homes 
labo the job. Bennett automatic machinery accurately cats your 

See es oomiae complete—ready for occupancy inside of weeka, 
instead of months—no extras, no waiting. 
Cut the cost of lumber. e 
handled at the great Tonawandas in cargo lots at such a tremendous reduction that 
it is offered to you at a genuine saving of from $300 to - 
Shipped ready-cut and complete—all the lumber, lath, ingles, finishing + 
doors, wade, frames, flooring and interior trim, hardware, paint and nails. No 
delays—no expensive extras. 
Book of over GO Fine Designs— FREE 
Get this beautiful Bennett Book of Homes! | Over sixty Better-Built Homes pictured 
and described,—important facts and figures given. Send the coupon Today--NOW 
(RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO,., Inc.,—makers of) 

BENNETT HOMES, 





“Bennett H 


** $99 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y.— 
72-page Catalog No. & of BENNETT HOMES, Better-Built and Ready-Cut te 





$300 to $800 
Build a Beautiful Home 


GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION 
or MONEY BACK 





Bennett seasoned lumber—finest the world over—is 


820 Main Street, NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:— Please send Pree 
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After the Note Outlaws 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


much about business matters as I do 

at present, and I allowed a neighbor, 
Maxwell by name, to “put one over on 
me” after the most approved fashion. 

I sold Maxwell a horse for $200, when 
nobody else would have trusted the man 
for as many cents, taking his personal 
note, and at the same time he delivered to 
me two shares of stock in a local company. 
The par value of the shares was $100 each. 

When the note came due Maxwell, of 
course, did not pay it. As the company 
was making no money, and the stock 
could not be sold at any price, I put 
the note and stock certificate away in 
my desk and made up my mind that I 


S= years ago, I did not know so 


would not be fooled so easily another time. 

Strange things happen, however, in this 
old world. A little more than a year ago 
the company got a little war contract and 
began to make money; in fact, it did so 
well that the company paid-a substantial 
dividend and the stock was eagerly sought 
after at par or better. I promptly dug up 
the certificate and decided to take it to 
town the next day and see if I could not 
sell it for enough to pay the note and ac- 
crued interest. 

That evening Maxwell called at my 
house. “That stock that I gave you as 
security on my note, six years or so ago, 
is worth some money today,” he suggested. 

I produced the stock certificate and 














Say. 


and ring on time. 


world. 








Westclox BigGen -just tell him when 


WyfAYse you swear at him some 
mornings when you’d give anything 
in the world for forty winks more! 

But, after all, you swear by him be- 
cause he’s only carrying out your own or- 
ders and calling you exactly when you 


And isn’t that what you want? A 
clock that takes time seriously; that lets 
you sleep right up to the last tick; and 
then keeps good time all day. 

Right there’s the reason why Westclox 
alarms have so many friends: they 
Why shouldn’t they? 
Every Westclox has that same good con- 
struction that got Big Ben up in the 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 
La Salle and Peru, Ill., U.S. A. 
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**I’m going to get my money out of it” 










slapped it down on top of the desk. “Yea,” 
I agreed. “I’m going to take it to town 
tomorrow and try to get my money out of 
a,”” 

“T don’t think you'll do anythi of the 
kind,” he suggested calmly, ‘and t think 
I’m entitled to a return of the stock.” 

His impudence astounded me. “Andon 
what grounds do you base your modest 
request?” I demanded. 

‘The note is now outlawed and, there 
fore, uncollectible, as I presume you will 
admit,’”’ he said. “The stock certificate 
was given to you as a pledge or as e- 






























lateral security for the note. Therefore, 
if the note is outlawed, you can not collect 
it, and it follows that you can not collect 
your money out of the security which was 
given you for the note. If the note is 
barred, your right to proceed on the el 
lateral security is barred too.” 

I must admit that this sounded mighty 
reasonable to me, and I did not know just 
where I stood, but I did not let him know 
that. I practically ordered him out of 
the house, and started for town the next 
cH with the stock certificate in my 

et. 

Maxwell’s argument had impressed me 
so strongly, however, that, before offering 
the stock certificate for sale, I went to 
my attorney, showed him the certificate 
and the note, told him of the conversation 
between Maxwell and myself, and asked . 
him whether under the cireumstanees | 
had a right to sell the stock and apply it 
on — debt. ; 

“There is no doubt that you ean,” he 
assured me, “as there is no statute law 
to the contrary; the rule is that wheres 
party has a debt payable to him, whichis 
secured by a lien on or pledge of o 
property, the mere fact that the debt iteell 
is Outlawed and can not be eollected 
not prevent the payee of the debt from 
realizing the same out of the property @ 
which he holds the lien.’ 

“Does that apply in our: state?” I de 
manded. 4 

“Yes,” was the reply, “it holds ® 
Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, 

Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, N 

North Carolina, North Dakota, Oregom) 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Tennessee 
and Texas.” 

Half an hour later I had disposed of the 
stock for a price sufficient to pay the 
pease and interest of the no’ the 

wyer’s char for his advice, 
price of my dinner at the | 
town. 




























Typewriters on Farms 
By EARL ROGERS, Ohio 


The use of typewriters on farms is com — 
ing to be quite common. In this 
neighborhood I estimate that ten -_ 
of the farmers have t iters ne 
homes. So far as writing lette 
appearance of the correspone 
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y out of it” 


desk. “Yes,” 
e it to town 
noney out of 














sral are concerned, a typewriter is well 
h while. 

But there is another reason for the type- 
iter. Iremember the first one that was 


3 ope house. I was about ten years old 
> atthe time, and going to a country school 
“of course. 


liked to write some of my 
lessons on the machine. The typewriter 
was useful in learning to spell, and spelling 
is a very badly neglected subject. One 
can not write a word on a typewriter and 
have it misspelled; it stares at the writer 
too plainly. 

The formation and general construction 
of every kind of letter come to the user 
of the typewriter. Many social letters 
are written on the typewriter today. I 
use a typewriter for all my letters, and 
before i was married I wrote practically 
all of my social letters on a typewriter. It 
was a favor, I think, because my friends 
could read the letters easily. 

The boys and girls who have type- 
writers in their homes are a step ahead of 
the boys and girls who do not have them. 
They will get along better in their school 
work. The lessons they hand in to their 
teachers will show more care if, written 
with a typewriter. 


ee 


Look Out for This Fellow 


A New York farm bureau calls to our 
attention the activities of an agent for 
seed oats. This agent claims to have a 
wonderful variety known as the Granary 
Filler, yielding from twenty-five to thirty 
bushels more per acre than any other 
variety—even as much as 150 bushels to 
the acre. One of the claims made is that a 
bushel and a half of the seed to an acre is 
a great plenty to sew, and that many 
farmers had secured good results with so 
small an amount as three pecks. The 
price asked for the oats is excessive. .The 
agent is an extremely smooth talker. A 
list of farmers in the community was ap- 
parently shown to each prospective pur- 
chaser and the claim made that they had 
all bought seed. Look out for this fellow! 

Your county agent will advise the best 
oats for your county. Any reliable seeds- 
man will supply the seed. 


Convenient Tool Bag 


Here is a bag for carrying small tools used 
for repairing fences, fixing machinery in 
the field, etc. It is made of an old grain 
bag. Cut the bag off about fifteen inches 
froma the bottom, sew it across about 
six inches from the bottom and cut open 
below the stitching. The pockets for the 
tools are made by sewing up and down. 
The upper and lower pockets are of dif- 
ferent sizes, so as to allow different size 
tools to be slipped into them. A strap 
handle is attached at the top for carrying 
the bag. R. 
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Federals Shorten the 
Distance Between 
Farm and Market 


The motor truck means 
just that to the farmer—it 
shortens the miles to his 
market. 


Before its advent on the 
farm, some produce just had to go 
to waste—sometimes a great deal of 
it—because the long haul to even 
the nearest matket “didn’t pay.” 


But the motor truck has an- 
swered that problem—definitely— 
for the farmer. 


If it’s an ev. day haul to the 
creamery or market house, he finds 
that his motor truck pays big divi- 
dends in the hours it saves in 
making the trip. 

If it’s only a heavy load two or 
three times eath week, his truck 
not only saves him timé but it can 
also pay for each tJ in the extra 
work it can do for the neighbors. 

That’s the fine thing | about a 
Federal on the farm. © matter 
what service you are forced to de- 

of it, eral stamina and 
Federal’s in-built performance can 
be depended upon to most nearly 
live up to your expectations. 


Federal Motor Truck Company 
Detroit, Michigan 







































Order direct from this list TODAY 


HERE'S your big chance to buy prepared roofing, steel 

roofing and siding at very low prices—but you must act quickly to 

get your share of these savings. Don’t hesitate—don’t delay—do it N 
-TODAY, Select liberally from the six special lots below. 


Lot KR-1 Lot KR-2 Lot KR-3 


Ajax high le rubber | Rawhide stone faced gold-| Rawhide rubber seefings 
~ } surfaced ing in rolls of | medal f Sosrantesd high-grade covering 
: 4 108 square feet; complete | 15 years. Rolls contain 1 of 108 sq. ft. with 
Se -with nails and cement. | sq. ft.; complete with nails| nails and cement. 8 ply 
an - aE ol si rhe tra high le stock at Foll 2.10; s oe on roll 
foll $2.22. big saving, Per roll 2.78.1 $1.90; Tply, per rll @1.88. 


Corrugated Metal Roofing £3:.2%° $2.50 
Lot KR-4 Lot KR-S | Lot KR-G6 | 


e painted 24 inch | 26 gau nted 234 inch | 24 gau extra heavy 
Scenes Sevech cele’ pd an overhasgled paited’2: in. corrugated 
siding sheets&%% feet long, | roofing sheets, per 100 | overhauled sheets. Per 
per 100 square feet $2.50. | square feet $3.50. 100 square feet $4.00. 


Don’t Delay—Order NOW— TODAY! 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. twickes 
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DISTEMPER, INDIGESTION 
% Cures Heaves by correcting the 
4.2 pag ape ogre Prevents 
x Le lic, Staggers etc. Best Con- 
ditioner and Worm Ex- 
. peller. Three large 
eausguaranteedte 

eure Heaves o rney nd 

ax.) At dealers’ 





THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY, Toledo, Ohie 





PDATENT weiiosne, "Writs me. No 





618 Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 








attorney’s fee until patent is allowed. Estab. 1882. 
“Inventor's Guide® FREE, Franklin H. Hough, 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Legal Status of the Dog 


By HARRY D. HOFFMAN 


T may be safely asserted, that the 

rule is general throughout the United 

States, that a dog constitutes prop- 
erty of value; that a dog is the subject 
of larceny; and that a man, who with 
intent to deprive the true owner of his 
dog, takes, withholds or secretes the 
dog, is guilty of a criminal offense and 
punishable accordingly. 

The moment the law protects the man 
in the ownership of his dog to the extent 
of punishing the thief who would inter- 
fere with that ownership, we find the 
dog’s legal status defin@éd and empha- 
sized in many ways. 

It has been held that a dog’s right 
peaceably to traverse the highway is the 
same right that belongs to the man. 
Actions have been successfully prose- 
cuted in some of the states against rail- 
road companies for 


mon expression, “every dog is entitled 
to one bite.’’ 

If a person selects and keeps a dog be- 
cause of the ferocity of its disposition, 
as in the case where a bloodhound was 
kept upon the premises, chained up dur- 
ing the day and loosed upon the place at 
night to protect the premises, the owner 
of such a dog is placed in the same cate- 
gory as the owner of a panther, or a 
tiger, and must suffer the consequences 
if his dog bites anybody, unless he can 
show that the person bitten was guilty 
of contributory negligence; and even 
then it would be a question of fact for 
the jury to determine. An interesting 
case on this subject is Muller vs. Me- 
Kesson, which took place in New York 
some time ago. 

It is also well settled that it is not 

necessary for a person 





the killing of dogs at 
grade crossings. 

In this _ instance, 
however, we are con- 
fronted with the deli- 
cate rules governing 
trespass, for if your 


dog strays u your 
Gaahbor’s Gad it 


tr on that 
fied: The rule, how- 


ever, is universally 
accepted that your 
neighbor may not kill 





to be the owner of a 
dog in order to charge 
such person with _lia- 
bility for injuries the 
dog may inflict. It is 
enough if such person 
is the keeper of the 
dog; that is, if the dog 
is kept by authority 
of such person. “It 1s 
on this ground that 
a husband is held lia- 
ble for damages by a 
dog owned by his wife 








ayour dog, merely be- 
use it trespasses on 
,his land; but, if your 
dog wantonly harasses 
or wounds your neigh- 
bor’s hogs or his sheep, it has been held 
that, should the dog be killed by your 
neighbor, no action will lie by you. 
Laws were made many years ago govern- 
ing dogs which habitually killed sheep. 

n most of our states legislation has 
been enacted doing away with the neces- 
sity of proof to show that the act is 
criminal in cases of sheep worrying. In 
the majority of the states the owner of 
a dog that “kills or wounds sheep or 
lambs or Angora goats or kids” is made 
liable for the damage without proof of 
his knowledge that his dog “was dis- 
posed to kill sheep or goats.”’ 

In many of the states statutts have 
also been passed making the owner of 
a dog absolutely liable for any injury 
inflicted by the dog upon human beings, 
unless, of course, the injury is due to 
the fault of the person bitten, as where 
& person teases the dog ‘or kicks him. 
In the absence of such statutes, the 
courts have held that the master is not 
liable for his dog’s biting a human being 
unless he had notice of his dog’s ten- 
dency to bite persons. Hence the com- 


Do you know this dog? 
page 12. He has guarded Our Folks 
for years 


or child, or any person 
who is a member of 
his household. Burch 
vs. Lowary, Ia., 1906, 
and~Brundschum vs. 
Mayer, New York, 1904, are cases bear- 
ing on this subject, 

A person is also liable who merely har- 
bors a dog or permits it to resort habit- 
ually to his premises. It is necessary 
to ascertain what constitutes the har- 
boring of a dog within the meaning of 
the law. In Wisconsin where a dog had 
been around defendant’s place three or 
four years, and he and his folks had fed 
it and it was in the habit of going with 
him and was at the house at the time 
when it injured a person by biting him, 
it was held that the keeper of the dog was 
liable. Schulter vs. Connors, Wisconsin, 
1883. 

It is well to remember that there can 
be no doubt as to the legal status of the 
dog, especially in those states where the 
Owner is subjected to taxation for the 
dog. The fact that there is a dog tax 
which is enforced in many of the states 
acknowledges the dog as an article of 
value, gives him a standing in the com- 
munity, and places him entirely without 
the scope of those animals which are 
ferocious by nature. 


Look on 


Farm Bureaus Are Getting Busy 


piss for prizes appeal to famers of 
Carbon county, Pa. Last fall the farm 
bureau offered a pure-bred Berkshire gilt 
for the best display of farm products and 
for the best apple display. Two bushels 
of approved seed potatoes was second 
prize. The county agent says more in- 


\_ terest was shown in these prizes than here- 


tofore when cash was awarded. 


Are farm bureau signs legal? The ques- 
tion has been raised in New York concern- 
ing the legality of posting farm bureau 
membership signs along the roadside. This 
point was recently taken up with the 
attorney-general of New York who sub- 


mits'the following opinion: The penal law 
- forbids the i “ 


¢ ing of any business or 
commercial advertisements within the 
boundsof a public highway. In my opinion, 


the signs by the roadside bearing the fol- 
lowing words: “Farm Bureau Member 
1919” are not business or commercial 
signs; therefore, not illegal. 


Iowa secured 102,000 members in the 
first lap of a farm bureau campaign that 
is _ completed. Members were taken on 
a life basis. The life-membership plan is 
a new feature and Iowa is the first state 
to try it out. The extraordinary mem- 
bership rolled up is sufficient proof of its 
popularity. It settles, once for all, the 
vexing problem of membership and does 
away with the annual scramble for funds 
with which to carry on the work. 


The killing of grasshoppers last spring 
and summer, in Lewis county, Idaho, 
under farm bureau auspices, saved more 


than it cost to run the entire Uni 
Idaho extension division last year, 7 
was saved in that county than the 
propriation of state money for the @ 
sion division for two years. Crops we 
$327,027 were saved by the grasshopns 


campaign. Last May posters were puta 


in conspicuous places in the 4 
articles were~ published in the ‘come 
papers and letters were sent to co c 
committeemen to be on the lookout fg 7 
grasshoppers. Arrangements were {2 
made with the druggists to furnish afgenig © 
and molasses at cost plus ten per cent, and 
with the grocers to furnish lemons on the 
same basis. 


A single farm bureau project in Dep 
chutes county, Ore., added sufficient 
wealth to the county in a single year ty ~ 
pay the entire cost of all county agent — 
work in the State of Oregon for the year 
1919 and one-fifth of the expense for the — 
year 1920. The project was the 4 
project. According to authentic 
$120,000 worth of hay was produced bya 
single large shipment of sulphur. 
entire cdst of the county agent work for 
the year ending June 30,1919, was $100,000), 


Go up head, Chittenden county, Vi 
More than $7,000 was saved in that county — 
last. year by planting varieties of' com 
recommended by the farm bureau ag a 
result of variety tests of previous year. 
On nine fields definite figures were taken 
comparing the variety formerly used and 
at present. widely used throughout the 
county, with the Pride of Michigan, and 
other similar varieties used-in the com 
variety tests. It was found that while the 
average yield of the other varieties was 
1,400 pounds an acre higher than that of 
the farm bureau varieties, the i 
was much poorer, so that the value pe 
acre was $6.29 an acre less. The estimate 
of saving in the corn variety tests is more 
than enough to support the farm bureap 
for the year. 


Farm Bureau Woke ’Em Up 


URING the past two years, the farmers 
of Union county, HL, have di 

that nearly the entire county is underla 
with a rich deposit of limestone, and a high 
grade limestone at that. This di 
means a great deal. Some of the soils were 
sour, and it was becoming an in 
hard job to raise a decent crop on the up- 
land soils. pee, 

The farm bureau helped to establish six 
portable crushers in different parts of the 
county, and from these crushers the farm- 
ers are getting their limestone supply at@ 
cheap price and within easy ha : 
tance of their farms. As many of the 
of the county are remote from a ff 
the cost of limestone from outside, i 
county would be prohibitive because of 
long hauls. The portable crushers, eam be 
moved from one neighborhood to another, 
eliminate hauling and make the limestone 
available for the most remote farms. 

But the farmers are not depenmay ‘her 
limestone alone for the renewal 
worn-out lands.. The farm bureait ha 
demonstrated that hairy vetch 18. the 
greatest of all the legume soil builders t- 
the farms of Union county, and last, fall F 
10,000 pounds of vetch seed were used by 
the farmers to seed their lands. Other : 
cover crops which are used largely im e0” ~ 
nection with the applications of limestone —~ 
are cowpeas and clovers of the various 
varieties. 

Already the results of the use of lime- 
stone, coupled with the owing 
cover crops, is becoming evident. ae 
limestone crushers will be installed 8 
more cover crops will be grown. B® 
all of this work, the farm bureau and 
adviser, C, E. Durst, are playing & 
important part. In fact, it was the! 
bureau that woke up the farmers Of% 
county. T.¢ 
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“Js This County Agent Asleep? 





would take a great, deal to shake the 

Editor’s faith in county agents; as a 
class they work harder than any people 
he knows. 

Never yet has he clasped hands with one 
of these community hired men but it gave 
him a thrill. Every one he has met ap- 

d to be a hustler. But when such a 
Pitter as this comes to his desk, he wonders 
if there aren’t just a few agents who are 
occasionally loafing on their jobs: 

“J read the article. published in the 
October Farm Journal: ‘County Agents 
—Live-Stock Scouts.’ In the conclusion 

ou ask ‘What has your county agent 
done?’ Well, I wonder if we have one, if 
so he has never been heard of here. + 

“No one knows what I would give for a 
chance to be where I could get a start in 
some extra good dairy cows, as people did 
in Pettis county, Mo. We have none here 
and the banks ee will not lend money to 
buy with. I would be willing to sign a 
note, or any way to get the help. I would 
not care for more than Tour if they were 
what I called good milkers in Wisconsin 
and Iowa where I came from. The farmers 
here keep six or seven cows to get as much 
milk as they ought to get from one. I do 
wish they could be awakened. They 
certainly are asleep.” 

There has been for more than a year a 
county agent in the county from which 
this letter came. If the people in every 

of his county have not heard of him, 
whose fault is it? Most county agents are 
making themselves known in their com- 
munities, and do not give people a chance 
toask: “Have we a county agent?” 

An argument of several agents in answer 
to complaints similar to this, is that count 
agents can’t possibly come in contact wit 
every person who needs help; and that 
county agents work with groups instead of 
individuals. 

Very well. The point is that in the year 
and more which this man has had at his 
disposal, he should have formed his or- 

ization and appointed his community 
ers. In a county which is so in need of 
better stock as is the county from which 
this complaint came, it is surprising— 
almost unbelievable—that the county 
apet did not recognize his county’s great 


One of the new county agent’s biggest 
Jobs is to make himself known to all his 
people. Advertised goods sell best, if 
they have merit. 





Minor Troubles of County 
: Agent 


A county agent in one of the eastern states 
eves in diversified activities. He re- 
ports as follows for one month’s work: 
“Burnt up ninety gallons of gasoline, 
five quarts of oil; had six punctures and one 
blow-out. Trailer broke away and upset 
load; pig fell out of the car mee f was caught 
with difficulty; afterward jumped from 
sty and was run over by an auto. Buried 
three pigs with all the profits and lost $28 
des. Tore best trousers getting over 
pasture fence; broke watch crystal loading 
oc egtoat but outside of a few minor 


oe had a very satisfactory month’s 


More Stock for This County 


Laurens county, 8. C., is an example of 
ow many communities have been led to 
raise more and better live stock throu 

the efforts of county agents and wide- 
awake bankers. Laurens count formerly 
imported most of the pork pens Seer used 





by its people. Now Laurens county is 
selling pork. . 
eral years a bank in the county 


offered to provide funds for the purchas 


| of blooded pigs for the use of boys 


d promise to care for them. The 


MARCH, 1920 


























county agent accordingly bought and was shipped out. It was probably the 
laced a large number of pigs under a first time, and certainly the first time sinos 
ong-term-sale-at-cost arrangement. The the 60’s, that Laurens county had sold 
boys took up the plan with enthusiasm. 
A year later the bank bought 124 more 
pigs, most of them gilts, and these were the boys to buy their pigs has kept its: 
distributed. 

The next year the county’s production do more along this line. Not a do 


and the demands of the home market. the bank says. 
The county agent was brought into touch 
with packers, a local purchasing agency together, they can put any community of ~ 
was established, and soon a car load of pigs the map. ‘ 


County agents are real “‘live-stock scouts.” The county agent of Hennepin 
county, Minn., (on the left) is helping one of his farm bureau members tc 
pick out a good Holstein cow. 


pork. . 
The bank which provided the way fos 








offer continuously open, and ¢e to 





ork exceeded household requirements been lost of these advances, an offici 


When bankers and county agents g 





























| Don’t Pay Twice for Truck Weight 


ET down to brass tacks on this truck buying proposition. Don’t buy 
your truck for its weight, but for what it will do.. The overweight 
truck costs you more to begin with and it costs more in gasoline, oil and 
tires for every mile yourun. More weight does notadd to truck strength and 
it takes away from the power which should be used to haul the useful load, 


DEARBORN 


TRUCKS 


ARE ideal farm trucks—/as on the road, powerful for the load, with « 
strength beyond all requirements. The Dearborn Model 48 2-ton worm- 

drive is 500 to 2000 lbs. lighter than other worm-drive trucks of equal 
capacity. Just that much more power for the load. 

The new scientific light weight super strength construction is as much : 
better than the heavy weight construction, as the modern powerful, light | 
weight motor is superior to the old heavy motors. The Dearborn is easier 

on every working unit and lighter om tires, gas and oil The Dearborn 

gives the most constant service, because it relies for dependability om 
World standard working units. 

Foresight beats hind sight. Investigate—see the Dearborn dealer or write 

us for book ‘‘Hauling Expense.’’ It shows how the Dearborn saves 
owners every way—every day. Don’t delay. Write today. - 


DEARBORN TRUCK COMPANY, Dept. 
2015 S. Michigan Ave. 
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31 Piece Dinner Set 
Lucky Blue-Bird design, ar- 
tistically decorated. imilar 
sets retail at $10.00. 31 full 
i ieces in the set, given 
palaedien to plan in our cat- 
=, alog. Send tor 40 packs high 

grade seeds, selling at [Uc 
4 large pack. 














| Genuine Silver Plated | 

| Kaivesand Forks F— 

| —a real silver plated 

| set. A beautiful gift 

» given for selling on! 
of our high 
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Two Pairs Lace 
Curtains 
Beautiful lace curtains; 
full length; handsome 
design. Very fine. Giv- 
en for selling only 40 

packs of our seeds 
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| 7! Water Set 
4 ane shell glasses, 
4 full sized pitch- 
: of the very new- § 
i est shape. Hand- 

| somely. decorated 


, with ws 


Send today for 40 packets 


Tiends seeds before 
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i rious Gladioh 
ait BEST -SUMMER FLOWERS 
EASILY GROWN. SURE BLOOMERS 

% Graceful spikes often with twenty buds 

i consecutively into twenty giant 
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HOMEWOOD MIXTURES 1 
Bulbs (5 kinds mixed) ppd. 
For the cular planter we give larger 
ki in our 


27 eer et $I 


RAINBOW MIXTURE 
Cultural directions ip every packers. 





Bulbs, all different, ppd. 











LYON & HEALY. 
59-91 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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The Seal of Secrecy—sy EDWIN BAIRD ~ 


Now you will learn the mystery 






































“TI want you,’ 


CHAPTER XII 
THE VERDICT 


AD Quinn exploded a dynamite 
bomb he could scarcely have caused 


more violent commotion. Reporters 
dashed for telephones, frantically eager to 
serve the news, red hot, to the public. 
There was a perceptible stir among the 
jurors. A buzz of comment rippled around 
the room. The amazing, wholly unexpect- 
ed confession, coming like a thunderbolt 
from a June sky, had startled everybody. 
As the excitement subsided the coroner, 
with an effort to conceal his own astonish- 
ment, asked: 

“Will you tell us why you killed Judge 
Blackburn?” 

“Certainly,” replied Quinn. “The judge 
and I quarreled last night—about a per- 
sonal matter—and I left his study, nursing 
a grudge against him. On the way out I 
stopped in Miss Blackburn’s sitting-room 
pe slipped her revolver in my pocket, 
while she wasn’t looking. Then, instead 
of leaving the house as she supposed I did, 
I went back upstairs to the judge’s study. 
He was sitting at his desk. I called his 
name. He turned and looked at me—and 
I shot him.” 

The coroner held up the sheet of blue 
note-paper. ‘‘What about this?” he asked. 

“T wrote it myself,” said Quinn. 

“How did you procure this particular 
sort of writing-paper?” 

“Easily enough. I recently received a 
communication from Miss Blackburn, 
written on her private stationery, and I 
removed one-half of the note-paper and 
wrote on that.” 

“Have you any reason in particular, Mr. 
Quinn, fer making this confession?” 

“None—except that I shouldn’t like to 
see any innocent person falsely accused.” 

The physician appeared in the library 
doorway, supporting Marjorie, who was 
still very pale and visibly suffering. 

“Miss Blackburn,” said he, “has con- 
sented to resume her testimony, if you so 
prefer.” 

“Thank you, Miss Blackburn,’ said 
the coroner, “‘but it will hardly be necessary 
now, I think. Mr. Quinn just con- 
fessed that he killed your uncle.” 

A horrified gasp eseaped from her lips, 
and her frightened blue eyes turned upon 
Quinn; and he saw in them not only dum- 
founded fear, but—belief. She really 
believed he had slain her uncle! Her eyes 
slowly returned to the coroner. She was 
trembling from head to feet. 

“Nol!’*she exelaimed in a terrified voice, 
barely louder than a whisper. “He was 


? said Quinn 


not telling the truth. He said that only 
in an effort to protect me. It was I who 
killed Uncle Rufus!’ " 
The jury returned the only verdict 
possible. Having heard the maid-servant 
testify that she had admitted Quinn to the 
house after the murder, the jurors visited 
the study with the coroner, considered the 
possibility of suicide, and decided that — 
Judge Blackburn had met. his death at the’ 
hands of an unknown assailant. And 
recommended that Douglas Quinn 
Marjorie Blackburn be held. 


CHAPTER XIII 
QUINN TURNS DETECTIVE 


The thing that stood gloriously forth in « 
Quinn’s mind was that Marjorie, believing 
him a murderer, had offered to sacrifice 
herself for him.. He assured himself that 
she was as innocent as he. He hadn’t for- 
gotten, nor would he soon forget, the look 
in her eyes when she was told he had con- 
fessed. That look deelared—to him, at 
least—her innocence. And he meant to 
prove this innocence to the world. 

On the following night, therefore (his 
bond having been satisfactorily arranged), 
he returned unperceived to the Blackburn 
home, his mind fully set on at least two 
definite points. First, he surreptitiously 
measured the distance from the house to 
the garage in the rear. Next, he deter- 
mined, with a fair degree of accuracy, the 
distance from the house to the spot where 
he was when he heard the two revolver 
shots. Less than 100 feet separated the- 
garage from the house, while the other 
distance was twice as far. And yet Zut- 
termeister, according to his testimony, 
had not reached the house until several 
minutes after Quinn had reached it. 

Zuttermeister had said, and the chauf- 
feur had borne him out, that he was in the 
garage, or 100 feet from the house, when 
the shots were fired and that he 
rushed forthwith to the house and up- 
stairs to the judge’s study. Why, then, 
had it taken him longer than Quinn, whe 
was more than twice as far away? j f 

With his attention concentrated on this 
signifieant question, Quinn walked slowly 
back along the sidew 
burn home. Suddenly he sto 
— concealed himself be! 

uttermeister, muffled in a heavy 0 
and wearing a cap, had emerged from 3 — 
side door of the house and “— : 
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ie Rural Routes Too Long? 


TN the October Farm Journal I read with 
much interest the article on “Our Rural 


" Mail Service.” 


For the past two years I have served as 

would like to present 
some facts which should be known and re- 
membered by R. F. D. patrons. It was 
stated in the article that a route served by 
a horse-drawn vehicle is limited to twenty- 
five miles. A standard route is twenty-four 
miles, but the route I serve measures 28.2 
miles. Some are even longer, and now the 
Postmaster-General wants the maximum 
length of a standard route raised to thirty- 
six miles. I would like to have him tell us 
how we, in Central New York, could give 
regular daily service from December 1 to 
April 1 in an average winter on a route of 
that length; I have returned to the post- 
office a great many nights after the city 
lamps were lighted. 

ow a word as to our pay. City clerks 

and carriers receive practicall 
basic salary as rural carriers, but they have 
no equipment to furnish and maintain. 
When the State Association of Rural Car- 
riers at the annual meeting held in Ithaca, 
N. Y., last August asked for an increase 
in salary to help maintain their equipment 
the Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General, 
who was in attendance, said we were get- 
ting enough pay until we did more business 
for the government; that we should 
on an average a ton of mail daily, which of 
course would mean larger equipment and 
greater expense. 

‘~ Under the plan he outlined we would be 
collecting all kinds of produce, including 
milk, eggs, dressed poultry, etc., which 
from the seven routes from this office 
would give the city parcel-post carriers a 
real man’s job, unless Mr. Blakslee intended 
the rural carrier to make a city delivery 
after serving his rural route. 

As to roads: Twenty-five per cent. of 
my route is good state road; the remain- 
ing seventy-five per cent is fair to horrible 
and at times almost impassable. While 
living on a rural route I realized the need 
of keeping the road open for the carrier in 
winter, and now that I am a carrier I 
realize it a great deal more. The carrier 
is not obliged to go over a road that is not 
broken out, but he is sometimes on the 
wrong side of the snow-drift to turn and 
go back. 

Just a word to Our Folks: Help your 
carrier along all you can by"as g roads 
as ” rps in winter, and a cup of hot 
coffee on a zero day. If your’ carrier is 
the man that the rank and file of the carri- 
ers are, he will appreciate it. -.V. L.C. 





Have Good Lighting Systems 


To neglect, providing a suitable lighting 
system for the home is a great mistake. 
he man who will not-spend money for 
this purpose will likely have to spend more 
in correeting his children’s eyes. 
Short-sightedness in school children is a 
very common defect whieh increases with 
age. It is due principally to poor sehool- 
room lighting and to poor lights in the 
home. hen a child reads by a poor light 
there is a tendency to hold the book near 
the eyes and near-sightedness is the result. 
me states are posses laws correcting 
this defect in school buildings, and the 
lighting, both from windows and artificial 
ts, must come up to requirement. 
When so much money is being spent for 
kinds of farm inery, better live 
stock, good seed and other improvements, 
age’ in arg ne not be for- 
n. Every farmer sho ut in a 
good lighting system along with the other 
modern conveniences for the welfare and 
piness of the whole family. 


- i ; 
aa ehting systems that are worth while 


secured for a moderate cost. 


_ Nobody can afford to neglect this matter. 
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Don’t Be a “Wall Flower” 
own home, without a teacher b 
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to help advertise our wonderf 
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struments supplied when needed, 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, Banjo, Mando- 
lin, Harp, ’Cello, Trombone, Flute, Clari 
Saxophone, Ukelele, Sight Singing, Viola, Tenor Banjo, 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Harmony and Compesition. 


No longer need the ability to play be shut out of your 

Just mail coupon or postal to-day for our new 
Free Book. easily, 
quickly, thoroughly.learn to play your favorite musical 
instrument by note in your 

our New Improved Home Stud 


) e in private teacher way—no tiresome, dry 
cises—no inconvenience, no trick music, no “numbers,” yet 
simple, wonderful, amazingly easy for even a mere child, 


FREE‘ Lesson 


We want to have ONE PUPIL IN EACH LOCALITY AT ONCE 
ul, easy system of teaching music. 
pate ere ge alg oy we therefore ores = ge seoome 

o vy 1s for | e an eet music, W. 1s 
FR i or oavenenl pups. Get all the 
letters from pupils. AMAZING O R and fascinating New 
Book just issued. ALL FREE! Write postal to-day. In- 

cash or credi 


U.S. School of Music, 573 Brunswick Bldg., NewYork 
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IN ALL SIZES FROM 5S to 10. 
With or without hobnails. 


Your money 
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i oak tanned 


At $8.00 per pair Parcel Post 

And you may order a pair on approval, to + , 

back if you want it, if you prefer to send money with order. 

OLD COLONY STORAGE COMPANY, Dept. F.J., 40 Court St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Wholesale Dealers in Government Army Supplies 

Mail your order today, for delay may mean disappointment. Bank reference: TremantT rust Co,, Boston,Mass, 


























ERE’S AN OPPORTUNITY 
that may never come 
your way—so don’t be content 
with a single pair, if you are wise. 
They are U. 8. Government 
built on the following Government 
i specifications—guaran sound 
@ substantial value, 

** Made of extra we of 
russet one ee butts, ton bere 
lows tongues, biucher 
toes, toe caps, either lined with 
best quality 10 oz. drilling,or un- 
lined. Outside soles best scoured 
jump hides, ® iron 
or ever in thickness. Heels ere 
built of whole lifts, cut from hem- 
lock or oak tan feather."* 


eet them and convince yourself. 
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Sedition Legislation 
RMERS, like all other good citizens, 
are interested in maintaining govern- 
ment by the people. Since the war our coun- 
has been overrun by a breed of radicals 
and anarchists who would destroy all 
government, and substitute for it the will 
of a few self-constituted leaders. They 
get their ideas from Russia, where the 
wealth of a great people is rapidly being 

destroyed by impractical theorists. 
Quite a number of bills dealing with this 
kind of people have been introduced in 
\ lb are as bad as the condi- 
they seek to remedy. But the Senate 
Committee on judiciary has recently re- 
hay a bill by Senator Sterling, South 
ota, which-appears to be very satis- 
factory, and which will probably pass the 


Bailed down to its essence, the Sterling 
bill makes it unlawful to advocate, or 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
practise, or to belong to an ization 
which teaches the destruction of property, 
or the use of violence as a means of over- 
throwing established government. This 
bill would accomplish what is needed 
without taking away the liberties to which 
we are accustomed, and which every 
government ought to vouchsafe to its 


people. 


Don’t Do It 


The following item is from a daily paper, 
reported from Atlantic City, January 29, 
1920: 

“Coupling up his automobile with a 
grindstone to get quicker results, Jesse 
Steelman, fifty-three years old, a wealthy 
farmer of Soulville, ten miles from here, 
started the engine and commenced to 
sharpen an ax. There was a loud crash as 
the grindstone split and pieces were 
catapulted through the sides of the garage. 





——— 





Profits That | 
Lie Hidden In 
Your Farm 





Mail coupon to-day for valuable 
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much other 
‘t bene also contain- 
ing sample pages of FARM KNOWLEDGE. 


Pooling Worth-While Methods 


Just as we have the physician who 1- 
izes on one particular branch of i 

eo we have the who specializes on one 

branch of . No one 

can learn thru Own experience as 

ee to- na — 

have learned. 

you consider 


earned 
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average farmer is making costly mistakes 
day and is not getting the amount of profit 

he COULD get, merely because he doesn’t heed 

the experiences of others— the wonderful results 


This Booklet Will 


D--------—-------— 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Dept. 73F57, Chicago, Ill. 


send me your free booklet, “The Secret of Success in 
ustrating and describing Farm Knowledge. 


Help You 


ing authori will mean to YOU. 


which teve actually — 
poomy ol vaey Ty ag made money for men 


vow disclose 
Mail Coupon 


NOWLEDGE contains over 2000 pages 
and over 8,000 illustrations. Each of the 4 big vol- 
umes is nearly2in, thick. It is impossible to de- 
Scribe so important a work in this . But we 
want every one interested in f to send for 
a copy of this valuable booklet, ‘ Secret of 
Success in ."* Read about the new 


- ai scores 

Don’t miss this book! 
ter, NOW. 

Sears, Reebuck & Co., Dept. 73F57, Chicago, Il. 








|. our 10x 23 silo. 





neck, beheading him.” ae 
Grindstones are not intended to 
at high speed. Be careful! + 


Corn and Cane Silage 


I think I had the best silage last year 
that I ever saw. When I planted my 
corn for the silo, I nearly filled the com 
planter with corn, then put in about ong © 
pint of cane seed in each box._ I used the © 
smallest plate I had, so as not to get top 
much seed in each hill. I mixed 4 
thoroughly, but not too much, for fear} 
would get too much of the cane seed worked 7 
to the bottom. 
I could not notice that the cane hurt 
the growth of the corn in the least, and] 
have silage which I consider the best 
ever fed. x 
Be careful to use eane and corn that will 
ripen together. I used the Iowa Silver Ming 
corn and the Dwarf Orange cane. The 
Early Amber cane would be all right too, 
It took a little less than five acres to fill 
T. F. Brunk, Towa, 
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Farm income Tax Departmen, 


{Continued from page 138] 


hand or in warehouses not sold, but held fos 
sale. By taking the information at begin- 
ning and end of 1919, the farmer will be on ~ 
an inventory basis. The farmer should note 
whether the same procedure as to re 

for year 1918 would make him liable tom 
port to government for 1918. If it does he 
must file a return for 1918 and pay the 
he finds to be due. 


Does the Treasury Department require 
farmers to take inventories and keep a 
complete system of ledger accounts? —_ 


No. It is only required that they keep 
record of all income and money paid out, #0 
that.a report can be made showing profit on 
cash basis. It is very evident, however, 
an inventory is the best method of deter- 
mining the net income and should be takenin 
every case where the taxpayer wishes 
show true net income. Care should be taken 
to include the beginning inventory as well 
as the ending, or the taxpayer will pay too 
much tax. 
Can a farmer claim depreciation on. his 
dwelling house: in making federal tax ~ 
report? 

No. Because this is a persona! expense anf 
is covered by the $1,000 and $2,000 exemp- 
tion. 

May a farmer take depreciation on auto- 
mobile? 

No, if the car is for family use. Yes, if car 
is for farm use. If car is used half-time for 
family and half-time for farm, he may 
just half as much depreciation as if the cat 
was used for farm entirely. The ‘ 
of depreciation on automobiles is from ten 
per cent to twenty per cent a year, on original 
cost of car. 


The Farm Journal. Address 
Income Tax Expert, The Farm J 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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pull the cap lower on his head and make 
off down the street. Quinn followed him. 


CHAPTER XIV 
QUINN FINDS THE MURDERER 


Zuttermeister, with the furtive air of one 

’ who fears pursuit, boarded a street car at 
the next corner. Quinn, following not far 
behind, hailed a passing taxicab, and the 
chase was on. 

Sitting on the front seat beside the 
chauffeur, Quinn kept the car in sight as 
it bowled noisily through the cross town 
streets. When Zuttermeister alighted at a 
dark corner far out on the West Side of the 
city, and strode rapidly off into the 

ows, Quinn sprang to the ground. 

“Come on!” he said to the chauffeur. 
“We've got to follow that man. It’s a 
matter of life and death. Hurry!’ But 
the chauffeur hesitated. 

“Not so fast,” he said, dubiously. “T 
ain’t so sure I ike—” 

“You won’t lose by it!” urged Quinn, 
impatiently. “You'll be well paid. Just 
to show you I’m on the square, here’s $10 
in advance’’—and he handed a ten-dollar 
pill to the chauffeur, who pocketed it and 
climbed reluctantly down from his seat. 

Several blocks away, they discerned 
Zuttermeister hurrying on ahead with long, 
rapid strides. Maintaining a discreet 
distance behind him, they saw him enter 
a dark alley beside a two-story frame 

’ building, the lower floor of which was oc- 
cupied by a grocery store. 
inn, leading the way into the alley, 
came upon a rickety staircase at the rear 
of the building, and a hasty survey con- 
vinced him that his fellow had ascended 
to the upper floor. He whispered to the 
chauffeur: 

“You wait here. I’m going upstairs.” 

“Better be careful, boss. You got a 
gun?” 

“No; but I have two fists,” said Quinn 
his foot on the lower step. “Hide yourself 
here and keep both eyes open. If he comes 
down, follow him. Report to me at de- 
tective headquarters.” 

Slowly, cautiously, the young man 
climbed the wooden steps. At the top 

nding was a door and, beyond this, a 
window. A light shone through the win- 
dow. When Quinn peeped into the room 

‘through the discolored pane of glass he 
caught his breath in a sudden gasp of 
amazement. 

He realized—and wondered that he 

*t suspected it earlier—who had killed 
Judge Blackburn. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE CONFESSION OF GUILT 


{t was an uncommonly dark night, and the 
small landing was shrouded in blackness. 
Quinn crouched down behind a metal gar- 
age-pail and waited. Soon the door 
opened and Zuttermeister came out. 
nn did not stir till he was sure that 

Zuttermeister had reached the street. He 
then stepped to the door and tried the 
knob. The door was locked. He rapped 
thrice on the panel. 

Almost immediately the door was 
a Quinn shoved his way inside 

osed the door behind him, and stood 
with his back to it. The room was small 
and shabbily furnished, and the only il- 
umination was or 5 by a flickering 
Bas jet above a broken wash-stand. 

The trampish man who had opened the 

Tt was of small stature, and his bearded 
ace-was excessively wrinkled. Two fingers 
Were missing from his right hand. There 


| was no doubt that he was the unwhole- 


ooking person whom Quinn and 
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The Seal of Secrecy 


[Continued from page 150] 


Marjorie had seen watching them through 
the library window on that memorable 
afternoon. 

The man had opened the door on the 
supposition that Zuttermeister had re- 
turned and he now shrank back, groping 
behind him for support, his unclean face 
convulsed with fear. 

“What d’you want here?” he croaked. 

“T want you,” said Quinn, advancing. 


, “You might just as well come peacefully 


and save yourself a lot of trouble. Zutter- 
meister has squealed.” 

“Squealed?”’ The tramp’s trembling 
hand encountered the wash-stand, and he 
rested there, his face contorted with 
hatred and fear. 

‘Sure!’ replied Quinn. “We nabbed 
him as he left this room a moment ago. 
My men are holding him downstairs now. 
He made a complete confession—” 

“T don’t believe a word of it! You can’t 
frame me for anything.” 

“All right. isten to this: Zutter- 
meister said you’re the man who killed 
Judge Blackburn. He told us just how 
you did it—” 

“You're lying, I say! I didn’t—’ 

“He said,” continued Quinn, “he got 
you a job in Judge Blackburn’s home, 
washing windows. He let you get the ‘lay 
of the house. He hid you in a closet of 
Miss Blackburn’s sitting-room. When 
you heard her enter the bedroom, you 
slipped out, grabbed her revolver from the 
desk, and ran upstairs and shot her uncle: 
You laid the revolver on the floor, hurried 
out upon the small portico which opens off 
the judge’s study; climbed upon the roof 
and hid inside the house until Zuttermeister 
let you escape.” 

Quinn paused, watching the man nar- 
cone: is accusation, of course, was 
largely based on surmise; but he knew he 
had come not far from the truth when 
the shriveled little man, grinding his teeth 
in rage, swore vividly at Zuttermeister. 

“You’ve got it straight,” he said at last. 
“T shot Judge Blackburn.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
“ALL'S WELL——” 


At detective headquarters, the missing 
details were speedily cleared UR. Zutter- 
meister, having returned to the Blackburn 
home, was arrested and when told that his 
confederate had confessed he, too, made a 
complete confession. 

Both Zuttermeister ar.1 his accomplice 


_ were friends of the men * hoin Judge Black- 


burn had sentenced t» « federal peniten- 
tiary, and for that they had plotted to 
slay the judge. Securing employment in 
the latter’s home, Zuttermeister had 
purloined a sheet of Miss Blackburn’s 
notespaper and written the anonymous 
letter. Then, further to direct suspicion 
her way, he had hidden his accomplice in 
her sitting-room so that he might commit 
fhe crime with her revolver. Following 
the murder, the accomplice climbed upon 
the roof, descended to the rear room by 
way of the attic, and was spirited away by 
Zuttermeister while Quinn was searching 
for him. 

With both confessions made and signed 
—with the seal of secrecy broken at last— 
Quinn walked to the telephone, and called 
up the city editor of The Star and gave 
him the a And then, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the -hour, he 
telephoned to Marjorie. 

THE END 





A girl doesn’t lower herself by wash- 
ing the dishes, but by allowing her 
mother to wash them while she sings 
love songs in the parlor. 
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is an attachment that makes any 
stove. No 





one for every stove. 
rite for free iiterature—tells how two 
gallons kerosene equals more than 
Binety-seven pounds of coal. 
Oliver Gi-Gas Burner & Machine Co. 
2013 Pine St., St, Louis, Mo, 
Western Shipments From San Francisco. 


3-FEET RUNNER 


Everyone who has 
seen this bean grow- 
ts of it, 
says: its equal.’ 
Just think of a rampant grow- 
a bean hanging full o' 
tender, delicious pods which 
grow nearly or quite a yard in 
length. When cooked they 
have a delicious asparagus 
flavor, rivaling almost any 
This is just the 
bean for the small garden, 
where a great yield is de- 
sired. Every garden in 
America ought to have this 
n. 
Pkt. 30c. Only 20c if Coupon is sent 
t= If you send the coupon be- 
low we will send our Odd-cent 
Money-saving Catalogue free and 
the bean for 20c. Remit only 20c, 
two dimes. 
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REAL PHONOGRAPH GIVEN. 


Beautifully finished, nickel winding 
crank, spring motor, speed regula- 
tor, stop lever. New improved 
sound box with mica diaphragm 
—makes perfect reproductions of 
all kinds of music. A marvelous 
machine in every way. De- 

lighted thousands of homes. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Just your name, and we will 
send you 24 of our Art Pictures 
to dispose of on special offer at 
25c each. Send us the $6 you 
collect and we'll send this new 


ee sie 
E. D. LIFE, Dept. 3T29, CHICAGO 


AW FURS WANTED. I sell direct to Manf. and will 
pay Top prices. Geo. Sipler, Three Bridges, N. J. 
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Fix Up Now and Enjoy the Summer ~ 


ing hot weather should be put in perfect 

order while they are not in use. Much 
of the fixing up can be done right now, be- 
fore the spring rush is on. 

Renovating the refrigerator is a winter 
task which should not be overlooked, 
especially if the refrigerator has a gal- 
vanized iron lining. Paint dealers carry 
an enamel which is especially intended 
for such refrigerators and which will not 
contaminate the food. Refrigerators 
must be kept thoroughly clean and sani- 
tary and a nice, fresh coat of enamel paint 
will make them easier to keep so. 

The outside of the refrigerator may need 
attention also. A coat of paint or varnish, 
whichever suits best, will not only improve 
its appearance but prolong its usefulness. 

Old window-screens should be repaired 
and new ones planned for. Tighten up 
the frames of such screens as you have on 
hand. A few taps of the hammer, a nail 
or a screw, may be all that is needed. Oil 
or paint wooden frames and go over the 
wire screening with the following formula, 
reprinted from a back number of The Farm 
Journal: Mix together two parts of boiled 
linseed-oil with one part of powdered resin, 
heat and stir until theresin is well dissolved, 
then put on screens with a paint brush. 

In order to get this oil-resin mixture on 
to advantage, it must be kept hot all the 
time while being applied, so that the 
resin will harden afterward into a smooth 


Tie things that make for comfort dur- 


coat that will not wear off. Put it om” 
sparingly, or it will form a film over 
openings between the wires. If your 
screens are beyond repair and you fea 
that you can not afford to buy new screeng 
you can tack black mosquito netting, the 
plain kind, not cross-barred, on the entire 
length of window-frames, outside. Thig 
will allow the windows to be both raised 
and lowered, so that the warm air may 
escape at the top and cooler air come ig 
at the bottom. 

Remember that porch furniture jg 
subjected to all sorts of weather condi- 
tions. Because of this it should be pro 
tected by a good coat of paint every spring: 
otherwise it can not be expected to ] 
clean and neat, nor will it last so long ag 
it should. 

A porch furniture enamel should be used 
if thorough satisfaction is desired. Thig 
enamel meets all weather conditions, and 
at the same time produces a hard smooth 
surface that will not soften nor become: 
sticky, thus protecting the clothing of those 
who use the chairs. 

In applying enamel care should be taken 
to brush it out well so that an even coating 
is obtained. Where enamel is applied too 
freely, it is likely to sag or form blis 
retarding the drying in these places, 
in all probability staining the clothing of 
the persons who sit in the chairs, even 
though the chairs are dry and hard every- 
where else. 





House That Was Never Built 
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lessons we could afford. We used to talk 
about the pleasant evenings we would 
have when she Came home; and we intended 
to give her the best piano money could buy. 
We bought it—it stands there in the 
corner. 

“The other girl was interested in 
domestic science and her father encour- 
aged her in learning all the new ways. We 
used to boast to the neighbors of the 
things they would do when they came 
home. Then the boy wrote us that he 
was taking a course in civil engineering; 
but we looked on it as some new educational 
fad, like the domestic science. Father 
planned to give the boy the east “eighty” 
when he wanted a faym of hisown. _ 

“Well—we didn’t Build the new house, 
after all. The children wouldn’t come 
back to the farm to live. The eldest girl 
wrote that she had had a good offer to 
teach music in iv. college, and had ac- 
cepted it. The other girl took a position 
as domestic science teacher in another 
state. And when the boy wrote that he 
was going to Alaska on an engineering job 
and would not be back for three years— 
then I realized what it was we had done 
to our children.. We had drudged them 
away from the farm! 

“So here we are—round pegs in a square 
hole. My health broke down and father 
bought this little house in town. Father 
goes to the farm each day; but there 
didn’t seem to be any use in our working 
so hard any more if the children were not 
coming home. And life stopped for me. 
Now I have hot and cold water and a 
furnace and everything to make it easy. 
But we could have had these things for 
years on the farm, if we had been wise. 

“‘We used to shake our thrifty heads at 
one of our neighbors. He had four chil- 
dren and he used to say that his real job 
was in raising those children to be good 
citizens and good farmers. He had the 
first piano in the county, and the first 
telephone. They had all sorts of good 
times at their house when we were working 
too hard to know what good times meant. 
Their children went away to school, too; 


but they came back again. Their mother 
is a busy, happy woman with her children 
about her. The boys work the farm on 
shares with their father. They haven’t so 
much money in the bank as we have; but 
they have their children. We were thrifty, 
you see—but they were wise.” 

In silence we looked at the picture, the 
little faded group, whose sober faces, with 
hair brushed stiffly back, gazed up gravel 
at us. The three faces on the mante 
piece smiled at us as if in amusement that 
they could ever have remained on the farm 
with its drudgery and its few pleasures. . 

There was nothing that I could say. 
But we were both mothers, and as I rose 
to go I reached out for that work-hard- 
ened hand. We had both known what it 
was to have our children leave us. : 

And later, as the wheels of my tram 
clicked through the night and I lay in my - 
berth, there was one sentence that fo: 
again and again in my brain: 

“We were thrifty,—but they were wisel” 


J a 
Try Scalp Massage 
> [Continued from page 114] 


to grow. ‘Therefore, it is well, after ® 
shampoo, to take small strands of the har, | 
twist as if curling it, and clip the split 7 
ends. By roughing up the hair, these em 
can easily be detected. Have some one 
do this for you about once a month; as 
hair is full of electricity after the shampoo, 
this is the best time for the clipping. 

Falling hair frequently follows iin 
especially when the illness has been a@ 
companied by fever. Continued low come _ 
dition of the system is also responsi 
for loss of hair; so is excessive perspirase® 
if the scalp is not frequently cleansed= 
certain amount of hair must fall out, 
if the scalp is in good condition the loss _ 
will be normal aad new hairs will re 
the old ones. 

In addition to the treatment s 
combs and brushes should at all times be 
kept scrupulously clean;\tbey should be 
used only by the owner. odruff, and 
still more objectionable diseases Of the 
scalp can be transmitted frem one per 
to another by the- indiscriminate 
brushes and combs. 
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Control of Peach Leaf-Curl 


[LL spraying control peach leaf-curl? 
W Yes and no. Yes, if carried on year 


' gfter year. No, if applied in a hit or miss 
' fashion, occasionall 


— y skipping a es 
raying for three successive years on the 
i tees gave me good results the 
second and third years with scarcely 
noticeable effects the first year. I am of 
the opinion that spraying with a strong 
solution of copper sulphate or lime-sulphur 
solution, made before the buds. swell, is 
of great importance. With regard to 
cutting back, it appears that the more 
severely trees are headed back the worse 
are they attacked. It is my candid belief 
that if one will spray each spring just be- 
fore the buds swell, with the same solution 
used for San Jose scale, he will not need 
to resort to pruning just to control this 


disease. S.V. 





Farming Without Legumes 
[Continued from page 12] 


Where red clover is reliable it is preferable 
to alsike because the alsike produces seed 
in the first, or hay crop, and then dies, 
whereas the red clover occupies the land 
throughout the season. 

It is a good plan to seed alsike clover 
with timothy, with orchard grass, or with 
red top. When seeded alone the stems 
of the clover lie on the ground and make a 
mat that is difficult to cut. The grass 
serves to hold the clover up and thus 
makes cutting easier. The mixture is also 
more readily cured. A good mixture for 
such purpose is alsike clover five pounds 
and timothy four pounds, per acre; or 
alsike clover five pounds and orchard 
grass ten pounds. 


Inoculation Seldom Necessary 


For the common clovers, inoculation is 
usually not necessary, since the bacteria 
for these are widely distributed and are 
present in many different soils. 
due to the fact that there are several 
different varieties of clovers which nourish 
the same kind of bacteria on their roots. 
Of the true clovers which will inoculate 
each other, there are five varieties: Com- 
mon or red clover, mammoth red clover, 

e clover, white clover, and crimson 
clover which is commonly grown in the 
South. The fact that all these have the 
same bacteria and will inoculate each 
other, has done much to spread their 
bacteria. Almost all soils in the corn belt 
have either grown some of these clovers, 
or by some other chance have become 
well inoculated for these crops. Dis- 
tribution of clover bacteria is also due to 
the fact that many clovers are native to 
the United States. 

A stand of clover depends upon weather 
conditions, soil, quality of the seed, and 
weeds. A nurse crop of oats or wheat 
does not directly aid the clover, but is used 
to keep down the growth of wild grasses 
and weeds which tend to crowd out and 
destroy the young plants. In many cases 
where weeds do not bother, the clover will 
often make a better growth alone than 
where it must compete with the grain crop. 
If it were possible to predict a very dry 
year at sowing time,.it would be ‘Setier 
ow to use a nurse crop which takes up 

€ moisture needed by the clover, but as 
ha can not be predicted it is better to 

ve a thin stand of some nurse crop which 
will keep the weeds down. 


—_—___—__ 


itis is a husking peg,” explained Sam 

Ppineott, who was showing his city 
hephew round the farm, “We use it to 
busk with.” 


isk corn : 
uy Well! Well!” was the surprised reply. 

always von gh you kept bees to 4 
husking for you, I remember read- 
Something about a husking bee—they 
ve ted ears, if I recollect correctly.” 
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Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 


I gave away two automobiles last week. Last winter I gave away six, 
and eighteen more before that—not to mention pianos, motorcycles, watches, 
victrolas, etc., etc. Right now I am giving away on April 17, 1920, 


Two More Automobiles 


Send me coupon at bottom of this advertisement, and I’ll tell you all about it. 

I am going to give away these automobiles and other rewards to those who 
will help me get subscriptions to The Farm Journal. You would be surprised to 
know how few people actually try for the cars I give away. And how easy it is 
for those who do! Send the coupon, and get full information by return maib. 


This Is How It Is 


You see, my business is getting new and renewal subscribers for The Farm 
Journal, and we get them in many different ways. Folks are different—some 
would rather send their subscriptions by mail, others won’t subscribe at all unless 
a representative calls and takes the subscription personally. Now it is v 
costly to pay my representatives a salary and expenses to travel the roads in 
kinds of weather getting subscriptions. So if I can get you to just sit down in 
your own home and get those same subscribers by telephoning to your friends, or 
by seeing them when they call, or at Grange meetings, etc., just see how much 
better off we all are! The Farm Journal gets as many subscribers, or more, gets 
the very best kind of subscribers, gets them just as cheaply or cheaper—you get 
that new automobile you have been longing for—and I get the pleasure of buyin 
it for you and getting the new subscribers for The Farm Journal. Everybody bape 

The greatest trouble I have is with people who let themselves be discouraged 
from trying for the automobiles by what others say. These wise (?) friends and 
acquaintances will tell you that you can’t win—that the real workers never win— 
that prizes are given to personal friends—that, the winners buy the rewards by 
sending in names and paying their own money—etc., etc. 
That is all bosh. Read the guarantee of The Farm Journal, just below. I 
will do exactly what I promise, no more and no less. Every person who works 
for one of these cars will get an absolutely square deal; merit and hustle will win 
the automobiles, and nothing else will. Don’t let yourself be discouraged by 
people who think they know a lot more than they do. 





THE FARM JOURNAL’S GUARANTEE 


TO OUR FOLKS AND OTHERS:—We guarantee that these two automobiles and the 
other rewards, precisely as described, or their cash equivalent, will positively be given 
away. Every person he tries for these rewards will be given exactly the same fair and 
square treatment as every other. No special information or privileges. No one con- 
nected with The Farm Journal, and no one living in Philadelphia or any other large city 
will be allowed to compete. Our 48-year reputation and entire financial responsibility 


stand back of these statements. Wilmer Atkinson Company 











Isn’t it an easy way to get an auto? Won’t you feel much more than repaid when 
he become the proud owner of this Overland or Ford by just taking subscriptions among your 
riends—the easiest kind of work? Just a few days’ work and a few subscribers between 

your own car. I’m sure you want one, and this is the way to get it. Cut out and mail me 
coupon right away. 
rests with you whether I give them to you or to someone else. 


$2000 in Rewards 


$845 Overland Touring Car $100 Diamond Ring $50 Elgin Gold Watch 
$625 Ford Touring Car $75 Victor Victrola $25 Eastman Kodak 
$300 Piano or Motorcycle Rewards duplicated in case of ties. 


The Overland I am going to give away is the latest 1920 model, fully equipped and 

complete in every detail and will be delivered right at some one’s front door without a cent of cost 

to them. Don’t you want to get it? Send me the coupon and I'll tell you how, The other car I 

shall give away is a latest model 1920 Ford Touring Car, with starter and electric lights. Would 

Ae rather have it? Besides the two cars, I’m going to give away the other rewards above. 
urely there is something in that list you want. 


y==Mail the Coupon for Full Details SEND NO MONEY 


CUT OUT AND MAIL——DO IT NOW Mail me the coupon now, today. You have 


I am surely going to give away these two cars on April 17, 1920, and it 





















The Reward Man 14J everything to gain and nothing to lose, 


as soon as I receive it, I’ll mai} full 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. whic 


details of my plan, my Auto 
Please send me full information about the automobiles gives full descriptions of both the cars, and 
you are giving away. The signing of this coupon does not 


a ours that ee ee BO ge the 
i i ¥ owner of one 0’ ese 8p 
ee Mail the coupon—you gan not know all the 
features of my plan unless you 


Name Don’t send me any money—not a. 
eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee postage stamp, but mail the 
you forget it. 
PGi dcicineccvcocsdehabeccte ovesseeesusceces 4 : 
The Reward Man 
State...... vecececeecRPsDicssss:Box......4 The Farm Journal, —_Philada., Pa. 
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Annual Climbing Vines—sy #. F. GRINSTEAD 


We: waiting for clematis, wis- 
teria and other permanent vines to 
make sufficient growth, annual 
vines may be grown each year at porch or 
window. They make a very desirable 
screen or shade when trained on a trellis 
of proper construction, and most of them 
bloom profusely from midsummer till 
killed by frost. A more pleasing effect 
will usually result where several kinds are 
planted together. 

For luxuriant growth and dense shade, 
there is nothing equal to the wild cu- 
cumber, but the lower leaves are likely to 
turn yellow late in the summer, unless the 
vines are kept well watered. 

The moonflower and morning-glory, in 
various colors, are favorites; a trellis 
covered with them presents a solid mass 
of blooms against the dark green foliage 
as long as growth continues. 

'ypress vine possesses a delicate beauty 
that makes it very desirable to grow be- 
fore a window. Balloon vine is of slower 
growth, but when planted in connection 
with morning-glory or wild cucumber, the 
contrast creates a pleasing effect. 

The seeds of wild cucumber can not be 
planted too early; in fact, they do best 


when allowed to lie in the ground all winter 
and come up where they are to grow. Any 
vine seeds may, however, be planted in 
the ground in spring or in a hotbed or 
window box and transplanted to the open 
bed after warm weather is at hand. 

It is a common mistake to plant vines 


* too near a porch or house wall. A suitable 


bed should be spaded up at least two feet 
from the foundation of the house, and the 
soil should be made rich with leaf mold or 
manure of a similar nature. , If wild cu- 
cumbers are allowed to grow two feet 
apart, the vines will 
make sufficient 
growth to cover a 
trellis ten or twelve 
feet high. Morning- 
glory and moon- 
flower should stand 
no more than a foot 
apart, and the other 
vines about the 
same. 

A suitable trellis 
is made by setting 
two substantial 
posts of the right 
lengthintheground, 


FRONT WEN eNOVEW 


and stretching poultry netting of the 
length from one to the other. The é& 
should be provided before the vines fe 
tendrils. When vines are trained upong 
trellis of this kind, they do not cling to the — 
wall and discolor the woodwork, 
shade is more effective, while the 


culates freely between vines and wall, | 
When the vines have reached the top of 


the trellis, they may be trained to 
a canopy on strings leading to the 
over the window or porch. 

Another easily-made trellis is shown ip 


the illustration. It is mounted on hi 7 
The seeds are planted in a box Prertees : 


the base of the trellis. 

If early cultivation is given, and water 
supplied in abundance, there is no growth 
about the place that will prove more at 
tractive throughout the season than a 
trellis covered with annual climbing vines, 

Another use for vines, besides i 
porches and windows, is screening un 
sightly buildings—outdoor toilets, for 
instance. Also, fences can be made mote 
pleasant when covered with vines. Rubbish 
piles can be hidden by a screen of vines, A 
small packet of seeds will screen the view 
of an unpleasant landscape. 


Ten Things To Grow in Your Garden 


EETS can be sown about the time the 
last frosts are due. The young beets 
will be ready for use in from four to six 
weeks. Sow about eight or ten seed balls 
to the foot. Each seed ball contains from 
three to six seeds, and the beets will re- 
uire considerable thinning. Young beets 
{ are thinned out may be used as greens 
during the early spring. For hand cultiva- 
tion entirely, rows may be placed as close 
as twelve inches and the plants shouJjd be 
thinned to two or three inches in the row. 
Sw peppers are rapidly gaining 
favor. The plants must be started in- 
doors and transplanted to the garden. For 
cultivation by hand, plants may be set 
about eighteen inches apart each way. 
Peppers require a rich soil. 

Peas of the smooth varieties may be 
s0wn just as soon as the ground is in 
shape to work. Wrinkled varieties should 
- not be sown until the ground has warmed 
slightly. Some of the dwarf varieties can 
be grown without supports, but the larger 
we sorts require some form of support. 

nder ordinary conditions peas do not 
withstand great heat and must produce 

i ore midsummer. 


Pop-corn will succeed on any well- 
drained, fertile soil. -The best time for 
ting the crop is between May 20 and 
15, although it may be planted some- 
what later. The seed-bed should be fine 
and well prepared to lessen the number of 
tivations necessary during the season. 
The crop is usually planted at the rate of 
pounds to the acre’ in rows three or 
three and one-half feet apart. It may be 
planted with the corn-planter or with a 
in drill in which some of the feed cu 
we been closed. Pop-corn should 
: cultivated. Very shallow and 
frequent cultivation is desirable. 


_ Carrots may be sown about the time 
danger is past. Plant the seed in 
from fourteen to eighteen inches 

and about ten to twelve seeds to a 
Cover one-half or three-quarters of 

ch. As soon as the carrots are about 

wo inches high, thin to an even stand, 
plants two or three inches apart. 
‘plantings may be made following 


. ie early ieee, Settace or radishes. Late 


are better for storage than the 
Parsnips may be grown and used the 


Same as early carrots, but ordinarily are 
planted later, are given a full season to 
mature, and are used only during the 
winter months. Parsnips may remain in 
the ground during the winter. 


Small-growing summer squashes are 
best adapted to planting in the average 
garden. The larger or standard varieties 
are better adapted to field culture. Hills 
for summer squashes should be fully four 
feet apart. A little manure and fertilizer 
should be worked into each hill when made. 
After danger of frost plant eight or ten 
seeds to a hill and thin to three plants. 


Plant pole beans about two or three feet 
apart and plant sunflower seed with them. 
The vines will run up on the sunflower 
stalks. When the sunflowers are six feet 
high, clip the leaves from them so the 
beans Will not be shaded too much. The 
beans do well and the sunflower seeds are 
good feed for chickens. Of course, the 
ground must be rich. Mrs. Thomas Oaks. 


Sweet potatoes are best adapted to 
central and southern states. The usual 
method of cultivation is to throw up slight 
ridges or beds upon which to set the plants. 
It will not pay the average gardener to 

ow his own plants, as he can buy them 
rom a seedsman or plant grower to better 
advantage. The plants should be spaced 
fifteen to eighteen inches apart in the row, 
and about a pint of water should be poured 
into the hole around the roots of each 
plant before filling in the earth. 


Tomatoes in small gardens may be set 


Squirrel: ‘‘Say, George, run get some 
these 


dynamite to crack one of nuts ”’ 


two feet apart each way, pruned to a 
single stem, and tied to stakes. Where 
plenty of land is available, the plants ma 
be set three or four feet apart and 
lowed to grow naturally upon the 

By trimming and tying the plants to 
stakes a better quality of fruit is obtained, 
and the fruit will ripen earlier than when 
they are not trimmed and trained. From 
twenty-five to fifty tomato plants will 
furnish plenty of tomatoes, 


Potato Growing from A to Z 


{Continued from page 28] 


ing. G. T. Powell, Nassau county, 
Island, left part of one of his potato fiel 
unsprayed to determine whether spra ; 
would influence the yield. Late 

was bad, and five good sprayings W 
Bordeaux mixture gave results. T 

on the unsprayed area was 100 b an 
acre, while the sprayed area prod 
bushels an acre. Usually, blight does not 
seriously affect Long Island po but 
last year those who sprayed for blight had 
a fat year after several lean ones. 

That it pays to. spray potatoes to oon- 
trol disease is also shown by figures 
Pennsylvania State College has compiled 
from the results of 120 spraying 
strations in 1919. Reports from fifteen 
different counties represent 851.2 acres ~ 
sprayed, and show a total net profit of 
$35,294.23. The average cost per acre Was 


‘diseases, and can be prevented by “on 


$11.57 including labor, materials smd — 


interest. The average increase in yield 
was 50.8 bushels an acre. Sproyed pee 
toes yielded on an average 200.5 

an acre, while those unsprayed in the same 


fields yielded but 149.5 bushels an acre 


The material used in combating late. 
blight is Bordeaux mixture, made a8 fol- 
lows: Dissolve four pounds of “ 
sulphate in water. Slake five. a 
lime in water. Dilute each mixture ant 
add them to enough more water to 
fifty gallons. Apply to vines, 
spraying machine. 

Often lead arsenate is added to Borcea™ 
mixture, to contrat: hetieote blig 
one operation. ‘aris green is agg 
the Bordeaux mi in of 
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The area of roofs yearly covered with Certain-teed is 
greater than that covered by any other = of 
pared roofing. Certain-teed comes in ro le —both in 
the staple gray kind and the mineral-surfaced green 
or red, and also in green or red mineral-surfaced 
shingles for residences. Light, medium and 
Certain-teed Roofings are guaranteed for five, ten ot 
fifteen years respectively. The mineral-surfacer 
ertain-teed is guaranteed for ten years. 
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Guaranteed for Fifteen Years 


THE heavy Certain-teed generally used for 
barn roofs is guaranteed for fifteen years. 


There has never been a case where Certain-teed 
Roofing wore out on the roof. zZ 


But long wear is only one of the Certain-teed 
advantages. 


Because it can be quickly laid by unskilled labor, 
where ordinary care is used, it greatly reduces 
building cost. 


Because its price is lower than that of less mod- 
ern forms of roofing, it saves material costs. 


Because it is weather-proof, and built to resist 
wear, the up-keep cost is unusually low. 


And because it is fire retarding and spark proof, 
it greatly reduces the risk of loss by fire. 


If your dealer does not carry Certain-teed, he can 

quickly get any quantity of it for you from 2 

nearby warehouse or distributing center. 
Certain-teed Products Corporation 


General Offices Saint Louis 
Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
















































































Easy 
Monthly Payments 


17 Cents a Day Pays 


Por the mellow-toned Symphonic Piano. Several beautiful mod- 
elsim genuine Mahogany, Oak and Walnut. Guaranteed 25 years. 
Seld the celebrated Larkin Factory-to-Family way. Many music 


lovers have saved $100 to $200 in buying Symphonics 
Our plan permits 30 days’ trial in your home. Four years’ time 
without interest. Convenient monthly payments. Ask today for 


FREE Catalog illustrating and describing Symphonics. Shows 


* . 
Symphonic Pianos 
Also Player Pianos and Grands 
instruments in actual colors. Please state whether interested in 
the Symphonic Piano, the Symphonic Player Piano (which 


anyone can play) or the Symphonic Baby GRAND. Write now 
for your Catalog. 


Latheitt Coe desk, PFi 320 Buffalo, K. Y. 


DontSend 
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pequest. No money now. 
Kee Seon Naee ti ot every 
only if satis 
4 order by No. ’A15105. 





Ukulele, Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, 
Mandolia, Guitar, Cornet or Banjo 
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Homely Wrinkles 


A touch of green is often seen 
When spring is on the way, 
The first we see, you will agree, 
Is on St. Patrick’s Day. 


EVER leave children alone in the house 

when fires are going. If this seems need- 
less advice, read the newspapers. There is 
always danger in heating appliances for 
the house, whether coal, wood, gas or 
electricity is used. Children will play with 
fire, or will get to the match supply, and 
fires, accidents and death follow. 


Fruit and other dainties should not be 
left in a sick-room for a day or two in the 
hope of tempting the appetite of an in- 
valid, and then given to the children as 
a treat, after being removed. The patient 
would enjoy them more if brought in un- 
expectedly, and their having been in a 
sick-room makes them unfit to be eaten. 


The dye in black stockings is now so 
poor that if washed in the ordinary way the 
stockings lose color, and stain whatever 
they come in contact with while wet. If 
the stockings are soaked a while in salt 
and water, to which is added a little 
vinegar, are then rubbed in this solution, 
and then thoroughly rinsed, they will be 
clean without losing color. 


Cockroaches or ‘“‘croton bugs” make 
their appearance in March, increasing in 
numbers as the weather grows warmer. 
They may be held in check by setting out 
two saucers, one containing a mixture of 
one part of flour and four parts of plaster 
of Paris, and the other filled with water. 
Strips of cardboard should be placed so 
that they form little bridges between the 
saucers, and inclines to the floor. The 
roaches will climb the inclines, eat the 
flour and plaster mixture, then cross the 
bridge to take water to satisfy the thirst 
which the mixture creates. The combi- 
nation is fatalte them. Dig out all cracks 
where the roaches may have laid eggs, and 
scrub and scald with boiling water. When 
the woodwork has dried, apply one or two 
coats of paint. 


Turn window shades upside down if 
they show signs of wear. To do this re- 
move each shade from the roller, crease, 
then stitch a hem-across the upper edge, 
the hem to be exactly the width of the one 
on the lower edge. Use a coarse needle, a 
long stitch, and thread to match. Move 
the sewing machine up to a table before 
beginning to stitch, so that the table sup- 
ports the shade (which should be nbn 
rolled) as the sewing progresses. Transfer 
the strip of wood from the old hem to the 
new one, tack the lower edge of the shade 
to the roller and hang the shade in place. 
The worn part will be rolled up and. out of 
sight most of the time, while the fresher 
upper portion takes its place. A small 
crack or break in the shade can be neatly 
repaired with a piece of the passe-partout 
binding which is used for framing pictures. 
This binding comes in glued strips which 
are easily pasted in position. It can be 
bought im many of the colors found in 
window shades. 





Penny Savers 


Economy is not always doing with- 
out things. It is making them do 
the best they can. Mary Lyon. 


Snap old fasteners on to a thin piece of 
tape to prevent their getting lost or 
separated. 


Old felt hats cut the right shape and 
pasted into the heels of the shoes will save 
a lot of darning, and will make the socks 
last longer. V., New York. 


Before buying material for a garment, 
cut newspapers the width of the goods to 
be bought, then lay the pattern on the 












papers, planning to use every inch to th 
est advantage, so there may be no wastes” 
of material. 


Plaid and striped silk waists which are 
worn beyond repair can*be utilized by _ 
cutting the better portions into stripg ™ 
five inches wide, fringing the edges one 
fourth of an inch deep, and using the stripg 
for hair ribbons. 





Old linen dresses and waists can re, 
made into pretty luncheon mats and 
doilies. An old “duster” in the natural 
tan shade of linen ean be made into table 
runners and squares. Crocheted edgeg 
finish all these pieces. 


Rip and clean the old wool garments that 
are to be stored for future remodeling, 
There is not so great a chance for destruc- 
tion by moths; also, the material will be in 
good condition to work with when the 
time comes for using it. 


Cut the sleeves from a discarded woolen 
undershirt, hem them at the upper part 
and sew pieces of tape on opposite sides of 
each, so they can be tied up over the 
shoulder or around the leg to prevent 
shipping down. Keep these to use in case 
of rheumatism of the arm or leg, or 
other cases where a bandage is neces 
sary. They make excellent bandages, ag 


they can be pulled on readily and do not 
have to be pinned. 


An old shirt makes 
a good cover for 
garments that are 
to be hung in a 
closet. Cut the shirt 
off under the 
as indicated by dot- 
ted line in the sketch, 
then sew it across, — 
leaving the last but- 
tonhole open. _ Slip 
this over and bring 
the top of the hanger 
through the button- 
hole. J. L.H., Ohio. 


Worsted trousers can be satisfactorily 
mended with adhesive tape. Cut the tape 
a trifle larger than the size of the tear. 
Place the tape, adhesive side up, on an 
ironing board. Put the wrong side of the 
torn part of goods smoothly on the tape, 
being careful to make the edges join per- 
fectly; then place a clean cloth on 
right side and pass a hot iron over it until 
the tape adheres firmly to the goods. 
Mending by this method is almost im 
visible. H.C.8., Iowa. 








Concerning Domestic Affairs 
[Continued from page 107] 


only would you be happier, but your chil- 
dren would do better school work, wou 
grow sturdier and have fewer colds | 
spells of sickness if you make the little 
effort which is necessary to get a hot school 
lunch started. The children will like it not 
only because their noon lunch will taste 
better, but also because they can form & 
school lunch club and take turns in cook- 
ing the hot dish. It does not require m 
money and if there is a will there W 
always be a way to get the little equip 
ment that is needed. 


If you have a lame back you will find 
these directions for putting on an overeo 
helpful: “Take a strong cord about three 
feet long,” writes one of Our Folks. 
one end of it to a hook which is f 
to the wall about six feet from the floor, 
Fasten a small hook to the other e 
the cord. Insert this hook in the button- 
hole of the left lapel of the coat, alip 
right arm into the proper sleeve. Ww 
the coat up to the body, turn half-way 
round, slip the left arm into the other 
sleeve, draw the coat into place and the 


thing ts done.”’ ae 
/ 
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word farm has but one meaning—160 

acres of land. A forty is a forty, but 
160 acres make a farm. 

For generations there have been slight 


changes in farm management along Round 


Top; as farmers grow old the lines of 
government are handed to sons, or turned 
over to the mercy of “renters.” The 
owner moves to town and begins to live 
the life of a retired farmer. 

A retired farmer is generally a miser- 
able man. Such a man is Uncle Billy 
Bashford who rented his Round Top farm 
to Tommy Todd. 

Tommy Todd is a good farmer. Uncle 
Billy has been heard to say: ‘Tommy 
Todd’s right smart of a farmer.” But he 
would have suffered death before he would 
have admitted as much to Tommy. 

One morning Unele Billy, who was in an 
unpleasant frame of mind because there 
was not room for both chickens and 
garden on his town property, decided 
to drive out to the farm. Tommy was 
plowing land for corn. The work was be- 
yond reproach, but Uncle Billy, who was 
not the most congenial person in the 
world even when everything was going all 
right with him, at once found fault. 

“Tommy, why are you workin’ Trixie 
on. the off side?”’ 

“Because she stays in her place better, 
Uncle Billy.” 

“That’s no reason a-tall! At noon you 
change her to the near side!” 

“T guess I will keep on working her 
where she is. Don’t you remember telling 
me to use my judgment in such things?” 

“Judgment! Judgment! You have no 
judgment!’ fairly screamed the old 
gentleman. 

At dinner time Rose Todd smiled across 
the table at her silent husband and asked: 
“What’s troubling you now Tommy, are 
you worrying about that gray hair I see 
peeping out on your right temple?” 

“It’s more than that, Rose. We are 
going to leave this farm by the end of the 
month,” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Tommy?” 

“Uncle Billy came out all cocked and 
primed for trouble and ended by ordering 
me “e the place. We will take fe at his 
word.” 

Two weeks later they bought-the forty 
owned by Jim Banks, a so-called farmer, 
who managed to eke out a living by hunt- 
ing, fishing and repairing pumps in season. 
The forty was run down, fields were 
grown up with bushes, fences were down, 
and the barn was a wreck. They got im- 
mediate possession, for the owner feared 
~ would change their minds before he 
oh d pocket the $1,600 he asked for the 

ace, 

. The night after Tommy and Rose moved 
mto their new home the retired farmers 
of Round Top held council in the country 
store owned by John Petticord: 

That’s the biggest fool thing I ever 

ew a grown man to do. No man can 
make a livin’ on forty acres unless he 

0es considerable puttering around at 
something else,” argued Jim Whaley, who 
owned a section and narrowly escaped 
paying income-tax. 

h nd sakes! I was surprised when I 
card Tommy’d bought that Banks forty. 

He and I never had a cross word in our 

lives,” added Unele Billy. 

- “He’s put his foot in it,” solemnly 

predicted another. 

The first thing to claim Tommy’s at- 
tention was the buildings. He bought 
umber, nails, and paint and commenced 
to fix things up. 

Just think of it,” moaned Jim Whaley. 


“Wastin 
buildin os, oe ollars on those old 


“Tommy’s big brown mare died this 
y before yesterday he 


The Trials 


|: the Round Top neighborhood the’ 
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of Todd—s, MATT RUSSELL 








“‘ That’s no reason a-tall! 


found his best cow dead in that old well 
in the pasture. I can’t give him credit at 
the store, although he hasn’t asked me for 
any yet,’’ said John Petticord. 

Early in June Jim was enabled to add 
his mite by stating: “As I came past 


Todd’s forty’ this mornin’ I saw that his: 


corn’s as full of chinch-bugs as a dog’s full 
0’ fleas. He’s going broke before frost.” 
Tommy was in a quandary, and spent 
sleepless nights in trying to solve his 
roblem. He had but one horse, his hopes 
or a crop of corn were blasted, and he 
was dangerously near the end of his 
modest bank account. 

“Rose,” he announced one morning, 
“T’m going to sow soybeans in the corn- 
field. If they make good they will fatten a 
nice bunch of hogs. If I had the money I 
would buy a motor truck and haul stock 
for other farmers. I have lots of spare 
time.” 

A few weeks later Tommy was the 
owner -of a truck; that is, he had made an 
initial payment and had signed notes 
covering other payments; and it didn’t 
take him five minutes to convince his 
neighbor, Sam Moore, that he couldn’t 
afford to take the risk of hauling fifty hogs 
to the stock yards with a wagon during 
the hot weather. Thus Tommy landed his 
first job of hauling. 

The soybeans’ thrived and Tommy 
bought twenty shoats and turned them 
into the field.. When he delivered the 
shoats at the stock yards he realized a 
profit of exactly $524.37. 

“Things are coming our uy after all 
Rose,” said Tommy. Today Tomm and 
Rose could buy any farm along Round Top, 
but Tommy declares he would not trade 
his truck and his “forty” for anything in 
the neighborhood. 





Shake Up the Rural Schools 


HE Pennsylvania Educational Congress 

which met only a short time ago arrived 
at the following conclusions. They are 
of vital interest to every country person: 

1. The time is ripe for a reorganized 
rural school curriculum—this to be brought 
about not by the elimination of subjects, 
but by a reorganization of the subject 
matter in the present curriculum. 

2. The efficiency of the present rural 
school system can be greatly increased 
through better supervision. This to be 
secured by increasing the powers of the 
office of the County Superintendent, and 
by furnishing to the said official adequate 
supervisory assistance. 

3. There should be a much more def- 
inite correlation between vocational and 
academic subjects in the curriculum. 

4. A high standard of qualifications 





Change her to the near side” 


should be set up for teachers of rural 
districts, and an adequate salary should 
be paid for teachers meeting such standard. 

5. The consolidation of rural schools 
should proceed as rapidly as possible, 

6. Teachers in the rural districts, to be 
fully effective, should live in and become a 
part of the rural community in which they 
teach. The difficulty in securing boarding 

laces for teachers in rural communities 

as become so pronounced that we urge 
school districts to build and furhish homes 
for the teachers, usually known as teacher- 
ages. 
7. The rural community vocational 
school having proved itself a powerful in- 
strument in the development of rural 
education, we unanimously endorse the 
extension of this plan as rapidly as possible, 
throughout the rural districts, and strongly 
plead for the securing of adequate finin- 
cial support for this purpose. 

8. The rural community vocational 
school should be so organized and equip- 
ped as to fulfill in the largest measure 
possible the functions of a live, active com- 
munity center. 

9. The work of a county vocational 
supervisor of agriculture, attached to the- 
office of the County. Superintendent of 
schools, is unanimously sanctioned. 

10. We believe that every effort possible 
should be made to carry the work of 
vocational agricultural education out into 
the districts of the open country, where 
such opportunities are not now afforded. 
We suggest that this be done through the 
work of the county vocational supervisor 
of agriculture and local vocational teachers 
of ‘agriculture through part-time, slack- 
time and evening agricultural courses. 

11. Rural districts are very slow to re- 
spond to any new ideas in education, 
particularly if an appreciable par of the 
financial burden is to be borne by the local _ 
district. For this reason we heartily en- 
dorse the suggestion that the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction completely. 
finance one or two rural community. 
vocational schools and one or two rural 
elementary schools in different. rural see" _ 
tions of the state, for the purpose of 
establishing therein new approved types of 
school organization and courses of study. 

















The Cat: “Oh, look at the new 
variety of jam! I wish they would 
put up more of this kind” 
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“Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $57. 

Brand new, latest model. Direct from fac- 
you. And we ship you an Oliver for 

free trial. No payment down. Keep it or 
eoturn it. If you want to own it, pay us only; 
¢3 month. This is the greatest type- 
prriter bargain on earth. You save $43. Write 
today for full particu- 
lars, including our book, 
“The Typewriter on the 






" Then we will 
send you an Oliver for 
free trial. Write now. 
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Protect Your Abdomen 

A real successful abdominal Pro- 
tector, (patented). Does not roll 
down from top or up from bottom. 
Same price as any good Supporter. 


Pictures and Fart dare... YTCR 


GOODFORM MFG. CO. 
915 Mills Bidg., St. Louis, Mo 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


The Best Bulletin Received This M of 


The best bulletin this month is Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1,045, ‘* Laying Out 

Fields for Tractor Plowing,’’ copies of which can be obtained free from 

the Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. Since the supply might 
be limited, we condense the bulletin as follows: 


HERE are two general methods of 
laying out fields for tractor plowing— 
that in which the plows are lifted and 
no plowing is done across the ends of the 
field, and that in which the plows are left 
in the ground while going across the ends. 

The advantages of the first method are 
that short awkward turns are eliminated 
except at the beginning and finishing of 
the lands, and there is usually less space 
left in the corners to be plowed out with 
horses. 

The advantages of the second method 
are that little or no time is lost in traveling 
with the plows idle, and there need not be 
so many dead furrows. The first method 
is most popular, but there are many 
farmers who have a decided preference 
for the second method. 

There are two things to consider in trac- 
tor plowing. One is the waste of time in 
running around the ends with the plows 
out of the ground, and the other is the 
elimination of as many dead furrows and 
back furrows as possible. Dead and back 
furrows may be reduced in. number by 
making the lands wider, but this will 
cause more time to be lost in running 
It is necessary to compromise be- 
tween the two evils. 


Make All Lands Same Width 


A headland should be left clear around the 
field for the tractor to turn on. The width 
of the headland will depend on the turning 
radius of the tractor—fifteen or twenty 
feet for easily handled outfits, and as 
much as fifty or even 100 feet for the larger 
ones. With most tractors the headlands 
should be of a width equal to at least 
twice the length of the outfit. When the 
lands are all plowed, the headland is 
plowed by going completely around the 
field until it is finished, as indicated in the 
illustration below, thus avoiding any short, 
awkward turns. 

If one end of the field is unfenced, and 
the outfit can be pulled out into a road or 
into an adjoining field for turning, the field 
may be plowed clear to the end, and to the 
fence on each side, leaving one headland 
at the fenced end which must be plowed 
by itself either with a back furrow or a 
dead furrow. 

An initial furrow should be plowed 
around the field at a distance from the 
margin equal to the width of the Headland, 
as indicated by dotted cross lines, and 
lines at A and 1. This furrow affords a 
guide for lifting and lowering the plows at 
the ends and for laying off the lands at 
the sides of the field. It is essential that 
the width of the headlands and the strip 
on each side of the field be the same all 
the way around to insure the best work. 
Most people step off the distances, instead 
of using a more precise measure; but if 
the tractor pulls three or more plows, cut- 
ting a total of three feet or more, some 
effort should be made to have each dis- 
tance measured an exact multiple of Ahe 
total width of the plows, so that the last 
trip across the field will finish the land and 
save an extra trip for a narrow strip pos- 
sibly only a few inches wide. 


Back-Furrow Method 


The methods in which the plows are lifted 
at the ends of the field are as follows: 
The field is plowed in a succession of 
back-furrow lands beginning at one side 
of the field and finishing at the other. The 
headland is measured off across the field as 
indicated by the dotted lines. Then the 
width of the lands is determined and the 


‘ distance from-A to B, half of the total 


width of a land, is laid out. A back furrow 


“the ends with the plows idle. 























is started at B and plowed around unt 
the space between A and C is finished, Tq 
the same way back furrows are laid ou 9 
at D, F, H, and plowed around in a similar 7 
manner, i 
The greatest objection to this methed 
is the number of dead furrows and bagk 
furrows, but if the lands are made wider 
to reduce their number the time lostiq * 
traveling across the ends becomes serioug, | 
Another objection is the number of sherk > 
turns necessary in laying out back furrows, 7 
which with some outfits is a serious matter, 7 


Dead-Furrow Method “:; 


In this method the back furrow is laid ¢f 7 
at C.and the space between A and Oj ~ 
plowed around, finishing with a dead far 
row at B. In the same way back furrows 
are laid off at E and G, and plowed out to 
dead furrows. There is the same amounh” 
of loss from idle running and the game” 
number of sharp turns as in the back-furs 
row method. It is a good idea to use the 
first plan one year and the second the next, 
so that the dead furrows one year may come 
where the back furrows were before. 


To Reduce Number of Dead Furrows 


The number of back furrows and dead 
furrows can be reduced without any ext 
running with the plows idle and without” 
increasing the number of short tumm 
Here is the way to do it: i: 
Lay: out a back furrow at B and plow 
out the space between A and C. is 
lay out another back furrow at F and 
around this until the space between E and 
G is plowed, after which plow out the 
between C and E, finishing with a 
furrow at D. The space between G and? 
is plowed out with a dead furrow atH. - 
If the lands are the same width gs in 
the first two methods there will be only 
half the number of dead furrows and 
furrows, but the number of short tums 
will remain the same. ‘This plan is satis- 
factory for outfits that can be . 
easily. Any method that tends to elimi 
short turns must involve some extra travel 
across the ends with the plows idle. 


To Avoid Short Turns 


This plan is designed to avoid the short ~ 
turns, and its adoption d is Oo 

vhether the short turns with their di- ' 
ficulties are preferable to traveling across 
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Say 
Run a furrow from left to right through 
D, come back across the field at A, and” 
continue until the spaces between A and B, 
and C and D are plowed. Turn to the — 
right and finish the back furrow at D and” 
continue plowing around the space be 
tween C and D until the space between D — 
and C is finished. The remainder of the 


field is done in the same way by begi 
with a furrow at H and coming bask wie 


en ~ 
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@oney. Remember, no money now. Just your 
eee or poet ase Onder by No-B1s04. 
Leonard-Morton & Ca,, Dept. 5137, Chicago 


Hair Often Ruined 
By Careless Washing 














Soap should be used very carefully, if 
eet to keep your hair looking its 
Most soaps and prepared sham- 
= contain too much alkali. This 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle, 
and ruins it. 

_The best thing for steady use is Mul- 
cocoanut oil shampoo (which is 
pure and greaseless), and is better than 

an g else you can use. 
€ or two teaspoonfuls will cleanse 
the hair and scalp thoroughly. Simply 
moisten the hair with water and rub it 
It makes an abundance of rich, 
teamy lather, which rinses out easily, 
fanivane every particle of dust, dirt, 
} _and excessive oil. The hair 
dries quickly and evenly, and it leaves 
Scalp soft, and the hair fine and 
ulky, bright, lustrous, fluffy and easy to 


You ay get pong cocoanut oil 

poo at an g store, it’s very 
theap, and a ba ounces will supply 
avery member of the family for months. 


Agents: $40 a Week 
ara a anf iS 
(near 


Everybody Needs Hosiery 


Pay you better, thas SteRare, ime: 
es 


as Hosiery Co. 
Elk St. Dayton, Ohio 
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a furrow at D. This leaves dead furrows 
at B and F only, but the travel across the 
ends is greater than in the preceding plans. 

Another plan is to plow the field by a 
series of back-furrow lands with the short 
turns eliminated. Start on the line 
through F, going toward the right in the 
figure; turn to the left and come back 
through B, continuing until the strips be- 
tween B and C, and E and F are plowed. 
These strips form the foundations for two 
back-furrow lands. Backfurrow around 
the plowed space BC until the spaces AB 
and CD are plowed, after which the plowed 
strip between E and F is plowed around in 
the same way until the spaces DE and FG 
are finished. Strips GH and HI may be 
plowed by backfurrowing around H. The 
only difference between this plan and the 
first one is that the travel across the ends 
is substituted for the short turns at the 
beginning of the lands. 

Another plan is to plow the field in a 
series of dead-furrow lands, but with the 
short turns eliminated. The plow is 
started along the line at D and comes back 
along the line at A. Thisis continued until 
the spaces between A and B, and C and D 
are plowed. After this the plow is started 
along the line G and comes back through 
D. This is continued until the spaces DE 
and FG are plowed. Finally the plow is 
run along the line at F and back at B and 
this continued until the spaces BC and EF 
are plowed. 

Another method designed to eliminate 
the short turns is to start along the line C 
and come back at A. Continue until the 
strip in the center becomes too narrow to 
— convenient turning at the ends. 

he remaining space is plowed out by 
running back along the line at E, after 
which plow around the space between C 
and E until it becomes too narrow for con- 
venient turning, and so on until the field is 
finished. 

By this method short turns are elim- 
inated by a succession of back-furrow 
lands. The plow is run along the line at 
B, back through D, then through F, and 
back through i. The direction of travel 
is then reversed and the back furrows 
completed to the pont of . beginning. 
After this each land is plowed out by 
continued turning to the right around the 
back furrows at B, D, F and H. 


To Avoid Lifting Plows at the Ends 


A rectangular field may be plowed around 
a single back furrow at the center of the 
field. The location of the ends of the back 
furrow is found by determining the point 
at each end of the field which is equi- 
distant from both sides and from the end. 

A modification of this plan by which the 
corners are kept square is to make, in 
turning at each corner, a complete circle 
to the left and plow straight across thie 
ends. With some outfits it is easier to 
make the turn by backing at the corners 
and turning to the right, as would be done 
with a mower or binder drawn by horses. 

By still another plan the field is plowed 
by starting around the outside and finishing 
with a dead furrow at the center. This 
plan is popular with those who have trac- 
tors pulling five plows or more, and is 
almost exclusively used by those having 
disk plows. In turning at the corners 
there are always ca yp tac lowed strips 
which run diagonally from the corners of 
the field to the ends of the central dead 
furrow. These strips may be replowed in 
finishing the field by making as many trips 
as may be necessary out to each corner of 
the field and back. 

A modification of the last method is to 
lift the plows at the corners while turns 
are being made, thus leaving the corner 
strips unplowed until the last. The ad- 
vantage in this is, that in plowing out the 
corner strips, even in turning at 
corners, there is no travel over plowed 
ground with its attendant difficulties of 


steering and rough riding. 
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Distribute only 6 doz. pkgs of our famous New Way Wash 
i Tablets among friends and neighbors to introduce wr 
will send you free this magnificent 42-piece gold and 
decorated China Dinner Set. No money or experience 
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New-Way Products Co.. 2136 Clybourn Ave., Chicam 
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coughing. Pure. 
sweeten the stomach. 


WHETHER you are attending a meeting or sitting with 
your family around the living room table, coughing is equally 
It is always out of place, and 
S-B Cough Drops are always in order; for they relieve 
No drugs. Just enough charcoal to 
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Vaseline 
REG, U S.PAT. OFF 


Capsicum 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
Allthe remedial 
properties of 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
Liberal Sample 
6 Cents Stamps 

GH MFG.CO. 
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23State Street ~ New York 












Put vim in 
jaded muscles 


by stimulating and arousing the circulation with 
light applications of Absorbine, Jr., rubbed in 
thoroughly. This invigorating liniment acts 
quickly and surely. It is fragrant and | 
to use—leaves no greasy residue on the skin. 


A bsorbineJ: 


As Absorbine, Jr., is a powerful germicide 
as well as a liniment it is effective for prophy- 
lactic and aseptic uses; it destroys the germs 
in cuts and sores. 

Farmers and mechanics will find Absorbine, Jr., 
especially valuable in taking care of the little injuries 
that are “part of the day's work” 
in relieving soreness and strains. 

Absorbine, Jr., is purely herbal and 
safe to use anywhere. 

Get a bottle today and it in 
your desk, in your traveling , in 
your medicine cabinet or in the side 
pocket of your au i It is health 
insurance of a high type. 

$1.25 a bottle 

at druggists or postpaid 

A Liberal Trial Bottle will be sent 
to your address upon receipt of 10c in 
stamps. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
93 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 




















“TAttle Wireless Phones 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
666 Inter-Southern Bidg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Don’ t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern § scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatie Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. Nosalves, 
Nolies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS, 234F State Street, Marshall, Mich. 
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Lift the Road Out of the i 
"By FARMER VINCENT 


HE road between the farm and the 

home over which passes the great 
den of produce needed for the wo; 
support has come to be a rocky, ni 
uncomfortable bit of highway. 
travel it, coming or going, find it well 
nigh impassable. 

What is more, folks at both ends of the 
line are mostly engaged in scoldi 
other and blaming each other for the condi- 
tions which govern the distribution of 
farm produce. As a rule, the man at one 
end feels that the man at the other end is 
to blame for the condition of the 
while the one at the other end has quite 
the same opinion as to the man af the far 
end of the road. 

Once in a while the man at one end of 
this road takes his pick and tries to fill up 
some of the ruts. Occasionally the same 
thing occurs at the other end, but the 
result is far from satisfactory. The road 
keeps getting muddier and muddier, until 
now all are seriously asking themselves. 
what can be done really to lift the road 
out of the mud, to _ both consumer 
producer, so that all will have a living 
chance. 

One thing is just as certain as anythi 
can slbsarsn Tad any great change for the 
better can come, men will have to like 
each other better. As long as the stuffed 
club method prevails, the same old con- 
flicting ways will exist. We need to g 
together, men of the farms and men of 
towns, sit down together and calmly talk 
things over, to get each other’s view-point 
more clearly, to find out what we can do to 


fee 


make it better and easier for each other, - 


To quit knocking, to snuggle up to each 
other and to work together, is the right 
and only way to make the road from farm 
to city good and smooth and easy to travel. 


A Very Sick Farm 


A friend in Pennsylvania writes: “I will 
try and mention a few diseases of our 
farm. 1. Boys and girls leaving the farm. 
Causes: eight-hour law, $2 wheat and $11 
bread, $3 milk with chocolate candy fifty 
cents a pound and ice-cream fifty cents a 
quart. 2. Loss of fertility. Cause: Ex 
cessive sale of farm produce to pay for 
$3 labor and $60 fertilizer. 3. No govern- 
ment protection. Evidences: Water free 
at the well, oil and gasoline fifteen and 
twenty cents a gallon; wood for the cut- 
ting; and coal $11 a ton. The treatment 
for the above-mentioned diseases will be 
greatly appreciated.” 

This correspondent does not overstate 
the case. There is just one remedy for all 
these conditions, and that is for farmers 
to organize for their own protection. Jom 
the most lively farm organization In your 
community, or start an organization 
there is none. Then let all these om 
ganizations get together. ; 
done we shall get economic justice, 
not before. Keep an eye on this new 
American Farm Bureau Federation. It is 
a comer, and no mistake. It is a 
strong enough to make the politicians 
up and take notice. There are also-o 
good organizations, such for instance ™ 
the Missouri Farm Club movement, 
milk producers’ associations, the armers’ 





Union, the Grange, etc. 
mately have a strong central or, 

that will put an end to most of the 
our Pennsylvania friend mentions. 
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‘Musterole— 


or Colds and 


‘Congestions 


Remember the time when 
you had that dreadful con- 
tion of the lungs—and 
codma slapped astinging, 
messy mustard plaster on 
your chest? How you writhed 
and tossed and begged Grandma 
to “take it off’’? 

That wasmany years ago. Now, 
Grandma gets the jar of Musterole, 
for now she knows Musterole is 
better than a mustard plaster. 

She knows it brings quicker 
telief—and does not blister. 

For coughs, colds and conges- 
tions, this clean, white ointment 
made with oil of mustard and a 
few home simples is uncommonly 

fective. 

You just rub it on your throat 
or chest. It penetrates way down 
under the skin and generates its 
own peculiar heat which soon 
loosens up the coughand disperses 
congestion. 

Strangely enough, it does not 
feel warm after the first momen- 
tary glow and tingle, but is de- 
lightfully cool and soothing. 

Try it for croup, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds (it often prevents 
pneumonia), headache, neuralgia, 
stiff neck, rheumatism or lum- 


Many doctors and nurses use 
Musterole themselves and recom. 
mend it to their patients. 

Keep a jar handy on the medi- 
cine shelf. 

30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 



















Instant BunionRelief 
Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me one cent—just let me 
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What helps to climb the steepest hill, 

What cheers us up when we are ill, 

What helps.to pay the doctor’s bill? 
Gumption. 

It helps the pantry shelves to fill. 

The blues and dumps it helps to kill, 

’Tis better than old Sawbones’ pill— 
Gumption. F. J. M. 


Aas woodlot or a plantation of 
forest trees on the steep rocky por- 
tions of the farm will help make the place 
more attractive. 


Uncle Sam isthe champion swineherd; 
one-third of all the hogs in the world are 
kept in America. This year we have more 
hogs than our ten nearest competitors 
combined. 


With the papers full of politics these 
days, women are thinking more about 
their new civic responsibilities. The state 
college at Ithaca, N. Y., will send you a 
bulletin, “Civic Duties of Women.” 


An Iowa man offers a solution of the 
coal shortage problem. Corn! “Let us 
burn corn,” he says. “The world can go 
hang. We farmers have stood the limit. 
We can live from the products of our 
farms.”’ “Bolshevism!” we say, “and wan- 
ton waste.” What do you think about it? 


Seven kinds of fruit on one tree—think 
of it! At Redlands, Calif., the Farm Jour- 
nal man noticed a tree that bears the 
following citrus varieties: Navel, Val- 
entia, Tangarine and Blood oranges; 
grapefruit; lemon; lime.} 


The international conference of women 
physicians proclaimed in its foreword: 

‘Increasing numbers of women doc- 
tors are becoming dissatisfied with the 
method of waiting until the patient is 
sick and curing her by surgery or drugs. 
They desire to consecrate their powers to 
a constructive program of health better- 
ment.” 


The Mississippi Valley Exposition will 
be held in St. Louis, March 1-13, 1920. 
The purpose of the exposition is annually 
to assemble, at some important city in the 
Mississippi Valley, the manufactured 
products and resources of the Valley, to 
attract the attention of foreign buyers, 
and to provide a place for the exhibit of 
their products in order that reciprocal 
trade relationship may be established. 


Built to measure: “Golly, but I’se 
tiuh’d,” sighed Eph Johnson’s oldest. 

“What you-all been a-doin’?” asked his 
pal ’Rasmus. 

“Well, you see,” explained young Eph, 
“Paw’s settin’ fence posts, and I’m just 
five feet tall. So I’se been a-lyin’ down 
and a-gettin’ up all round his ten-acre 
field, so’s\he kin measure posts ten feet 
apart.” } 


Barle 





that would have been consumed 
by the brewery industry can be used for 
feeding purposes. In _ sections where 
barley is available, it is stated, farmers can 
get good results by substituting barley for 
corn in the hog ration. In a test at the 
Wisconsin experiment station twelve lots 
of pigs were re-fed, using ground barley in 
the ration. The return for each pig over 
the cost of feed was $14.38 for the barley- 
fed pigs and $12.38 for the corn-fed pigs. 


If some of your brace bits break, do not 
throw them away. By simply grindin 
the shank to a screw-driver point, you 
have a good brace screw-driver. We want 
your idea for the Experimental Farm. 
Won’t you send it in at once? Thank you! 
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It always did—every winter. 
Finally, Cousin Kate came 
from St. Paul for a visit. | 
She suggested 

‘A MEALING CREANE 


“‘Mentholatum 
Always made under this signature thf, Z 


It healed Ida’s hands almost 
over-night—gentlyandcom:- 
pletely. She always keeps 
it handy now. 


Her hands are soft 
Mentholatum heals cracked 
lips, too—and_ cuts, burns 
and other “little ills,” 


Mentholatum is sold 
everywhere in tubes, 
25c; jars, 25c, 50c, $1. 


The Mentholatum Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











senate 
“The Little Nurse for Little Ills’? | 


“I Would Not Part 
withit for$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it, Con- 
serve your body and life jirst. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 

Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 

Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightena and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, ete., and read our very liberal proposition, 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


‘Il hear you. I can hear now as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ With 
* THE MORLEY PHONE. 
I’ve & pair in my ears 
now, but they are in- 
visible. I would not know I 
had rn ~ myself, only 
that I hear all right. ~ 
‘The Morley Phone for the 




























is to the ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. In- 


sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 793, 26 S. 15th St., Phila. 
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A Spring Conditioner and 
Worm Expeller 


—— PEPSI 


Spring Is Here. Soon the litters of pigs will be coming, 
the calves, the lambs, and the colts will be dropped. 
your brood sows Dr. Hess Stock Tonic before and after far- 
rowing. It makes the bowels active, relieves constipation, 
romotes good health and good digestion which means 
healthy-pigs and a mother with a milk supply to nourish. 
Cendition your cows for calving by feeding Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
before freshing. Then feed it regularly to increase the flow of 
milk. It lengthens the milking period. 
Give your brood mares a course of Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. And 
your work horses. It puts your team in fine fettle. You cannot 
afford to plow, harrow, sow, mow, reap or team with a team out 
of sorts, low in spirits, rough in hair, blood out of order, or full 
of worms. Dr. Hess Stock Tonic is good for sheep — especially 
good for ewes at lambing time. | 


Why Pay the Peddler Twice My Price? 


You buy Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at an honest price 
m a responsible dealer in your 
town, Get 2 Ibs. for each average 
5 ag for ones heres, on, or 
steer, 1 lb. for every sheep. Feed as 
directed and see the good results. 
Guaranteed. 


25-Ib. Pail, $2.25; 100 ib.-Drum, $7.50 
Exceptin the far West, South and Canada 
Smaller packages in proportion 
DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, 0. 





How to FEED 
LiveStock xy 
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Bull Club Agr a 
(Continued from page 138] 


the parties of the second part will 
furnish service to their herd at a sti 


rate. 

NOW THEREFORE: It is mute 
understood and agreed between the x 
hereto as follows: eae 

FIRST: The party of the first part 
to purchase, hold or possess for the pe 
three (3) years, commencing the 
he SOReRE Pe asS Cera ee 
ending 
a pure-bred, registered............ C 
from standard breeding of recognized ment 
suitable in conformation, individual 
health, vigor, age and breeding, to all gry 
majority of all parties concerned and suite 
in monetary value to all, or a majority of 
parties of the second part, and to the 
of the first part. 

He agrees further to have this 
tested at least once each year for tubsm 
losis, to maintain him in a goed stated 
health and thrift, to disinfect before ay 
after service each time and in other reco | 
ways, provide the bull for service. 7 

SECOND: The parties of the second pm 
agree to breed to this bull as many cowsy 
heifers as they have signed after e 
their signatures to this agreement; f 
each and every member of the parties 
second part agrees to maintain these anim 
just previous and after service most comp 
cive to conception, and to use such sanitl 
precautions against the spread of contagim 
diseases as the party of the first part m 
deem necessary for the. best interests of 
parties concerned. In case of an 
cow, the party of the first part, if he ¢ 
to the .best interests. of all con mas) 
waive the terms of this contract and nobp 
clude that individual, and in such case, # 
regular herein stated fee for such intend! 
service becomes automatically waived ume 
the party to the parties of the second a 
chooses to substitute another cow, acceptall 
under the aforesaid terms to the pany 
the first part for the aforesaid intend 
service. The parties of the second pil 
further agree that for the services rendem 
through this agreement, they shall each @™ 
all pay $ per year for eae 
every animal so contracted through the 
said part of this agreement; this serviees# 
being due and payable ninety (90) daysaltt 
the conceiving service, provided that ina 
event the party of the first part shall tb 
required to furnish more than a 
leaps for fulfilling the term service to 
animal. 

THIRD: It is further mutually 
stood and agreed between the parties 
that it is their mutual desire to impmt 
gradually through good sires and the dij 
qualities of their individual milch he: 
that in the event of the continuance 
agreement it is expected that the part 
thereto will agree to purchase of sires capalt 
for furthering this improvement. l 
event this agreement-is broken or becom 
null and void through the death of them 
or any cause, whatsoever, the parties of 
second part shall be liable for all and 
such services as have been rendered 
date; provided, that in the event of a mi 
agreement again for the purchase of 
substitute bull to fulfill the service 
this agreement, then this contract 6 
tinue to become operative. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The 


hereto — ee this agreement 


a4) 


7h 


jority 
i 


Parties of the second pam 

Under this sort of an agreement ont 
becomes the owner of a bull, and the 
members of the community contract 
give service to him at a stipula 
which will just meet the obligat 
the owner is put to, viz., inte 
preciation, veterinary and disint 
insurance, feed and care, for one 
time. Stipulations are included” 
contract with regard to the condi 
the sire and the cows at all times. 
to reduce to a minimum the 
fectious and contagious diseas®s. 


ea 
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_ wash, light and ventilate the stable. 
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Veterinarian’s Medicine Chest 


NWEATING: Ibought a four-year-old- 

& mare, and can’t understarid why she 

" )sweats in the barn, as the other 

"horses do not. Please tell me what causes 
She eats grain andeatsfairly. F.L.V. 


" {Indigestion often is the cause of such 
" weating in the stable and teething may have 

smething to do with the derangement of the 
Clip the hair from the 


, and remove the rest of the hair when 
the state of the weather will allow. This 
iten suffices as a remedy, but it would be 
gell to have the teeth attended to by a 
yeterinarian. 
fingworm: I have a two-month-old 
gif which has scales on its head and 


 yeck. The hair comes off and the places 


gack open and bleed. What will cure it? 
1 OY a : 


Scrub the affected parts clean, and then 
t with tincture of iodine night and morn- 
until well. Cleanse, disinfect, white- 

Ring- 

yorm is caused by a vegetable parasite that 

jyes in damp walls and woodwork, as well as 


‘p the skin. 


Pificult lambing: What can be done in 
tases of difficult lambing? R. 


If a ewe fails to expel the lamb after being 
n labor for some time and the mouth of the 
gomb is found closed or very slightly open, 
gear it with solid extract of belladonna to 
fause it to relax;-and after twenty minutes 
telp this by manipulation with the fingers. 
When two legs of different lambs are presented, 
fie a soft cord around the portion of one leg 
of each lamb, then press the legs into the 
womb, leaving the long cord protruding. 
Now pull out one leg, locate its mate, bring 
both into place and deliver the lamb. After- 
ward remove the other lamb in the same way. 
Use oil freely to lubricate the passage. 


Spraying teat: I have a heifer whose teat 
prays the milk so badly that, when milk- 
ingher, the milker has to get the pail with- 
“Ran inch or so of the teat. What would 
you suggest? os Mee ee 
~ Awarty growth will be found obstructing 
ihe Opening of the teat and it should be 
famed out with a small, sharp scalpel, -or 
burnt out with carbolic acid introduced on 
absorbent cotton on a toothpick. It may, 
et, suffice to slit down through it in 
four different directions with a sterilized teat 
: Before operating, immerse the 
teat in hot. water containing all the boric acid 
ft will dissolve and then apply etherized 


one that dropped a calf about 
weeks before time. These cows 
have both been to the bull three times but 


' Me not with calf. Is there anything that 


tan be done to make these cows breed? 
Dr should they be fattened and turned 
‘nto beef? 0. 0. ¢C. 


The cows are affected with contagious 


' thortion, a disease for which there is no 


© remedy. Twice daily for ten days 
and then daily for two or three weeks before 
- g, flush out the vagina of each cow 
I warm water, containing thirty 
@ains of permanganate of potash per gallon, 
% @ teaspoonful of coal tar disinfectant to 
quart. Do not breed the cows sooner 
you would have bred had they not 
» and not before they have had the 

t here suggested. 


Suspected tuberculosis: Is there any way 
which to determine whether a cow has 
reulosis or not? ‘There is no veter- 


tuber 
, ‘Marian within a hundred miles of us. My 
| Sw has a lump the size of a fist about six 
‘inches in 


front of the left half of udder; also 


j furap on left hind quarter of udder. 


): ie ore |e 


b Take the matter up with the state veter- 


man or veterinarian of the state agri- 
‘ural experiment station, as he may be— 

ue to suggest some one in your vicinity who 

epply the tuberculin test. While tuber- 

weis of the udder is a possibility and might 
U be indicated by the presence of the 


Pala) 


tumors mentioned, especially the one in the 
rear quarter of the udder, it is comparatively 
rare. But mammary tumors due to mammitis 
are quite common and usually prove incur- 
able. We should advise you to rub veterinary 
fodex into the lumps once daily, as it may 
aause them to disperse or soften. 


Hog Cholera Fought 


[Continued from page 43] 


probably has a direct bearing on the case. 

Swine plague, or hemorrhagic septicemia 
has caused considerable losses. Swine plague 
and hog cholera many times show somewhat 
similar symptoms and lesions. Many times 
skilled veterinarians are baffled to distin- 
guish between the two. In swine plague 
the administration of the swine plague 
bacterin seems to check the losses. 

“Mixed infection” is the name given to 
& variety of conditions caused by the passing 
of bacteria from the digestive tract through 
the intestinal wall and into the blood stream. 
This condition follows hog cholera or some 
other condition which lowers the resistance 
of the hog. Definite information on this 
point is lacking. 

Necrotic enteritis is another disease due 
to a germ called bacillus necrophorus which 
lives in the soil, and also is normally present 
in the intestines of swine, invading the 
lacerated or abraded membranes of the 
mouth, nose, or digestive tract of sucking 
pigs. It causes ‘“‘bull-nose,” canker sore 
mouth or necrotic enteritis. These condi- 
tions are especially bad in cold, wet springs, 
such as occurred in certain sections last 
spring. Bull-nose and canker sore mouth are 
easily recognized, but the bowel form, or 
necrotic enteritis, has given rise to some 
confusion. The symptoms may resemble 
those of cholera, but a post-mortem ex- 
amination reveals the stomach and intes- 
tinal fract markedly inflamed and thickened. 
If a microscopic search is made, the filaments 
containing the specific germ also can be found. 


Sanitation and Hygiene Necessary 


Cleanliness will do much to keep the pigs 
healthy. The idea prevails in some sections 
that when a pig comes to the trough, eats 
and walks in a normal way, all must be well. 
No distinction is made between a visibly 
sick pig and one in the pink of condition. 
There are several conditions and diseases, 
including hog cholera, which can affect a pig 
enough to make him unthrifty without bein 
visibly sick. Therefore, swine owners shoul 
watch closely for any sign of sickness. Many 
of these conditions can be successfully 
combated if taken in time. 

The sleeping quarters should be clean and 
dry at.all times. Undue exposure will many 
times bring on fatal pneumonia. 

Hogs recently put into the hog lot are 
often kept by the other hogs from entering 
the sleeping quarters, and thus, by sleeping 
in the open, are unduly exposed. 

Ground which is inhabited by swine year 
after year becomes contaminated with the 
various parasites, as well as the germ which 
causes sore mouth and necrotic enteritis. 
Fresh land should be provided for every crop 
of young pigs. If this plan is rigidly adhered 
to, losses are less likely to oceur. 

When a veterinarian is called to vaccinate 
against cholera, he should be given the whole 
history of the herd. Facts which seem 
trivial to the owner may change the plan of 
procedure if told to the veterinarian. If a 
few losses have oceurred in the herd, even 
though to the casual observer the hogs are in 
a normal condition, the veterinarian will 
oir + | administer serum only until he has 

ad time to study the herd. 

Serum and virus should not be adminis- 
tered to pigs that are even slightly affected 
by necrotic enteritis, swine plague or intes- 
tinal parasites. The reaction following 
vaccination of such animals aggravates ex- 
isting conditions, and gives rise to fa 
complications. Pigs must be perfectly 
healthy to withstand double vaccination 


successfully. 


“KEEP WELL” are words of more importance 
than “get well,” so suggestions will be freely 
given here that will help to keep the farm ani- 
mals in a healthy condition. Inquiries will be 
answered direct by mail to Our Folks who are 
not accessible to a veterinarian. Address; 
“ Ailments and Remedies.”” and enclose stamp. 
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TROY CHEMICAL CO.,321 State St., Binghamton, N. 


everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with 
GUARAN' or we send by Parcel Post or Express Palf 


$420 Extra Profi) 
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Clear your house and keep 
7 it free of rats and mice 
old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.”” 
Kills them all quickly — and they 


“Dont Die in the House” 


“Rough on Rats” su exterminates 
these pests where Prraner ae he fail. Mix it 
with foods that rats and mice will eat, 


the kind of food whenever necessary. Don’t 
pestered—get Rough on Rate”’at drug and 
stores. Send for bookict,“ Ending Rats and rs 


ES.WELLS,Chemist, Jersey City. N. J. / 
\\ tim **Rough On Rats’? 
Don’t Cut Out 
A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK Of BURSITIS 


ABSORBIN 


DE MARK QEG.U.S. PAT 
will reduce them and leave no blemishe 
Stops lameness promptly. Dees not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked 
$2.50 a bottle, delivered. Book 6B free 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 153 Temple St., Springfield, Mase 


The farmer’s reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


's Actinoform 


























































Peanuts on Every Farm—sy mrs. ivy 3. NEFF, Indiana 
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The clusters of 





NUTS are such an excellent ar- 
ticle of food as well as a much 
enjoyed delicacy, that it is a pity 

they do not form a larger part of our 
diet. But they are expensive to buy, 
and most of us use them rather spar- 
ingly. 
eanuts are not especially difficult to 
grow; and there is no reason why they 
can not be grown on the average farm, 
ially if there are children who can 
attend to them. A boy or girl not old 
enough for more responsible duties can 
attend to a few rows of peanuts in the 
garden or truck patch. And if,he can 
raise enough to have some to sell, 
money of his own is usually incentive 
enough for the undertakmg. Two 
quarts of peanuts for seed will produce 
enough for a family’s use and leave 
some to sell. Do not plant roasted 
peanuts. 

This crop does best in a light or sandy 
soil, rich in lime. If the ground is not 
entirely adapted to peanut-growing, it 
can be improved by applying air-slaked 
lime or land-plaster to the soil. 

Peanuts should be planted in rows 
about three feet apart, and the nuts if 
hulled about ten inches apart in the 
rows. If unhulled, they should be 
about fifteen or sixteen inches apart. 
If the compact, bush variety is grown, 
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uts should ny 
in an open shed or other ai be hung 
cure. The vines are very nak or feed- 
ing to the stock, and are greatly relished. 

Two quarts of seed will plant some 
thing like 400 feet of rows. If planted 
in suitable soil and given wal culti- 
vation, they should produce sever} 
bushels of peanuts. It takes about 
twenty-two pounds of peanuts to make 
a bushel. When we remember what 
we pay the retailer for a pound of 
peanuts, it looks as if there were money 
in the business for some one. Why not 
raise your own? 

In the southern states, where peanuts 
are widely grown, an important use of 
the crop is as a pasture for hogs. When 
used for this purpose the hogs should 
be allowed to hesviak the crop. When 
grown for the market, the crop should 
be dug before frost. The proper stage 
of maturity for harvesting is indicated 
by the tendency of the about the 
base of the plant to shed, and the vines 
to turn yellow. Various methods of 
harvesting peanuts for the market are 
practised. In many cases the plants 
are merely plowed from the ground 
with a one-horse turning plow and 
afterwards separated from the soil by 
hand. 
method is to remove the mold 
from a turning plow and run the plow- 





Another, and very co 





the rows can be closer than three feet, 
but the vining kinds must have plenty 
of reom, for they vine profusely. 

All ger from frost must be past 
before uts are planted. Sometime in 
the latter part of May or first part of June 
is Corn ting time is usually 
about right. peanuts should be 
cultivated well, the soil kept moist and 


Peanuts grow beneath the ground. The 
small dark spots are nodules of bacteria 


mellow and free from weeds. The seed 
may be inoculated to increase the chances 
for a ag crop. . 

In the fall before there is any danger 
from frost, the vines should be puiled. 


share under the row on each side at a 
sufficient depth not to sever the 
from the vines. The side from whi 
the mold-board is removed is kept next to 
the row. A potato digger may be very 
satisfactorily used in harvesting peanuts. 
Lime is very essential, especially for the 
production of the large-podded varieties. 





Facts and Figures About 
Rural Free Delivery 


ANY old Farm Journal readers will 
remember how, back in 1895, The 
Farm Journal urged the establishment of a 
free rural mail service for country people. 
Every one of the Farm Journal Emilies 


on @ rural route will be interested in the° 


table giving the figures for the last fiscal 
year. Nearly 750,000 of Our Folks live on 
rural routes and in towns of under 1,000. 

We have watched the growth of the 
system with the greatest interest and from 
eighty-two routes established in 1897, the 
number has increased to 43,210. ese 
patient, toiling rural carriers covered a 
total of 1,127,110 miles every work day in 
eg The total number of miles they 

is nearly 350,000,000. Those who 
like may calculate how many times the 
carriers would have encircled the earth, or 
crossed the continent, or even journeyed 
to the moon. 

The total expenditure for the rural de- 
livery service last year was $66,031,487— 
quite a tidy sum. On these routes it is 
estimated 29,282,739 patrons were reached. 
It cost the government about $2.25 for 
each patron served last year. 

There are 3,041 counties in the United 
States; of these 2,676 have rural free deliv- 
ery routes covering portions of the counties. 

Illinois leads the states in the number of 
routes, having 2,718. Ohio is next with 
2,437, followed by Missouri, Iowa and 
Texas im the order named. Nevada ends 
the list with only four. 

The Post-office Department should keep 
right om until every accessible farmhouse 
has the same facilities thousands are now 
enjoying. Then too, the effort should be 
made to see that the rural carriers take 
back to the cities and towns in the way of 
farm as much as is now goi 
the way. Then the service 
become self-supperting, or more nearly so. 








Routes Route Annual Patrons Cost Per Piece 
State Today Mileage Cost Served Patron _ of i 
Pee COE Ree Bee 1,129 29,280 $1,687,095 1,017,906 $1.65 $0.02) 
AMOR. 6.6500 03% 30 783 42,032 24,987 1.68 O12 
Arkansas..........-.. 669 16,636 960,785 591,634 1.62 020 
California............. 407 12,975 679,315 515,504 1.31 .009 
Catnenes.. 5 56. ose ses. 272 9,051 440,480 202,694 2.17 O15 
Connecticut........... 268 6,261 386,677 215,740 1.79 012 
a OPPS Pe oe 86 2,569 140,650 58,944 2.38 .020 
£ Paes a 10 299 16,540 16,744 .98 O14 
i RRO ere 260 8,680 425,522 241,592 1.76 021 
en ee Geen 1,600 44,276 2,497,255 1,457,280 1.71 .023 
Sa cs, 5 cartes 1 18 ; 720 322 2.23 026 
BNE «on ¥ GdvkiebOtxS 194 5,066 283,825 174,915 1.62 .010 
ES 55 ee kbs x08 2,611 69,987 4,085,512 1,333,177 3.06 018 
Rs .. oniy Sw cae’ 1,813 53,014 2,947,147 1,950,437 1.51 O11 
DOU, 5%. Lace Societe Se 2,187 59,474 3,447,330 1,026,140 3.35 019 
OR ee, ae 1,877 53,577 2,987,210 820,249 1.39 019 
Kentueky............. 865 20,801 1,264,615 704,283 1.79 005 
pe ES SRP ers ee 308. 7,927 434,440 270,609 1.60 020 
SS CS eee 480 11,177 690,537 256,128 2.69 O16 
Maryland............. 412 9,993 604,685 293,756 2.05 017 
Massachusetts......... 278 7,059 420,045 281,336 1.49 012 
Michigan............. 1,799 49,533 2,836,330 1,108,904 2.55 016 
Minnesota............ 1,611 45,576 2,561,945 786,011 3.25 016 
Mississippi............ 955 24,548 1,403,175 755,596 1.85 023 
Te , Serer eens 2,199 53, 3,265,427 1,163,271 2.80 020 
Montana............. 151 4,278 205,637 68,5: 3.00 020 
Nebraska............. 1,107 30,580 1,738,125 488,351 3.55 O15 
ee eer 4 86 5,325 1,785 2.98 O15 
New Hampshire....... 244 5,652 350,940 125,709 2.79 014 
New Jersey........... 300 7,647 454,560 244,278 1.86 013 
New Mexico.......... 53 1,827 74,605 23,8 3.12 .032 
New York............ 1,775 45,513 2,705,825 1,453,370 1.86 013 
North Carolina........ 1,392 33,542 2,013,175 1,139,770 1.76 022 
North Dakota......... 701 20,761 1,051,097 8,1 4.41 022 
ND ast a ok oo ba be 2,536 62,225 3,797,695 1,924,824 1.97 015 
Obssheees, s... i. 5. osc 1,132 34,870 1,850,452 6,522 2.77 021 
OMND a7ho cos. cave. 257 6,654 388,520 179,694 2.16 013 
Pennsylvania.......... 1,998 52,178 3,077,357 1,332,666 2.30 O17 
Rhode Island.......... 45 1,039 63, 34,983 1.82 O11 
South Carolina........ 880 21,644 1,299,655 720,544 1.80 023 
South Dakota......... 644 19,179 1,016,627 245, 4.13 018 
Tennessee............. 1,594 39,204 2,356,210 1,253,840 1.87 025 
. ss eee 2,077 55,780 3,172,460 1,614,660 1.96 021 
ON oe sis dda 6s 5 ce 56 1,342 80, 64,658 1.24 O11 
WEG... 5 cb eecneede 339 7,748 481,320 145,024 3.31 .020 
| eae 1,116 25,586 1,583,745 754,639 2.09 020 
Washington........... ~9,533 546,850 311,438 1.75 
West Virginia......... 9,914 615,702 264,909 2.32 
Wisconsin............. 1,656 43,434 2,553,605 700,819 3.64 
WOME, sos. 5 once aes 7 822 335 15,153 2.53 
Total and average. 43,210 1,143,467 $66,031,487 29,282,739 $2.25 
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_Odd Mention 





Many curious and odd contributions come to The 
Farm Journal, and this page is devoted to them. 
How many have you sent in? Keep your eyes open. 
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You can write it down as gospel, 
With the flags of peace unfurled, 

The boys that run the furrow 

Are the boys that rule the world. 


eee 


ET out at least one hard maple tree 
this spring; more if you can. Rais- 
ing a tree is next to raising a good 
hoy or girl. 
*Orree 
The teacher showed Maria a picture of 
a zebra and asked if she could tell what 
kind of animal it was. In an awed voice 
the little girl replied: “It is a horse that 
has been in prison.” 
OO 


Tigers killed more than 1,000 persons in 
India last year; wolves and bears ac- 
counted for 338; leopards, 825; crocodiles 
and alligators, 194. Snakes headed the 
list with 22,600 victims. 


Oe 


Amber is the result of a disease. The 
first forest that exuded gum was a sick 
forest. ‘The sick forests were engulfed 
ages ago and from the beds formed, men 
now draw the amber remaining in the sand. 
The most amber is found on the coast of 
the Baltic. 

Do you remember that pumpkin-field 

icture Gn page 9 of the October Farm 
Journal? We asked how big a pie all 
those pumpkins would make. Our friend, 
D, B. Wooton, of Oregon, figures it- out 
that it would make a pie eight inches 
wide, one-half inch deep, and fiye and one- 
nineteenth miles long. Some pie! 


oo 


“Fame ain’t jest over th’ fust or second 
hill. No-sir-ee! It’s way through swamps, 
and quagmires, an’ burnin’ deserts an’ 
over walls of almost ruined hopes. It’s 
up an’ up and up! It’s way over, way, 
way, over the top of yon blue mountain. 
So, stranger, ye who would eat the fodder 
0 FAME, an’ get a name, tighten y’r belt, 
grt y’r teeth, an’ take a mighty long, deep 
intake 0’ breath, for you'll be compelled 
t’ stop often t’ examine y’r feet an’ there’ll 
be corns t’cut.” Hank Long. 

Oe - 


Here are the commandments in rhyme. 
This should help you to memorize them : 
Thou no God shalt have but me; 
Before no idol bow the knee; 
Take not the name of God in vain; 
Nor dare the Sabbath day profane; 
Give both thy parents honor due}; 
ake heed that thou no murder do; 
Abstain from words and deeds unclean} 
Nor steal, though thou art poor and 
mean; 
Nor make a wilful lie, nor love it; 
What is thy neighbor’s do not covet. . 


*O°-@e 


.. Do you know why the streets and roads 
in China have so many sharp turns? 
Here 8 the answer. The devil, a 
near-sighted Nemesis, was wont 
to pursue _his intended victims 
dlong the highways. The Chinese 
took advantage of his satanic short- 
sightedness by causing their roads 
to break at abrupt angles? and in 
the chase the devil would crash 
into the buttresses along the high- 
way, while the keen Oriental would 
turn the corner and escape. Now 
ong comes an auto salesman 
and tells Mr, Chinaman that the 
> of the automobile will en- 
ode ope ep nee ancient 
ay if they o straighten 

the turns in their Ber of a 
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ELL! What is this? This is a Tem- 

ple of Agriculture, and it is in the 
city of Peking, China. The Emperor, in 
the old days, went to this temple every 
spring and prayed for fine crops, ending 
the ceremony by going outside and start- 
ing a furrow with a gold-handled plow. 


Be" 


S-t-o-n-e-s, Stones 


HERE are stones and stones. We be- 
lieve you will agree with us. Some are 
big and only troublesome when we are 
plowing. Then there are little stones that 











This came from Minnesota 





And this from Massachusetts 





While these came from California 


get in our shoes and make ts act like a 
kangaroo. Now and then, nature carves 
the stones in a wonderful manner. Who 
will ever forget the Garden of the Gods 
when once he has seen it? 

Our Folks have been sending in some 
photographs of stones just as they were 
found. 
Stone found by our friend, William Dey, 
in Minnesota. An archeologist of that 
state says its peculiar shape is the result of 
weather, frost and rain, shaping the rock 
before the last glaciation. 

The next picture mdy well be called 
“the heart of nature.”’ This stone, found 
in Massachusetts, by Lillian E. Andrews, is 
fifteen inches wide and practically perfect. 

The third picture, sent in by C. W. 
Vannote of California, shows a collection of 
Digger Indian mortars and pestles. They 
were found in the Sacramento valley. The 
stones with creases were used for slings. 
We have some deadly weapons today, but 
these stones used in slings were not to be 
sneezed at. Did you ever find any stones 
to beat these? 


Oreo 


Progress from Then to Now 


AXTON issued Aesop’s Fables, the 
first book to be printed with numbered 
leaves, March 26, 1484. 

Ponce de Leon sailed to find the “foun- 
tain of youth,” and found it in Florida, 
March 3, 15138. 

First Book of Common Prayer issued in 
England by the direction of Edward VI., 
March 7, 1540. 

Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury burned at the stake, March 21, 1556. 

Protestant worship permitted in homes 
of the nobility in France, March 19, 1563. 

Roger Williams obtained charter for 
Rhode Island, March 14, 1643. 

Pennsylvania granted to William Penn, 
March 4, 1681. 

James II of England granted a general 
pardon to criminals, exeept to two young 
girls who had given a Bible to Lord Mon- 
mouth, March 10, 1686. 

First daily paper (Courant) appeared in 
England, March 11, 1703. 

The Eagle, the first daily paper in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., issued March’ 2, 1841, 

Germans secured privileges in Shantung, 
China, March 6, 1898. 

Suffrage granted to Chinese women who. 
oh a and own property, March 21, 
1912. 

Dean of Chicago Cathedral announced 
that no person would be married there 
without a physician’s certificate of health, 
March 24, 1912. 


Whom Do You Want 
for President ? 


ANDIDATES for President will not 
be ps ~ until rm rym 
people are* y spec ng’ 
about who will be nominated by 
each party. : : 
To get a line on ble candi- 
dates, we will conduct a “straw 
vote.” Write and tell us your 
choice for President.. All letters 
should be addressed to Straw” 
Vote Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and should be in by April 1. 
We will announce the result in 
the June Farm Journal, and see 
how near the political parties 
come to nominating the candi- 
dates Our Folks choose. Four 
years ago we took a “straw vote, 
and our candidates were 


The first illustration shows a. 
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Goodyear Tires write 
their own advertise- 
ments upon the world 
lanes of travel—they 
write in the legible 
script of the Goodyear 
All-Weather Tread. 
Wherever you see 
this familiar imprint 
you are reminded 
that more people ride 
on these tires than 
on any other kind. 











This is an actual photograph of the 
impression left on a muddy road by 
the Goodyear All-Weather 
Tread 
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YOUR BOY SHOULD BE TAUGHT 
TO SHOOT 





a 


‘AS your boy’s voice begun to change? 

Has he commenced wearing sus- 

‘penders? Are his first pair of long 
trousers just around the corner, so to speak? 
Then his yearning for a gun demands your 
attention. 


He will get hold of one sooner or later— 
it is his natural instinct. He needs your 
help now. Earn his lifelong gratitude and 
add to your own pleasure and self-esteem 
by giving him the proper start. 


Naturally, you want him to become a 
good shot—to be trusted to handle a gun 
properly ‘under all circumstances. 


He must be taught. 


Any older person may act as instructor 
who will properly supervise his shooting 
and impress upon him the right principles. 
These can easily be obtained in printed 
form, with illustrations, at any hardware or 
sporting-goods store that sells Winchester 
Guns and Ammunition. 


Or your boy may receive his instructions 
through membership in the Winchester 
Junior Rifle Corps, for which there is no 
charge. And he can shoot for three W. J. R. 
C. medals and diplomas—Junior Marks- 
man, Sharpshooter, and Expert Rifleman— 
regardless of where he practices or receives 
instructions. 


Teach him yourself if possible. A boy’s 
best shooting master is his father. And the 


companionship developed between them 
when they share the sport is rarely equaled 
in any other pastime. 


If you would like to teach a few other 
boys to shoot along with him—a good plan, 
stimulating effort—your dealer will obtain 
a complimentary W. J. R. C. Instructor’s 
Manual for you. It will give you the com- 
plete W. J. R. C. program, including full 
details concerning how to conduct the tests 
for the medals mentioned above, one of 
which is awarded any boy who makes the 
required score. 


Go to your local hardware or sporting- 
goods store today and ask to be shown the 
Winchester .22 caliber Rifles for boys. The 
Model 06 repeater, one of which appears in 
the above illustration, is the most popular 
boy’s rifle. But if you prefer one of the 
single-shot models, you can depend upon its 
being equally accurate. The steel in all 
Winchester barrels is of uniform quality 
and all are bored alike. 


Buy the boy a .22 caliber Winchester 
Rifle—or an official W. J. R. C. Range Kit, 
containing everything needed, including 
ammunition. Get out on the range along 
with him, improve your acquaintance, and 
brush up your own shooting. 


We invite you to write to us for any 
additional information or expert advice you 
may wish. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. --- NEW HAVEN, CONN., U.S. A. 





OLDEN Bantam is the most 
famous Sweet Corn in the 
world. It was first named and 
introduced by Burpee. 
BurPEE’s ANNUAL is a complete 9 
guide to the vegetable and flower 
garden. It fully describes the 
Burpee Quality Seeds with a hun- 
dred of the finest vegetables and 
flowers illustrated in the colors of 
nature. 
If you. are interested in garden- 
ing write for a copy of BurRPEE’s 
ANNUAL. It will be mailed to you 
Tree. \. BURPEE’S 
’ GOLDEN BANTAM 
SWEET CORN 








‘Atlee Burpee Cong 
eed Growers Philadelphia 





